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I see them walking in an air of glory 
Whose light doth trample on my days. 
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AGAINST THE SUN 


BOOK I 


I 
ON THE EDGE OF THE HEATH 


Arrer dinner Anthony Rivers leaned back in a sump- 
tuous bergére chair in Aubrey Trumble’s library, and 
smoked his cigar and watched Anne and his host. It 
was a warm Saturday evening in July, and the long 
room on the first floor, with its ranked shelves and slen- 
der bronzes and untidy piles of French and German 
monographs, was lit by one shaded reading-lamp, its 
windows open upon four twilit miles of the heather and 
scattered firs of Ravensheath. There was a gentle 
breeze, and the faint league-long murmur passing from 
island to island of tree-tops came up to one who listened 
closely, as the whisper of a distant sea. It was the under- 
note of all conversation that evening. Before the even- 
ing closed, Anthony thought, they would talk to Aubrey 
Trumble about the question of the moment. It had been 
arranged between them, indeed, that Anne should 
broach the subject. Aubrey Trumble, it is true, was a 
savant and knew a great deal about many less familiar 
subjects than the ancient Plastic Arts, about which, 
since the Russian secret police had discovered, to their 
annoyance, that Professor Roumantsov had not con- 
fined his labours to that field, he now knew more than 
any one else in the world. But Aubrey Trumble was 
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more than a savant; he was worth consultation. He was 
not, it is true, easy to consult, for he professed a con- 
tempt which he was careful not to conceal, for all the 
common emotions, and for almost every one he knew, 
save a few scholars whose intellects he respected, al- 
though he strongly disapproved of their habits and 
morals. Anne indeed had never entirely ceased to be 
afraid of him. And yet here she sat in her deep armchair 
with knitting on her lap (she scarcely ever knitted at 
other times, but she considered that, since Aubrey 
Trumble was forty and Aubrey Trumble, it was good for 
him that his library should be knitted in); and as An- 
‘thony watched her irreverently twitting the formidable 
Aubrey, he remembered with amazement that little 
more than two hours ago, just before it was time to 
start, she had flung her arms round his neck and whis- 
pered passionately, ‘Don’t let’s go; don’t let’s go. You 
know how stupid he thinks me, and how frightened [I al- 
ways am there. And it’s waste, it’s waste. We so seldom 
have a whole free evening alone together nowadays.’ 

And he had said, stroking her hair, surprised, “But 
he’s so seldom at Ravensheath when we are, sweetheart, 
and you know you really like him. And after all we 
have promised.’ 

And with a rueful smile Anne had said, ‘All right. I 
know I’m silly.’ 

And he had been visited by sudden compunction and 
had thought: ‘She’s always putting up with things for 
my sake, bless her. It’s the devil being the wife of a 
Member.’ 

And yet clearly the visit had been a success. And 
though Anne had taken a deep breath outside the front 
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door, smiled at him and whispered, ‘Be nice to me after- 
wards, it was obvious from the first that her tremors 
had been unnecessary. ‘Everybody likes Anne,’ thought 
Anthony, ‘and I can never make out if she knows it or 
not.’ 

Almost as soon as they arrived, Anne had idly taken 
up from an occasional table a volume which contained 
the life work of the Emeritus Professor of Hellenic Art 
at Oxford, who happened to be her great-uncle and ex- 
guardian, and had observed, ‘How well I know the out- 
side of this,’ and Aubrey Trumble had replied, ‘It’s 
much the best part of it to know. The author is a half- 
wit.’ And Anne, delighted, had said pensively, ‘Dear 
old Uncle George. My great-uncle, you know.’ 

To which Aubrey Trumble had answered character- 
istically, ‘Oh! is he your great-uncle? Of course I don’t 
know what his qualifications as a great-uncle may be, 
though I must admit that I am suspicious of them, but I 
do know what his qualifications as a Professor of Hel- 
lenic Art are, or rather I should if he had any, but they 
don’t exist. He is a half-wit.’ At which Anne with a 
twinkle repeated, “Dear old Uncle George,’ and added 
musingly, ‘I'll tell him’; and Aubrey Trumble said 
simply, ‘Do. It will be good for him.” After which they 
had got on excellently. 

Twinkling faint across the darkening heath Anthony 
could see a light or two, the lamps of cottages at Sol- 
diershurst, goal of many a holiday expedition of his boy- 
hood. How infinitely remote one’s boyhood seemed at 
thirty! And yet somehow more enduring, in some 
strange way more real than the present. What was the 
present? Constituents in Walham — a vague multitude 
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of faces — an engagement book, the lobbies, Marling 
and Sellars and Stokes, the red face of Judkin — and 
Anne. Anne was real, Anne was enduring, but the rest? 
... The endless sigh of the firs rose to his ears again: it 
was like the flowing of the stream of Time. Then he 
caught Judkin’s name and turned his head to the room. 
Surprisingly enough, Aubrey Trumble appeared to be 
talking to Anne about the remains of Roman London. 

‘Saving your presence,’ he was saying, “politics are al- 
most always pointless. Nobody can possibly know what 
the result of anything he does will be. One has no idea 
what the result of such a simple action as giving a cadger 
sixpence will be, and I understand,’ he went on, with a 
courteous inclination towards Anthony, ‘that giving 
cadgers sixpences on a large scale is the central principle 
of politics. But here, with the chance of saving the re- 
mains of Roman London, there really was an opportun- 
ity of doing something of which one could more or less 
predict the results. And the results would have been 
good results. At least, they would have increased 
knowledge; and after all, although very few people 
know anything, quite a lot of people pretend to think 
that knowledge is good. However, that wasn’t how it 
struck Lord Bellingham or Sir Welbeck Sligo or the 
celebrated Mr. Judkin. I had the misfortune to have 
another interview with the celebrated Judkin only 
yesterday.’ 

“What did you think of Judkin?’ interrupted Anthony. 

‘Oh, I thought he was just like other elderly, red- 
faced men.’ 

‘But not all elderly, red-faced men are the same,’ ob- 
jected Anne. 
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‘Well, this one was,’ replied Aubrey Trumble imper- 
turbably. ‘My morning paper tells me that he has a 
great following, whatever that may mean. He said that 
he had asked Anthony to be one of his confidential po- 
litical secretaries, so I suppose that Anthony is one of 
the following. However, it appeared that the phalanx 
of humanity at whose head marches Judkin, with An- 
thony no doubt well up in the van, whatever robust 
English ideals it may cherish, does not cherish the ideal 
of saving the remains of Roman London. It will be in- 
teresting when you are Judkin’s secretary, Anthony, to 
learn more from you of the hidden spiritual sources of 
Judkin’s power over his following. I feel convinced that 
they must be spiritual sources. At any rate, they are 
sources I am quite unqualified to tap myself. I could 
only judge of Judkin’s intelligence, which is simian. You 
may remember what Lord Pembroke said about Dr. 
Johnson — that his sayings would not appear so ex- 
traordinary were it not for his bow-wow way. That is 
more or less what I felt about Judkin, except that I 
didn’t observe any bow-wow way.’ 

“We seem to have been talking about Judkin a good 
deal lately. You see, Anthony’s thinking of going In- 
dependent,’ said Anne with a faint note of nervousness. 
The subject was broached. 

‘A new religion?’ inquired Aubrey Trumble politely. 

‘Politics,’ said Anthony. He wondered what Trumble 
would say: Trumble, of course, would never take either 
public men or public affairs seriously. None the less it 
was hardly credible that, being Aubrey Trumble, he 
did not know a good deal about them. 

‘This is only another illustration,’ said Aubrey Trum- 
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ble, ‘of what I have so often tried to explain to you — 
the value of adaptation to environment. It is the law of 
survival in every world, my dear Anthony. The fox 
which wishes to survive in the Arctic Circle grows a sil- 
ver coat, much, I imagine, as the curate who intends to 
become a bishop has rapidly to forget the inconvenient 
ideas which may be acquired in youth from the study of 
the New Testament or Saint Francis of Assisi. In the 
same way, the young Conservative Member ought 
surely to resemble other young Conservative Members.’ 

“It’s the old ones that are the trouble,’ said Anthony. 

Aubrey Trumble disregarded him. ‘Take the case,’ 
he said, ‘of my maternal uncle, the celebrated Dr. 
Mingsley-Poxon, of whom, as two enthusiastic ad- 
herents of the Church of England, you have doubtless 
often heard tell. He supposes himself, I believe, to be a 
mixture of the serpent and the dove, but could perhaps 
be more accurately described as a blend of the sheep and 
the crocodile. When he became Bishop of West-Central 
Africa he had strong views about the taking of life. He 
objected even to the sport of shooting partridges, not, 
as you might suppose, because of its incomparable dull- 
ness, but because he thought it wrong. But in West- 
Central Africa, as you will be aware from your well- 
known familiarity with mission literature, he found that 
it was the long-recognized habit of the sceptics in his 
diocese, who were numerous, to greet him, on the oc- 
casion of his annual visitations to the scattered house- 
holds of the faithful, with a friendly flight of assegais or 
perhaps a playful shower of poisoned arrows, and the 
good man soon took to returning their greetings in 
kind, but from a slightly longer range, with a Lee-En- 
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field or a machine-gun. Thus during the five years of 
his cure of souls in West-Central Africa he was able 
greatly to increase the percentage, although not the ag- 
gregate, of Christians in that diocese; an achievement 
which was at last justly rewarded by his advancement to 
the English bishopric which he now adorns. He is, al- 
ready, I need hardly tell you, a perpetual vice-president 
of the League for the Suppression of Bloodthirsty 
Sports.’ 

Anthony turned his head towards the heath again, 
leaning his chin on his hand, and his elbow on the sill 
of the open window. His grave, clear-cut, somewhat 
youthful face, soon to be so familiar to readers of the 
picture dailies, wore its not unaccustomed air of pre- 
occupied reflection. One of the three lights of Soldiers- 
hurst winked abruptly and went out. He heard the sigh 
of the firs again, rushing louder through the quickly fall- 
ing dusk. Aubrey Trumble didn’t seem to be taking the 
matter seriously. For a moment he wondered whether 
after allit was worth taking seriously. Ravensheath had 
often had that effect on him. The sound of the wind 
would take his thoughts into the past, and it would take 
them to Anne; but mere plans, affairs, were an irrele- 
vance to it. Was this yet another reminder that at bot- 
tom, however loyally Anne played her part in it, Anne 
and the queer game of politics were in conflict, rivals in 
a sense for himself? 

They had been married just over five years, and five 
years is not long enough to learn much about marriage 
in. He never doubted that Anne mattered more than 
politics, but when he listened to the rushing sound in the 
fir-tops of the coppices of Ravensheath, it had somehow 
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seemed before now not merely that politics mattered 
less than Anne, but that somehow the thought he gave 
to them was a betrayal or neglect of something ultimate 
but indefinable of which Anne was an embodiment and 
they a gross caricature. Queer ideas! Ideas not easy to 
put into words. Precisely, therefore, the sort of ideas 
which are not suitable for politicians. 

He turned to the room again. Anne seemed to be 
treating Aubrey Trumble more seriously than he de- 
served. Her grey eyes were bright, and she was leaning 
forward in her chair emphasizing her words with her 
knitting, which had become more obviously than ever a 
symbol rather than a future garment. “The point is this,’ 
she was saying. ‘In the House in every party there are 
scores of people who believe i in pretty much the same 
thing. Let’s call it 

‘Orderly progress; a venerable, although possibly a 
meaningless, phrase,’ said Aubrey Trumble, leaning 
back with his eyes half closed and his finger-tips to- 
gether. 

‘Very well,’ persisted Anne; ‘Anthony 1s a Conserva- 
tive because there seemed most chance of the Conserva- 
tives doing something on those lines. Also, of course, 
his connections were with them. Now he says : 

‘Always remembering,’ interrupted Anthony, ‘that 
his words commit nobody, least of all the speaker.’ 
that in point of fact they will never get any- 
where, because they are merely profiteers.’ 

How unlike, thought Anthony, the real, tender, in- 
calculable, tempestuous Anne; the Anne that he, and he 
only, knew! She might almost be the young political 
wife of fiction! 
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‘I have an unfashionable weakness for profiteers,’ 
said Aubrey Trumble, ‘but we will let that pass. Is this 
all?’ 

Anthony threw his cigar end out of the window into 
the dusk. 

“The Labour people, of course, are all run by the 
trade unions, which is worse,’ he said; ‘and so, to be 
brief, I am thinking of becoming an Independent. I 
think that’s all.’ 

“And the question is — will it work?’ said Anne. 

“By which,’ explained Anthony, ‘the lady means, 
first, will it chasten the party? Second, will it wreck the 
promising fortunes of her husband?’ 

“Anthony has only been in five years, of course, but 
he’s got on very well. It will be giving up something,’ 
said Anne. 

‘I assume,’ said Aubrey Trumble, ‘that you wouldn’t 
have asked my advice if you hadn’t already made up 
your own minds, I may say that I am a busy man, and 
I have never wasted time on modern politics and con- 
sequently know nothing whatever about them. On the 
other hand, a good many years ago I had occasion to 
read all the important English biographies and memoirs 
between 1815 and 1880, and I accordingly know a little 
about that period. Not much, of course; more, I should 
judge, than most of its historians, but not much. Ac- 
cording to the best precedents I should say that it all 
depended on whether you intend to execute this re- 
markable manceuvre alone, or in company.’ 

‘If I go, there will be at least four others,’ said An- 
thony. ‘Conceivably more.’ 


‘Four others?’ replied Aubrey Trumble thoughtfully. 
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“Then, judging by the best precedents, it might work, 
Whether it actually will work depends, of course, like 
everything else in human affairs, on circumstances 
which no human being, not even I, can foresee.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Anthony, smiling, and he rose 
lazily from his chair, half turning towards the enchanted 
heath. He looked at his watch. ‘Time to go, darling,’ he 
said. 

The last word he added with a slight but conscious 
effort. Affection, emotions of any kind, were out of 
place at Aubrey Trumble’s. As far as Anthony could re- 
member, Aubrey Trumble had never, during the dozen 
years he had know him, openly confessed to so much as 
liking anybody, although he had at one time or another 
expressed the liveliest distaste or contempt for almost 
all their common acquaintances. No doubt he must 
have liked some people. Anthony felt sure that he liked 
Anne and himself. In fact one of his attractions for 
Anthony was the recurrent surprise of detecting signs of 
pleasure in Aubrey Trumble when they encountered. 
Anne indeed had already invented a theory of Aubrey 
Trumble — as a proud and lonely spirit, secretly yearn- 
ing for affection and family life, once perhaps rebuffed 
and too haughty to risk another slight, and so cloaking 
his sensitiveness beneath the affectations of Timon of 
Athens. A theory which she combined illogically but 
tenaciously with her recurrent timidity of him, ‘because 
he despises everybody.’ In any case when they talked 
Anthony was usually careful to avoid any betrayal of 
either enthusiasm or affection. And so ‘darling,’ ordi- 
nary enough at Ravensheath House, was all but un- 
spoken at Aubrey Trumble’s Ravensheath Cottage. 
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And to-night its intrusion may have been in part a 
yielding to the magic of the heath, but even more it was 
meant to bea sign that, in spite of the pretence they con- 
nived at in Aubrey’s presence, that this aspect of life did 
not exist, it did exist, and in enjoying it Anthony and 
Anne, in spite of Aubrey Trumble’s learning and pres- 
tige, were immensely older and more experienced than 
Aubrey Trumble. ‘True, you are forty, you have a daz- 
zling reputation, and Anne is afraid of you. True, you 
know a great deal; none the less, there are more impor- 
tant things about which you know nothing. None the 
less, we are complete human beings and you are not.’ 
All this was conveyed by that one word, so unsuitable, 
so vulgar, so rarely heard in Aubrey Trumble’s library. 
But Anthony noticed with satisfaction that as they 
made their departure Aubrey Trumble went out of his 
way to assist Anne with her cloak. 

As soon as the two-seater had begun to move and 
Aubrey Trumble had shut the front door behind them, 
Anne said eagerly, ‘It went off all right, didn’t it?’ 

‘Splendidly.’ 

‘Was I pretty?’ 

‘Lovely,’ said Anthony, with conviction. 

As the long lance of the headlights bored into the 
dusk of the open heath, Anne lay back in her seat. ‘I 
don’t think he disliked me this time,’ she said; and added 
a few moments later, ‘But aren’t you sorry for Aubrey 
Trumble?’ 
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‘Don’r go too quick,’ said Anne. ‘I always feel so alone 
with you in the car at night.’ 

Anthony drove slowly with his left arm round Anne. 
He was thinking, ‘We must make a definite decision 
soon. But I’m hanged if I’ll bother about it to-night.’ 
Anne was silent with closed eyes. Anthony thought, 
too, ‘Soon, very soon, we shall be two old people on the 
edge of the grave. I must realize this moment to the full, 
this being here with Anne in the dark heath with the 
wind blowing by. And even as I realize it it is being 
drawn away from me.’ He hummed a note or two. 
‘Sentimental platitudes!’ he thought. ‘Other people 
don’t think things like that. Or do they?’ 

An observer leaning from some high window in 
Waterloo College, the great red-brick school standing 
half a mile to the right of their road on a sharp rise in the 
heath, would have seen their progress as a silver spear, 
glancing now and again through some gap in the firs, but 
the sighing of the dark tree-tops in the rising breeze all 
about him would have drowned all but the faintest mur- 
mur of the sound they made. 

Ravensheath House was built in the middle of the 
reign of the third George, and was built of stone. It is 
thus doubly an exception to its surroundings. For 
Ravensheath, as it may be seen to-day, is a scattering of 
newish red-brick villas, a newish red-brick college, and a 
newish red-brick asylum, upon a wide and ancient heath 
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which has changed little since the flintheads, which are 
found lying untouched in its heather still, overshot their 
mark and were lost some sunny morning several thou- 
sand years ago. In the days of George the third retired 
colonels did not build villas upon Ravensheath, and 
that no doubt was why Richard Rivers set his house 
there. It was not an impossibly large house; the rooms 
were big, in the Georgian manner, but there were not so 
very many of them, for Richard Rivers had come to 
Ravensheath because he disliked society. The house 
stands at the end of a quarter-mile drive, which is 
flanked first by the familiar firs, now dark night-shapes 
against the faint gleam of stars, then, as it approaches 
the house, by laurel, rhododendron, and lofty Welling- 
tonias. Anne glanced up at the unlighted upper win- 
dows as they slowed towards the front door. 

‘Not in bed yet, I bet,’ she said. Anthony did not 
need to be told that she spoke of Mrs. Hamps. For Mrs. 
Hamps would never go to bed until Anne was safely at 
home. Anthony’s movements did not interest Mrs. 
Hamps — ‘He’s none of my concern,’ she said — but 
over Anne’s she watched with fierce jealousy. For Mrs. 
Hamps was one of Anne’s many victims. She had come 
originally three years ago for a month only as house- 
keeper, a widow woman much given to dark silences, 
and resolute that a month should be her limit. Nothing 
would now part her willingly from Anne. And it was the 
same with Mrs. Hamps’s subordinates. For as a house- 
keeper Anne, who had never studied at a School of 
Domestic Economy nor completed a month’s house- 
keeping accounts in her life, possessed the supreme tal- 
ent of commanding at will the devoted assistance of ex- 
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perts. It was the same everywhere. If Anthony left her 
for two minutes registering a trunk in a strange cloak- 
room, he would return to find the railwayman in charge 
telling her about the baby’s teeth or where he was going 
for his next holiday. Servants at Ravensheath House 
were members of the family; and Anne, who frequently 
scolded her husband, had never scolded a subordinate 
in her life, so that sometimes when she was at variance 
with him, Anthony would indignantly plead with her to 
do her best to imagine that he was a parlourmaid. 

Coming into the hall after putting the car into the 
garage, he found Anne speaking up the well of the stair- 
case to an invisible Mrs. Hamps, retiring after her self- 
imposed vigil. “Remember I only drink the hot milk on 
condition that you have yours. Late breakfast to- 
morrow,’ she called. Then seeing Anthony she nodded 
to a small pile of letters. ‘I hope there’s no trouble, 
Tony,’ she said. 

Anthony picked them up with a sigh. ‘Bound to be,’ 
he said. Letters are not welcome to Members of Parlia- 
ment, least of all to those who have no secretaries. 

‘Don’t read them now, Tony,’ pleaded Anne, at the 
foot of the stairs. 

Anthony hesitated. He knew that Anne detested go- 
ing up to bed alone, and so often had to. But the letters 
might be important. He had hinted the possibility of 
his claiming independence to the executive of his local 
party a fortnight back, and they had taken the news 
well, but time for reflection might always mean protests 
by post. He shook his head. 

‘Brute!’ said Anne. ‘Hurry up, anyhow.’ 

As he leaned against the door of his study, with the 
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letters in his hand, and watched her climb the stairs, 
Anthony felt a qualm of compunction. He had to be 
away so much, and after all Saturday was by tradition 
one of their own days. The tick of the grandfather clock 
at the turn of the stairs seemed to sound through the 
house the old conundrum: ‘Time is fleeting. How will 
you use it? How will you use it? Time is short.’ Lean- 
ing where he was he absent-mindedly opened the first 
envelope of his little pile. It was an invitation and bore 
the superscription of his war-time regiment, and since 
his thoughts were running on Anne he was at once in the 
unforgotten taxi outside Victoria Station in March of 
1918. He had just been recalled by wire from his honey- 
moon, and a sobbing Anne was tightening her feverish 
clutch on his arm as they neared the station, and in a 
numb, dazed way he was whispering, ‘I swear I won’t 
get killed, darling.’ And as the fatal cab drew up, Anne 
had stamped her foot like a child with a flurry of her 
brown curls, and cried desperately, “I won’t have it, 
Tony.’ And Anthony had never forgotten that pathetic 
defiance of the undefiable. The memory of it was too 
much for him even now. If they lived to be a hundred 
would he ever make up to her for that hour? He tossed 
the unopened envelopes onto the table in the hall and 
followed Anne up the stairs two at a time. 

He opened the door of the bedroom and went in, the 
regimental invitation still in his hand. Anne, in a silk 
wrapper, was sitting before the mirror at her dressing- 
table. 

‘I read only one after all,’ said Anthony. ‘It was only 
the regiment. The annual dinner; you remember I went 
last year.’ 
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‘Oh!’ said Anne. 

Anthony thought he detected a note of hostility. He 
was surprised. Of course she had had a headache that 
afternoon. Perhaps it was bad again: perhaps he ought 
never to have let her go out. 

He walked over and put his hands on her shoulders 
and bent down till their faces were close together. 
‘Head bad, darling?’ he whispered. 

To his astonishment Anne drew abruptly away and 
gave an impatient shake of her shoulders. 

“Pretty bad, thanks.’ 

‘I’m fearfully sorry, Anne,’ he said. ‘Can I do any- 
thing? Aspirin?’ 

‘No, thanks. Don’t bother. We might have come 
away earlier from Aubrey’s, perhaps.’ 

“Yes, it was selfish of me not to think of it.’ But as he 
spoke Anthony was wondering rapidly why Anne had 
not suggested leaving herself. And he had had no idea 
that she still had the headache. Anne put down a brush 
abruptly. 

“Well, for goodness’ sake don’t stay talking now,’ she 
said. “Do hurry up now you are here.’ 

‘I will,’ said Anthony. And he walked through the 
bedroom into his dressing-room, thinking hard. He 
searched his memory for something that could have gone 
wrong. Experience told him that it need not be any- 
thing which had happened in the immediate past. But 
he could think of nothing that seemed a likely explana- 
tion. He was soon ready and walked back into the bed- 
room in a silk dressing-gown. Anne was still sitting at 
her dressing-table. She did not look up at him and 
Anthony got into bed, much concerned. 
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“It’s time you came to bed,’ he said gently. ‘It'll do 
your head good.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t always leave your dressing-room 
window wide open,’ said Anne. ‘You know perfectly 
well what a frightful draught it makes, when the door’s 
open too.’ 

Anthony remembered that she had objected to this 
once before that very week. ‘Very sorry,’ he said, ‘I 
forgot’; and getting out of bed he returned to his dress- 
ing-room and shut the door. As he shut the window he 
reflected that all the same the open window could hardly 
be the cause of Anne’s displeasure, as the door into the 
dressing-room had been shut until he had opened it 
when he came up to bed, and she could not therefore 
have known that the window was open when she first 
exhibited her displeasure. He tried in vain to hit upon 
the true explanation. The trouble was that he did not 
doubt that somehow or other he was to blame. One al- 
ways felt so infernally clumsy with so sensitive and high- 
spirited a creature as Anne. One was always on the 
verge of some maladroitness. And once more there 
hovered upon the brink of his imagination a vision of 
the perfect lover of the railway fiction-stall and the con- 
trast of his own infinite unworthiness of this perplexing 
Anne. He felt humiliated; also that he deserved to be 
humiliated, an unpleasant combination. And there 
passed across his mind the reflection, “What a contrast 
to the Me they know in the Constituency!’ Such whole- 
some reflections are not uncommon with those who are 
new to public life. When he came back once more into 
the bedroom, Anne had risen and was standing by the 
dressing-table, slender and petulant, playing with a 
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silver-backed hairbrush. Even Anne had seldom looked 
more beautiful. 

“When is that dinner of yours?’ she asked. 

‘The regiment? Let’s see, Saturday fortnight,’ he 
said. 

‘Oh, Saturday!’ said Anne. ‘I thought I might fix 
up something to do myself while you’re there, that’s 
all.’ i 

Instantly an explanation of the whole mystery rushed 
upon him. A hundred contributing pieces of evidence 
pointed to it. She resented the dinner! Not because it 
meant that he would leave her alone, although she would 
certainly dislike that, but because it stood for the claim 
of the war upon him. It represented the hold over him 
of the most deadly rival she had ever had to fear, a rival 
whose threat had once overshadowed her whole being. 
Politics after all was work, like the office or the study, 
and work is a rival which must be borne with. But the 
army roused bitter memories indeed. He remembered 
now a dozen ways in which she had before this shown 
an apparently unreasoning dislike for harmless people 
or incidents which symbolized for her what she had 
suffered. All this and more had passed through his mind 
with the speed and revelation of a lightning flash, while 
he was taking the few steps from the door of his dressing- 
room to the bed. A wave of compassion broke upon him. 
His mind was made up without any pause for conscious 
reflection. A moment before he had been wondering 
whether any of the survivors he knew would be at the 
dinner. Now he realized that it was unthinkable that he 
should attend the dinner at all. 

“But I’m not going to the dinner,’ he said. 
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‘Don’t bother about me. I shall be all right,’ said 
Anne coolly. 

But he was sure he could hear the note of relief in her 
voice. 

‘But I don’t want to go; you’ve no idea how tedious 
the dinner would be.’ 

‘But you ought to go, oughtn’t you?’ 

This time the note was unmistakable. 

“Well, I’m not going, anyway,’ he said with decision, 
“so you'll have to put up with me here if you can.’ 

Anne laid her hairbrush down on the dressing-table, 
came and sat on the edge of the bed, buried her face in 
her hands and burst into tears. 

Later, in the darkness, when Anthony had listened to 
her regular breathing for several minutes, she stirred and 
whispered, as if in her sleep, ‘I do love you.’ Very 
faintly in the still house could be heard the beat of the 
clock in the hall. 


Iil 
ANOTHER SUNDAY MORNING 


RAVENSHEATH House rose late: ‘Late’ is, of course, a 
relative expression; let us say more accurately that the 
master and mistress of Ravensheath House rose irregu- 
larly in relation to the hour at which they were called, 
which was regular and reasonably early. Even while the 
House was sitting, Anthony slept four and often five 
times a week at Ravensheath, which is little more than 
thirty miles from London. And every weekday morn- 
ing, precisely at a quarter to eight, Mrs. Hamps entered 
the bedroom breathing audibly and bearing the morn- 
ing’s letters. She would never allow one of ‘the girls’ to 
perform this rite. The bringing of the letters had been 
Anne’s idea. Getting one’s letters seemed the most 
likely method of waking up. Experience proved, how- 
ever, that, although one has to wake to read one’s let- 
ters, one does not necessarily get out of bed. Ravens- 
heath House, as I have said, was an irregularly rising 
household. Mrs. Hamps when she first entered it used 
to move heavily downstairs at six, but even Mrs. Hamps 
had yielded partially to the contagion and was now 
rarely to be heard before half-past. And even so, as 
Anne had observed, it was a mystery how she spent 
the interval before she called them. Strangely enough, 
this contagious influence radiated from Anne. And 
strangely, too, Anthony, who was by training a grimly 
punctual riser, secretly approved and abetted it. For to 
rise was to enter the world and to shoulder its anxieties. 
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And between waking and rising came an interlude in 
which Anne and he were the world. Being took on a 
unique quality of untroubled intimacy, which no other 
hour of the day could quite recapture. At dead of night, 
in the dark, it was not so. He might wake and feel Anne 
breathing close within the bend of his arm, but through 
the silent dark the Unseen pressed in upon them, into 
which sooner or later they must both be drawn, and one 
sooner than the other. In the early twilight it was dif- 
ferent too. With cocks crowing beyond the cold, dim 
blinds, the eternal had withdrawn a pace, but the famil- 
iar transient had not yet flowed back to take its place. 
If he woke then, he would open his eyes and see Anne’s 
cheek on the pillow, and she would seem to have all the 
helplessness and pathos of a child. And an unexplained 
sadness would visit him as he settled to sleep again. 
Butin thelazy interlude after Mrs. Hamps had performed 
her daily rites the world we know was about them again 
and yet did not demand attention. This lazy and inti- 
mate security was too precious to surrender easily. 
Anne had put it succinctly when she said one morning, 
‘Don’t get up yet, Tony; I feel you’re going away so far 
from me.’ 

On this particular Sunday morning Mrs. Hamps 
brought with her the letters which Anthony had left un- 
opened the night before. 

‘More writing for you,’ she muttered gloomily. 

Letters in the estimation of Mrs. Hamps, who re- 
ceived them seldom, were always the bearers of dra- 
matic and sinister tidings. She was a great student of 
the usually unfavourable portents of the tea-leaves in 
her cup and would prophesy, ‘That means a letter,’ with 
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almost as much relish as ‘You'll have a death in the 
family.’ ‘Let’s hope there’s some good news,’ said Mrs. 
Hamps, as she handed the packet to the blinking Anne. 
But she spoke with little hopefulness. 

Anne glanced lazily through the envelopes like a card- 
player sorting a hand, murmured, ‘All for you,’ and 
dropped them on the coverlet, sinking back on the pil- 
low and closing her eyes with a sigh of content. 

Anthony ran his fingers through his hair and began to 
examine his budget with a frown. There was a bundle of 
Press cuttings, mainly consisting of inaccurate sum- 
maries from the local papers of a supplementary ques- 
tion he had asked last week; a request from a female 
constituent that he would assist her to get her two 
daughters out of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, an invitation to 
address a Free Church Literary Guild on a non-contro- 
versial subject (‘there are none,’ thought Anthony); and 
another to subscribe to a new anti-Socialist League. As 
he opened the last letter of all, he uttered an exclamation 
of annoyance, and Anne opened her eyes. 

‘Anything wrong?’ she asked. 

“Yes; Uncle William,’ said Anthony. He glanced 
through the letter: ‘“. . . shall be preaching at Windsor. 
Their Majesties... honour of invitation to lunch. My 
friend Sir Edward Elmshott ... most interesting... 
motoring back...twenty minutes...cup of tea.” 
There you are. He’ll be here to tea with some distin- 
guished old buffer i 

“And he’ll explain what an old friend of his, and how 
tremendously distinguished the distinguished old buffer 
is, inserted Anne with closed eyes. 

‘4nd what an interesting talk he had with the Prin- 
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cess. And what the last millionaire he met said to him 
about the Red Peril. An undiluted hour of Church and 
State and the Best People, Anne.’ 

“Well, it’s an hour wasted, even if he stays no longer. 
But he’s your maternal uncle, not mine,’ said Anne, 
lazily, without opening her eyes. ‘And if you’re going to 
decide anything to-day he’ll be a help. I sometimes 
think that it’s really Uncle William that saps your al- 
legiance to the grand old what d’you call ’ems.’ 

Anthony was surprised. This reflection had not oc- 
curred to him and he could not help feeling that there 
was some truth in it. 

“Well, you must admit,’ he said, ‘that politics for the 
Archdeacon must have meant from birth simply being 
as like the Best People as possible. And, damn it, he 
calls himself a Christian.’ 

“Yes, darling,’ said Anne, “but you really mustn’t get 
angry about it yet.’ 

Anthony sat up frowning. He was annoyed. The 
world, in the person of the Archdeacon, had invaded the 
day too soon. He glanced doubtfully at Anne, who 
seemed to be placidly asleep again. Just then, however, 
she turned towards him with a sigh and murmured 
drowsily, ‘Time to get up, but p/ease don’t do it yet.’ 

Thirty minutes later Anthony was on his way down- 
stairs. Anne, who had leapt from bed with a sudden 
desperation ten minutes after him, had urged him to go 
ahead of her. 

‘It must be so maddening for Mrs. Hamps when we’re 
really badly late.’ 

Anthony caught a glimpse through the ‘staircase 
window, as he passed, of the huddle of red-roofed out- 
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buildings that flanked the paved stable-yard. The sky 
above was of a faintly gleaming opal tint, and a spread 
of the lightest clouds moving quickly and steadily across 
it suggested that the whole dome of the heavens was an 
infinite, calm, and flowing sea, and nourished the fancy 
that the buildings, with the red-rock hue of their roofs, 
were anchored far below it to an ocean floor. ‘Supposing 
we are all submerged,’ thought Anthony, ‘and if we 
could only one day rise upwards through the leagues 
above us might suddenly break out, as it were, into up- 
per air, into the rea/ world?’ This notion of the everyday 
world about him being an illusion was in one form or 
another a common one with him, and from time to time 
he was visited by the strange, fleeting sensation that 
there was a reality existing just behind the familiar 
semblances, which, could he only put forth a sudden and 
superhuman effort, he could somehow recapture. Un- 
fortunately, however, he could never tell just what form 
this effort ought to take. 

These irrelevant fancies had almost left his head as 
he reached the bottom of the flight of stairs, and were 
finally dispelled by the sight of Mrs. Hamps standing in 
the open doorway beyond the hall vigorously polishing 
the handle of the door. This action she accompanied by 
a low, vibrating rumble in the throat, midway between 
a purr and a groan. Needless to say, polishing door- 
handles was not her business. She must have detected 
some hiatus in the industry of Emily, of whom she never 
spoke save as ‘the second girl.’ 

Secretly Anthony had never grown altogether ac- 
customed to being the employer of so dignified and 
elderly a matron. He had wondered before now, after a 
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platform speech in which he had juggled airily with the 
employment of millions, and faced his country’s em- 
battled foes without a tremor, whether many of his 
enthusiastic audience would readily have suspected his 
attitude of mind to Mrs. Hamps. Coming down late he 
could never altogether overcome a schoolboyish instinct, 
quite unworthy of a Member of Parliament, to be just a 
little humble and propitiatory. He decided to make 
some remark as he passed into the dining-room, friendly 
and yet offhand enough to make it clear that, as an em- 
ployer, he recognized no responsibility to Mrs. Hamps 
for the hours he chose to keep. He could hardly merely 
say ‘Good-morning,’ as he had probably already greeted 
her in these terms when she called them an hour earlier. 
And there would be perhaps an unnecessary insistence 
about such a remark upon the fact that for him at least 
the day was only just beginning. 

“It looks like fine weather, Mrs. Hamps,’ was the best 
he could do on the spur of the moment. Perhaps even 
this had a faintly deprecatory note about it. 

Mrs. Hamps ceased polishing and deliberately turned 
to survey the sky. Anthony had not intended to initiate 
a meteorological conversation, but Mrs. Hamps ob- 
viously did not intend to commit herself to agreement 
without mature consideration, and he could hardly 
leave her without awaiting her reply. Accordingly he 
paused a little awkwardly with his hand on the handle 
of the dining-room door. 

‘Ah! said Mrs. Hamps at last, “it does look bright 
enough up to the present. But it’s written in Old Moore 
that the second half of July is to be full of wild and ter- 
rible storms. There’s many will be drowned at sea.’ 
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‘Well, we must hope for the best, Mrs. Hamps,’ said 
Anthony. 

“Ah! we may hope,’ replied Mrs. Hamps darkly, and 
bent again to the doorhandle. Anthony entered the 
dining-room with a faint sense of having been dismissed 
with a caution. 


IV 
CHILDREN IN A WALLED GARDEN 


Not long after breakfast Anthony pushed open the tall 
wrought-iron gate of the walled garden and walked 
slowly down its central path of grass, smoking a medita- 
tive pipe. Bees were busy above the red bergamot and 
the delphiniums in the borders which flanked it. Sun- 
days at Ravensheath were doubly precious while the 
Session lasted. They were like Sundays at school, 
warmly coloured by the grim contrast of the coming 
Monday. The original Richard Rivers had walled this 
garden on three sides with red brick, long since mellowed 
to dignity; the fourth was bounded by a low yew hedge, 
over which could be seen a large meadow sloping gently 
upwards towards a fir wood, whose ranked stems began 
abruptly like a wall, red gold now, fronting the morning 
sun. In an open grass space between the yew hedge and 
the end of the flower beds through which ran the path 
was a long stone basin of clear water and against the 
yew hedge a garden seat. Anthony stooped and turned 
a tap in the yew hedge and the portly dolphin in the 
centre of the basin obediently discharged a slender 
glittering lance which arched aloft and fell with a pleas- 
ant pattering sound, pocking the surface of the water. 
Anthony watched it idly, and could see his father sitting 
on that same seat by the yew hedge while he and his 
brother splashed each other under the fountain twenty 
years ago. Life was simpler then. He turned away 
thoughtfully down the grass path. He could see the issue 
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clearly enough. He had thought over it so often. 
“Young England,’ Disraeli’s early manner, had been his 
original inspiration, with an unavowed dash, perhaps, of 
Charles Kingsley and the Christian Socialists. An al- 
liance of the gentleman with the working man against 
the vulgar profiteer. ‘The Church, the gentleman, and 
the workman against the shopkeepers and the Man- 
chester School,’ he had quoted Kingsley’s words in the 
House itself, which does not enjoy quotations. It had 
all seemed simple enough in 1918; it still often seemed 
simple in 1923; but not at Westminster. It was at West- 
minster that the trouble came. There, it seemed just 
now to Anthony, the spirit of the profiteer ruled almost 
unchallenged, every day alienating by its unimaginative 
selfishness more thousands of the classes which in 1918 
had been ready and willing to fall in behind a national 
policy. And as the industrial seats fell monotonously 
one by one to the Opposition, the profiteer, hard-faced 
perhaps but certainly hard-headed, could only reiterate 
his meaningless denunciations of ‘agitators,’ as if all 
politics were not agitation, or else insult the survivors 
of the trenches with nicknames from Russia. 

“Anne is right,’ thought Anthony, turning on his heel 
at the far end of the grass path, ‘it’s personalities it 
turns on in the end.’ He could quote Bills and speeches 
by the dozen to illustrate what he meant, but when he 
thought it over by himself he inevitably saw faces. Not 
so much Uncle William’s, he thought, though, as Anne 
had remarked, the irritant capacity of Uncle William 
was very great. But, after all, the Archdeacon was at 
bottom merely a cautious careerist, never quite sure 
that he was safe unless he was surrounded by an un- 
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mistakable majority of the successful. Anthony kicked 
viciously at a fallen leaf: he knew he was unreasonable 
about Uncle William. And it wasn’t the Uncle Williams 
of this world that mattered. They would be at the heels 
of the powerful and affluent, whatever opinions the 
powerful and affluent professed. No, the faces that rose 
on his indignant vision were the faces of many of his 
fellow Members, somewhat expressionless in repose, but 
capable of a flushed and animated craftiness in the cor- 
ners of the smoking-room. Only the other day a wealthy 
distiller, redolent of his own wares, had hailed Anthony 
jovially, ‘Well, young Rivers, I shouldn’t be surprised to 
see you go over to the Socialists any day.’ 

And Anthony had replied with a touch of venom, 
‘Like your last two constituencies, Sir Thomas.’ 

He turned again at the end of his path. ‘The trouble 
is, they’re not gentlemen,’ he was repeating to himself. 
“The gentlemen are there, but they don’t count.’ These 
people moved in an atmosphere alien to him: he didn’t 
properly understand them. Why did he seem to detect 
so often in jovial and knighted magnates that faint, 
faint flavour of the licensed victualler? Perhaps, he 
sometimes suspected, he was a prig. And yet he got on 
excellently with most of the younger men. Certainly it 
was all very mysterious. 

He turned again at the end of his path. ‘The trouble 
is, they’re not gentlemen,’ he was saying to himself again. 
He was well aware that he was a little priggish about 
this gentleman business, too, The wealthy orthodox of 
his own locality, even the hunting and shooting people 
— somehow he could not see many of them as gentlemen. 
Was it only because he so rarely hunted or shot himself, 
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whereas the wealthy orthodox, the great majority of 
whom were successful tradesmen, manufacturers, or 
stock-brokers, devoted themselves with passionate, if 
often belated, vehemence to hunting and shooting? 
Certainly there was a something — was it a flavour of 
the market? — about the country houses. Ridiculous, 
Anthony knew well enough, to sniff at money-making. 
Nobody could play the squire, in these bad days for 
landlords, without a lucrative trade tucked somewhere 
away in the background. Scratch the most bucolic and 
feudal of the squirearchy and you found the pill-maker, 
or at best the pill-maker’s daughter. Indeed it was only 
a chance acre or two in Kensington had kept the Rivers 
free this three hundred years from commerce themselves. 
They had been explorers, scholars, clergymen, soldiers 
and sailors, not often mere idlers, if seldom much dis- 
tinguished, but never, never money-makers. The Ken- 
sington acres had kept them from that. And gentility — 
surely it was in the professions and the services one 
looked for it to-day; scarcely in the City or the Com- 
bine? And it wasn’t the professions that owned the 
acres and the country houses. It was the market, or its 
descendants simply disguised, that rode out in pink and 
tramped the Scottish moors. 

Anthony reverted with a start to his former preoc- 
cupation. ‘We ought to be fighting these profiteers. 
The old Tory Party — all country parson and landed 
interest — was a much sounder concern at heart. It’s 
the Manchester men and the financiers have poisoned us. 
In more than half the industrial disputes the men are in 
the right, but we back the masters — ex officio. And the 
industrial seats drop away ...’ He paused abruptly and 
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thoughtfully removed a caterpillar from the rambler 
which overarched the path midway. 

“But it’s no good going over all this again,’ he thought. 
He resumed his march. Anne. She was the real problem 
now. Independent! Beyond that lay uncharted seas. 
Theoretically one returned sooner or later to a chastened 
party. Yes, but circumstances might prevent it. One 
could never tell. Supposing a still inconceivable road 
should yawn towards — the Labour Party. The bull- 
necked trade-unionists! As selfish, in their own way, as 
the profiteer, and no more imaginative. Uncharted 
seas indeed. But one must face the possibility — if there 
was one, which was certainly doubtful. And Anne? 
Would shat be fair to Anne? Social estrangements, lifted 
lorgnettes...And supposing it appeared that it 
wouldn’t be fair to Anne? Would that stop him doing 
it? Of course it was easy to be a hypocrite, but — yes, 
Anne certainly mattered more than anything else in the 
world. She mattered terribly. He had only to be away 
from her for six hours to realize how much she mattered. 
The strange new emotion which had partly reénforced 
and partly replaced the consuming obsession he had 
supposed to be love before they married... he could 
scarcely give it a name. Compassion? Was that the 
word? No, but certainly compassion was an element in 
it. Their first general election. She had been so terrified 
beforehand, and afterwards he had come upon some 
scraps of paper on which she had written queer frag- 
mentary notes of speeches she had expected to have to 
make. There had been spelling mistakes ... Somehow 
those spelling mistakes had moved him profoundly... 

The iron gate clanged, and Anne appeared waving a 
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hand at the far end of the path. She was accompanied 
at a respectful distance by Dr. Johnson, a portly but 
dignified Sealyham. 

‘I’ve told her to go to the cinema to-morrow night,’ 
called Anne. 

‘Her’ clearly meant Mrs. Hamps, who, though she 
strongly disapproved of the cinema as a standing temp- 
tation to the young, had once been encouraged by Anne 
to sample a film whose title promised a particularly har- 
rowing tragedy. Since then the taste had grown upon 
her, although she did not abate a jot her disapproval of 
the cinema as an institution. 

‘I’ve buried five myself,’ Mrs. Hamps used to say 
with some pride, and even Anne had never learnt pre- 
cisely whether the five were a husband and four children, 
or, as Anthony always maintained, five husbands. But 
though besides this Mrs. Hamps seemed by her own ac- 
count to have lost most of her remaining relatives by 
sudden death, her appetite for gloom had never been 
wholly satisfied. The drama of the film did something 
to appease her cravings. ‘Them comics I never will 
abide,’ she said, but the really tearful drew her like a 
magnet. Even the reports of railway accidents satisfied 
her less. And so whenever a promising title glowed upon 
the hoardings, Anne would study the posters critically, 
and if there seemed little risk of too happy an ending, 
would slip a florin into Mrs. Hamps’s hand and pack her 
off. And Mrs. Hamps would protest half-heartedly, 
‘Sheer stuff like the rest, I’ll be bound,’ but she never 
failed to go, or, Anne’s flair for titles being unerring, to 
return red-eyed but visibly content. 

‘It’s called ‘“‘Parted for Ever,”’ said Anne, ‘and 
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there’s a wonderful poster of a woman with her hair 
down and a poison bottle in her hand, weeping over a 
dead child with a shipwreck in the distance. Mrs. H. 
will simply revel in it.’ 

They had reached the seat under the yew hedge, and 
Anne sat down on it, in the eye of the sun. Dr. Johnson 
crept elaborately into the shadow beneath the seat 
and lay there with his tongue out, panting with a 
steady clicking sound. Anne clasped slim, brown hands 
behind her head and looked up at Anthony with a 
twinkle. 

“Well?’ she said. ‘Worrying?’ 

‘Not particularly. After all, it’s pretty well settled. 
One just has to wait now to see how things turn out. 
It’s a question of times and seasons.’ 

‘So you’re vot worrying, Tony?’ 

“Well, there’s just one thing.’ 

“Sit down and tell me.’ 

Anthony sat down. 

“There’s one thing you’ve got to realize, sweet.’ 

“All right,’ said Anne, ‘I’m good at realizing.’ 

‘If we go out no one can be sure what happens after- 
wards — where we may go one day.’ 

‘I’m not asking to be sure. Isn’t that what makes 
it exciting? Tony, are you getting middle-aged?’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Anthony. ‘Perhaps that’s what’s 
wrong. I’ve never had time to get used to anything yet. 
Perhaps that makes me want a bit of monotony for a 
change. First there was the war—three different 
fronts. Then getting in— at twenty-five. That was 
tremendously queer at first: much queerer than being a 
new boy at school. ‘And now just as I’m getting used to 
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it we seem to be going to move on. And then of 
course there’s you. I haven’t got used to you yet.’ 

‘Bless you for that, darling,’ said Anne. 

‘But I don’t think you see what I meant,’ persisted 
Anthony. ‘It isn’t the constituency I was thinking of: I 
can be Independent till the crack of doom as far as 
they’re concerned. They’re practically all poor. No 
magnates to withdraw subscriptions. As things are 
going now I’m beginning to be rather out of place as a 
Conservative. And they like us too — particularly you. 
No, the constituency’s all right. But, you see, once 
we’re out of the party there’s no telling where we may 
fetch up.’ He glanced at Anne, who nodded encourag- 
ingly. ‘Supposing we got floated towards the Labour 
lot, for example?’ 

-He paused and glanced at Anne again. “Of course, it 
isn’t in the least likely and things would have to alter a 
good deal before it happened. I can’t see myself going 
under the trade union yoke. Fat, boozing fellows, those 
trade-union chaps, most of them. And then the Reds, 
the glorious Reds. I think not, my dear. All the same 
one has to face facts. It might happen. Obviously there 
are a good few of them who think pretty much the same 
as a good few of us. There is bound to be common 
ground in a two-party system. The Bills that go 
through, whoever’s in, are always a sort of distillation 
from both sides; rather more of one side than the other, 
of course, but never undiluted. No, it’s the social 
wrench, Anne. There are lots of people we know, most 
of them probably, who would think us light-headed and 
wicked, too, if I voted occasionally with the Labour 
crowd, let alone if I joined them. Downright wicked!’ 
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“Yes, free love and the Moscow pay-roll,’ said Anne 
thoughtfully. ‘It’s a good thing you didn’t use that 
stuff, Tony.’ 

‘Anne, you must take this seriously. You see, it 
would matter more to you than to me. Of course it 
wouldn’t affect every one we know. Aubrey Trumble, 
for example. He would probably never condescend to 
know anything about it, if we didn’t mention it. But 
think of Mrs. Goldsithney. And, heavens above, think 
of Uncle William! He’d rather see us publicly divorced 
any day. Divorce has the merit of being fashionable at 
any rate. And there are scores of others. You'd begin 
to notice it soon enough. It would be hard on you, dar- 
ling.’ 

Anne slipped her arm under his. ‘Look here, crea- 
ture,’ she said, ‘do you want to know what I really think 
about this?’ Anthony nodded. ‘Very well, then. We’re 
talking about social wrenches, aren’t we? Mrs. Gold- 
sithney panting slightly and looking the other way 
when we meet and that sort of thing? Not the politics of 
it, because as far as they go, I agree with you; you may 
vote with them now and again, but I certainly don’t see 
it going beyond that as far as one can see ahead at pre- 
sent. Think of the Comrades! Think of — well, think 
of a lot of the Labour men. But just you understand 
this, my boy. You’re not to bother your solemn old head 
about me. Where you go, I go. That’s why I married 
you, you old goose. I know that’s terribly wifely, and I 
know it isn’t fashionable, but I can’t help it. Do you 
remember how terrified I was about politics at first? I 
never told you at the time, but I used to lie awake for 
hours at night just shaking. Well, I’ve got over all that, . 
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haven’t I? And this wouldn’t be a tenth as difficult. 
What should I lose anyhow? You’re the only person in 
the world that really matters to me, Tony. You talk as 
if I was a society dame — I, if you please, who haven’t 
used a rouge-stick since I was seventeen (and had fifteen 
proposals in a year for all that, my boy). Why, ifit came 
to a choice, I’d give all the Mrs. Goldsithneys in the 
universe, and a few over, for our friends in Walham; Joe 
Willis and the prize roses in his back garden, and that 
old busman’s widow, and old Mrs. Jones and the Nokes, 
and hundreds more. And Dr. Johnson wouldn’t give us 
up, would he?’ And she stirred that corpulent being 
with her foot. Dr. Johnson closed his jaws, thumped 
twice with his tail on the grass, and then resumed his 
panting. 

“Do you mean all that?’ said Anthony. 

“Very much so,’ said Anne. Anthony was silent. 

Anne leant forward, elbows on knees, and chin on 
hands; a dark curl or two fell across her forehead. 

“There’s only one thing that worries me about it,’ she 
said, after a pause. ‘And you'll never guess what that 
is.” 

“Tell me then.’ 

“It isn’t very easy to explain. But — well, I’ve al- 
ways thought no one could be a really consistent Labour 
man without — selling all he had and giving to the poor. 
Oh! I know it isn’t done. Lord Porthleven and the Ger- 
moes and soon. Honest folk, of course. And I know the 
— advice really applies to all of us, and we don’t do it. 
And I know it isn’t politics. Still, there is that feeling, 
you know. How can I put it? A sort of mysticism might 
come over a man; over you — once you’d taken such a 
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big step as even half joining the enemy. There 7s a touch 
of the mystic about you, you know; it’s frightened me 
sometimes. I’ve sometimes thought you ought to have 
been a clergyman, darling.’ 

“Heavens above, what is the woman saying?’ 

“Perhaps I don’t mean that. You’re always rather 
hard on the clergy, of course. Complexes, I suppose. 
You think at once of genial country parsons straining 
every nerve not to think anything about anything that 
would annoy the four-figure incomes in the parish.’ 

“Like Uncle William,’ said Anthony. 

“You’re always a bit too hard on the Archdeacon, too. 
But I didn’t mean a clergyman, Tony. What I really 
mean is the Saint Francis business, the Buddha business 
— off in the night, away from family, home and pro- 
perty. Leave all and follow Me. Cut loose from all 
earthly ties. Rough on wives, you know, that Buddha 
business. You might, you know — one day. It sounds 
silly, but that’s frightened me badly sometimes, Tony. 
You know I don’t believe much in prayer, but once or 
twice I’ve prayed like mad that you shouldn’t pray too 
much. I admit you don’t show signs of it at present, but 
— there are hints. You see I know you pretty well by 
now, much better than you'll ever know me. There is 
that strain in you somewhere, Tony — and it might 
come out one day. And, I’m absurdly jealous. I 
couldn’t bear having to share you with God.’ 

Anthony laughed aloud, and then seeing that Anne 
was not smiling he kissed her and said, “You needn’t be 
afraid, sweet. You have no rivals on earth —or in 
heaven.’ And he thought to himself, ‘So that’s why she’s 
always fought shy of talking about religion. Jealousy, 
bless her.’ 
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Anne sat back with her hands clasped in her lap. ‘I’ve 
only two real anxieties, you see,’ she said. ‘That’s one. 
The other, of course, is that you may die before me.’ 

‘I know all about that one,’ said Anthony gravely. 
‘I’ve thought about death.’ He was silent for a moment, 
pursuing his own thoughts. ‘Anne,’ he said, ‘I’m not 
particularly afraid of death. Death must be a falling- 
away of the world we see and feel. I don’t know what 
happens to the things we have thought, the grinding of 
the brute intellect. But what must wake, as all the rest 
is drawn horribly away into the void, is the real us, 
whatever that is — the us that’s buried at present under 
feeling and thinking and the rest of it. I suppose in 
spiritual people that must be the better part of them. 
You and I, sweetheart — we’re not spiritual people; 
though I sometimes think that in a way you’re mostly 
spirit, Anne, But the real in us that we can rely on is 
love, whatever that is. That will be there to start again 
with. Now this sounds foolish, but I can’t put it better. 
If I die before you, somehow or other I’m going to wait 
for you. Mind, I don’t know or care a rap about spirit- 
ualism, though this may sound Conan Doylish. It’s an 
appointment, Anne, if you like. Just as practical an ap- 
pointment as when you meet me for lunch on the Ter- 
race. And I'll expect the same of you if you die before 
me. Now, if I never say it again, I’ve said it now, and 
you'll remember.’ 

He breathed an inaudible sigh of relief to have fin- 
ished, and felt extremely young. ‘Just fancy,’ he 
thought, ‘if some of the Old Men of the Sea could hear 
me now.’ He was relieved to find that Anne seemed to 
be taking him seriously. 
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‘Very well, Tony,’ she said. And after a pause, ‘I 
suppose I do believe in immortality. I think I should 
never dare not to. As it is, there’s hardly an evening 
that I don’t say to myself, “Another of our days to- 
gether gone.” But Tony, don’t leave me if you can help 
it— ever. I’m frightened alone. I’m dreadfully old- 
fashioned and wifely, I know. Perhaps it comes of living 
in the country so much. It’s rather terrible to need a 
person as much as I need you. If you die before ’m 
very, very old, I shall kill myself. I don’t believe it 
would be wrong to do that, do you?’ 

‘Darling, don’t ask me that,’ said Anthony. ‘It’s all 
so absurdly complicated already.’ He stood up and 
stretched his arms. ‘However, the solution of that is for 
both of us to remain alive.’ He looked down the green 
flower-bordered path. The gentle patter of the fountain 
mingled pleasantly with the murmur of the bees; a 
pigeon hidden in the tree-tops crooned a liquid croo-a- 
croo, and a Red Admiral was flickering across the 
flowers. The garden was all life. Faintly the church 
bells chimed from Soldiershurst. 

‘Do you hear the bells?’ said Anthony. ‘It’s ae 
twenty past eleven. What about the car?’ 

‘No, not to-day’ said Anne, frowning. ‘I couldn’t 
bear church to-day.’ 

“All right,’ said Anthony. ‘But how quest everything 
is, darling.’ 

‘Queer but lovely,’ said Anne, as they aS arm- 
in-arm down the flower-bordered path. Dr. Johnson 
pattered heavily after them, panting slightly and paus- 
ing once to sit slowly down and scratch his left ear. The 
iron gate clanged behind them. The fountain, which 
Anthony had forgotten to turn off, played on. 


V 
NEWS FROM UNCLE WILLIAM 


A uTTLeE before four o’clock the glint of silver on a tray 
and a flutter of white apron crossing the grass towards 
the great copper beech roused Anne to sit up in her long 
wicker chair with a start. Anthony was sprawling on the 
grass at her side with a silver pencil, a sheet of notepaper 
and some newspaper cuttings, reflecting rather drowsily 
upon a speech he was to make at a public meeting in 
Walham on Monday evening. But at the moment his 
thoughts had been diverted by the unusual conduct of 
Dr. Johnson to that active-minded seventeenth-century 
Duchess of Newcastle, who has recorded, among count- 
less other fruitful speculations, her surmise as to why 
dogs that rejoice swing their tails. 

‘Tony,’ said Anne sharply, ‘the Archdeacon may be 
upon us any minute. You must go in and change your 
coat at once.’ 

“Not really?’ said Anthony, rolling over lazily. 

‘Yes,’ said Anne firmly. ‘You simply must be de- 
cently tidy or Uncle William will suspect the worst. I 
shouldn’t be surprised, as it is, if he was coming just to 
give you a warning: he’s bound to have heard rumours. 
And after all why should he stop here otherwise? He 
must be burning to get home and tell Aunt Nesta all 
about Windsor.’ 

“You never know with Uncle William. He may want 
to impress us with Sir Edward Elmshott (he’s a shipping 
millionaire, by the way; I looked him up); or he may 
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want to impress Sir Edward Elmshott with us, in which 
case I had certainly better change my coat. Or, if one 
must sometimes be charitable, he may simply want a cup 
of tea.’ 

‘In any case you must hurry, Tony. If you’re not 
down here when they come, I shan’t speak to you for 
the rest of the day.’ 

Anthony knew from experience that she was quite 
likely to carry out the threat, and he climbed to his feet 
with a groan. As he walked across the lawn towards the 
open French windows, he folded up the sheet of paper 
with its scanty pencilled jottings and put it carefully 
away into his breast pocket. He never let notes for his 
speeches go into any other pocket. Even if, as at pre- 
sent, he was going to change the coat at once, he was 
always careful about this, and he kept that pocket 
empty for the purpose. It was an omen; for notes to go 
into any other pocket would have brought bad luck. 

The dressing-room looked across through a gap in the 
near trees to the smoke-blue distances of Soldiershurst. 
Beneath the open windows the gravel drive and the 
borders beyond glowed bright against the dark green of 
the Wellingtonias. 

From out of sight on the highroad came the steady 
hum of a passing car. A dog barking in the distance, the 
light breeze in the tree-tops, and the low sun-drowsed 
hum of insects among the flowers blended together into 
the slumbrous voice of a thousand summer afternoons. 
Anthony listened to it for a moment with half-closed 
eyes, and for a moment the world he knew seemed to 
melt, overflowing the boundaries of time and space, into 
something very different, something unseizable which 
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was gone in a moment, leaving him with a vague dis- 
quiet. 

As he was turning to go downstairs again, his eye fell 
upon a large engraving hanging upon the wall by the 
door, and he paused. It had been given long ago to his 
father by Uncle William, and his father, not knowing 
where else to put it, and having unnecessary scruples 
about destroying it, had hung it in his dressing-room. 
There Anthony had left it unmoved, having long grown 
used to it, and still now and again, when he noticed it, 
being captivated by the variety of speculations which it 
aroused. It was a picture of the Waterloo Anniversary 
Banquet of 1845 and represented, seated round a huge 
table, many scores of distinguished gentlemen, plastered 
with stars and orders, and all, for some inscrutable rea- 
son, nursing plumed hats, and listening. The picture 
fascinated him. He never looked at it without discover- 
ing some new and bizarre feature. Thus there were 
scarcely more than two chairs to every three of the 
great. Was it possible that some of the generals had 
come in for the dessert from a less distinguished ban- 
queting-hall, and were now sitting upon the laps of the 
field marshals? Worst of all, further examination made 
it clear that quite a number of the stately and ribanded 
torsos must have ended abruptly at the waist. There 
was no escaping it. There simply were not nearly enough 
legs to go round. Could Waterloo really have played 
such havoc? If so many of the mutilated were now, 
thirty years later, apparently field marshals and peers of 
the realm, it certainly suggested that England after the 
Napoleonic wars was not so like England after the Great 
War as was sometimes suggested. 
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Looking at the picture, Anthony seemd to breathe 
rich, invigorating draughts of the atmosphere of the 
eighteen-forties. He guessed that some relative of Uncle 
William’s must have been wedged among the great that 
evening, and Uncle William, whose people, the Hoves, 
had been small suburban solicitors, had no doubt 
‘pointed him out, with suitable comments, to his 
brother-in-law when he presented the masterpiece. 
Could it possibly have been Uncle William’s wedding- 
present to his sister and her husband? Uncle William 
had been a curate when Anthony’s father and mother 
married. Anthony tried to imagine him as a curate and 
found it difficult. Since then he had risen considerably, 
though hardly adequately, by way of a West End parish 
and a Canonry of Westminster, and thanks to a quality 
to which it is difficult to give the right name, but which 
is at least as necessary to most clerical successes as a 
belief in the Thirty-Nine Articles. A statesmanlike 
quality which enabled him all but infallibly to select the 
right side in all the disputes which from time to time 
divided the Church and the nation. For at least thirty 
years his position had entitled him to be listened to with 
respect by his brethren of the cloth, and during that 
period he had had occasion to oppose a very large num- 
ber of movements and to support one or two, and al- 
ways for the same statesmanlike reasons. He had never 
approved a proposal which lacked the public support of 
archbishops and Conservative statesmen, nor opposed 
one which had obtained it. His one mistake, to which he 
still looked back with vivid regret, had been to approve 
from the pulpit a compromise suggested by the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury in one of the early strikes and 
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afterwards publicly criticised as overindulgent to the 
workmen by many bishops and financiers and by nearly 
half the Heads of Houses at both Oxford and Cambridge. 
Anthony had once heard Uncle William hint of this re- 
grettable episode, and had been smitten with the wild 
suspicion that in his heart of hearts Uncle Willian sup- 
posed himself, thanks to this one inadvertence, to be 
secretly regarded by the innermost circles of orthodoxy 
as prone to extreme and dangerous views. 

A slight disturbance of the gravel of the drive oc- 
curred beneath the window, and, looking out, Anthony 
saw a stately Rolls-Royce already at rest below. He 
hastened downstairs to intercept the visitors before they 
could be conducted to find Anne alone on the lawn, 
which would mean indignation on her part, veiled at 
first by the amenities of hospitality, but possibly cul- 
minating in the execution of her threat not to speak to 
him for the rest of the day. 

Uncle William, who was short and stout, was peering 
short-sightedly about him in the hall. ‘Looking for a 
butler,’ thought Anthony instantaneously to himself as 
he came down the last few steps of the staircase at a run, 
and noticed the trim Eliza tripping to relieve Uncle 
William of his coat. For Uncle William had once tact- 
fully urged, and more than once since then elaborately 
hinted, the desirability of a male retainer or two. ‘More 
suitable for a place like this, my dear boy,’ he had said 
genially. ‘There are still some of the old sort to be had.’ 
And the memory of something indefinably distasteful 
about Uncle William’s delivery of this advice, even if 
Anthony had not cherished insurmountable objections 
of his own to the old sort, would probably have ever 
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afterwards effectually prevented him from engaging a 
specimen of it. ‘Thank you, Eliza,’ he said with un- 
necessary emphasis, as he crossed the hall. The Arch- 
deacon greeted Anthony with courteous warmth (Uncle 
William was always courteous), and in a voice to which 
one would instinctively apply the epithets which are 
customarily used of wines. Rich, mellow, fruity — it 
was all these. One could almost say that it was tawny. 
Sir Edward Elmshott, whom Anthony seemed vaguely 
to remember having seen before, was revealed as a very 
small man with a very long, drooping tow-coloured 
moustache, and an air of intense melancholy, standing 
with his hands in his pockets gazing sadly up at a land- 
scape hanging on the wall above his head, and whistling 
faintly through his teeth. When presented by the Arch- 
deacon he took one hand from its pocket and shook 
hands limply, observing sadly, with eyes fixed vaguely 
on the middle distance, ‘Saw you at your father’s fu- 
neral. Nice Shayer, that.’ And then as he replaced his 
hand in its pocket, and with another weary glance up- 
ward, ‘But he’s a falling market. H’m.’ His habit of 
slightly clearing his throat after most of his remarks 
added an unintentionally supercilious flavour to his 
habitual air of melancholy detachment. 

As Anthony crossed the lawn with his two guests, 
Anne rose to greet them beneath the copper beech with 
a radiant smile, and Dr. Johnson, who disliked visitors, 
on principle, moved a few steps to meet them and then, 
feeling apparently that it would be foolish to leave the 
shade, sat down on his hind quarters with a rumbling 
srunt. Sir Edward walked with a peculiar springy 
shuffle, his hands in his coat pockets, and whistling al- 
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most inaudibly through his teeth. Halfway across the 
lawn he paused, and turning round with short shuffling 
steps gazed reflectively back at the house. Then, with a 
barely audible ‘H’m,’ he veered round again and re- 
sumed his steady shuffle towards the copper beech. 

Anthony found himself, when the tea-cups were dis- 
tributed, sitting between Uncle William and Sir Edward 
and admiring the charming air of deference and interest 
with which Anne was attending to Uncle William’s 
views upon a rumoured betrothal in the royal family. 
Uncle William’s head was so bald that the rich luxuriance 
of his eyebrows stood out in arresting contrast, a con- 
trast heightened by a powerful vertical agitation which 
affected them when Uncle William spoke with emphasis, 
as Uncle William usually did. Sir Edward, who had de- 
clined all food, had released one hand to receive his tea- 
cup, but had now placed the cup on the ground and was 
gazing thoughtfully at the lawn, with his hands in his 
pockets once more. 

“Nice grass,’ he observed. ‘Old?’ 

‘A hundred and thirty years, roughly,’ said Anthony. 

‘That’s right, that’s right,’ said Sir Edward, with a 
melancholy shake of the head. ‘Old grass, old pictures, 
old wine. All good. Everything else better new. H’m. 
New houses, new furniture, new methods, and so on. 
Trouble is, new house — no old grass. Infernal nuisance 
new grass,’ he heaved a deep sigh and added enigmat- 
ically: ‘Nice little place in Kent.’ He did not seem to 
expect Anthony to reply, but cocked his head on one 
side and gazed up at the copper beech, hissing faintly 
through his teeth. 

‘I was just telling Anne,’ said the caressing, nutty 
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voice of the Archdeacon, ‘that I was wishing you had 
been with me this afternoon, Anthony. I had a long 
talk with Lord Mullion, a most interesting man. He is 
most intimate, of course, with the Prime Minister. He 
was speaking of the contrasts between the Great War 
and the struggle with Napoleon. You would have been 
most interested.’ Anthony made sounds of polite en- 
couragement. ‘Lord Mullion said how remarkable it 
was that the Napoleonic war found its way so little into 
contemporary fiction, and what a contrast that was 
with the literature of to-day. That is very noticeably 
true, of course, of the writings of Jane Austen, for ex- 
ample. I pointed out that an interesting comparison 
might be made with the classic Greek writers contem- 
porary with the Peloponnesian War. But I should have 
liked you to have a chance of discussing modern writers 
with Lord Mullion from that point of view. I must say I 
was surprised to find that he showed such a knowledge 
of them. I was a little out of my depth myself. With the 
classics, he is, of course, familiar from boyhood. He 1s 
certainly a most cultivated person, and extremely in- 
fluential.’ 

Uncle William’s instinct for the right people, reflected 
Anthony, extended to literature. After all, after cen- 
turies of the respectful study of the ruling classes, 
Sophocles and Aéschylus ranked almost by now as mem- 
bers of an English county family. And Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dickens, and the worthies of English literature, 
of whom Uncle William had a remarkably thorough, and 
somehow a deferential rather than enthusiastic, know- 
. ledge, they, too, though questionable enough no doubt 
in their own day, had long since been transmuted by the 
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healing touch of time from mere writers into Personages. 
But with modern writers in whom this sanatory process 
of social translation was necessarily not yet complete, 
might indeed never be completed, Uncle William wasted 
no time; and Anthony could well believe that he must 
have found it difficult without assistance to play his 
part in a conversation on such subjects with Lord Mul- 
lion. It must have been with a faint surprise, too, that 
he had had to listen to such a topic from such a source, 
almost as if Lord Mullion had taken it into his head to 
discuss with apparent relish the social intrigues of an 
unfashionable suburb. 

‘Mullion’s got good grass, too,’ interposed Sir Ed- 
ward suddenly, removing his hands simultaneously from 
his coat pockets and placing them palm downwards upon 
his knees. ‘Possibly not so old as this, though. Not 
sure.’ 

“The grounds of Sennen Grange were laid out about 
1800,’ pronounced Uncle William. ‘I once spent a 
night there.’ 

‘Mr. Rivers beats him by a couple of lengths, then,’ 
said Sir Edward unexpectedly, gazing into space and 
raising and lowering one hand with a strangely finlike 
gesture. 

‘Another cup of tea, Sir Edward?’ suggested Anne. 

Sir Edward picked up his cup with a convulsive start 
and handed it to Anthony, murmuring, ‘Excellent, ex- 
cellent. Thank you, no more.’ 

Anthony observed with surprise that its contents had 
not been touched. 

The Archdeacon brushed some crumbs from his lap 
and cleared his throat. ‘An excellent tea and most re- 
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freshing,’ he observed, and added with gently working 
eyebrows, ‘Sir Edward is most interested in old gardens, 
Anne, and, if I may say so, he is a great expert. I am 
sure both he and you would learn something if you were 
kind enough to show him the walled garden here.’ 

Anthony caught Anne’s eye for an instant. ‘I told you 
so,’ it said, ‘there’s something up.’ 

“How nice,’ she said aloud. ‘Would you really like to 
see it, Sir Edward?’ 

‘Oh, pleased, pleased. Very kind,’ gasped Sir Ed- 
ward, stumbling to his feet; and he shuffled off obedi- 
ently beside her. For some moments Anthony and 
Uncle William watched them in silence as they slowly 
skirted the lawn towards the iron gate of the walled 
garden, followed reluctantly by Dr. Johnson, who 
limped heavily with one paw in mute protest against un- 
necessary activity on a hot afternoon. Anne walked 
with one hand on her hip and a brightly coloured sun- 
shade in the other, and her laughter came back to them. 
“Surely he can’t have made a Joke?’ thought Anthony. 
Then Uncle William drew his chair a little closer, and 
Anthony composed himself for polite attention. (‘It’s 
my business, though,’ he thought.) 

‘Lord Mullion was speaking of a matter I had already 
heard something of from other quarters,’ began Uncle 
William. ‘This is strictly between ourselves, of course. 
It seems that Mr. — well, a member of the Cabinet — 
is shortly to be promoted to the House of Lords. Per- 
haps, you see, I ought not to mention names. This will 
mean, of course, more promotions and a vacant under- 
secretaryship.” Uncle William laid a hand impressively 
on Anthony’s knee. ‘Lord Mullion told me in strict con- 
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fidence what I had heard whispers of before.” He low- 
ered his voice, and bent further forward with a tremen- 
dous concentration of brow. ‘Your name will be seri- 
ously considered, my dear boy. In fact I don’t think 
there is much question about the decision.’ He leaned 
back triumphantly. 

Anthony’s heart missed a beat. He had sometimes 
speculated as to whether his being taken for the moving 
spirit among the four or five banded malcontents might 
possibly have some such result, but he had speedily 
dismissed the idea, partly perhaps from an instinctive 
sense that the offer would be a temptation which it 
would need an effort to meet. This was a very different 
affair to being Judkin’s secretary. He felt himself 
flushing with pleasure, and yet at the same time seeing 
in a flash of confused realization all the disturbances 
that would follow if the news were true. Simultaneously 
in one tumultuous impression he saw himself rising to 
answer his first question, the world opening golden be- 
fore him, and just as clearly he saw Anne leaning over 
his shoulder, as he phrased, with a bitter pang of mis- 
giving, the letter of refusal. Anne? What would she say? 
He steadied his racing thoughts with an effort as Uncle 
William continued: ‘Of course this is a magnificent op- 
portunity, my boy, and I wish your father and mother 
were alive to rejoice in it, as I do. You will be settling 
down now, Anthony. Young men have a right to be 
hot-headed and — er — independent — quite right, of 
course, quite right; but the man who is going to make a 
statesman knows when to settle down. The Session is 
all but over,’ he added thoughtfully, ‘but it may be some 
weeks before things come to a head.’ 
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Poor Anthony’s brain was in a whirl. Statesman? 
What terribly good sense it all sounded! Or did it only 
amount to saying, ‘The statesman knows when to be- 
tray his friends’? He tried to picture himself telling 
Marling and Sellars and Stokes and the rest that he had 
changed his views; that he was to become... Oppor- 
tunities do not return... Uncle William was leaning 
back gleefully in his chair and rubbing his hands to- 
gether. Anthony summoned a dazed attention. 

“We haven’t had a minister in the Rivers family — 
you see I almost count myself a member of the family’ 
— he explained with a faintly deprecatory rise and fall 
of eyebrow — ‘since the father of the builder of Ravens- 
heath House.’ And he was only Paymaster of the forces 
for a few months. 

(The eighteenth century; historic country houses; 
statesmen with European reputations; the polite scep- 
ticism of Sellars and Marling; opportunities do not re- 
tern). '.) 

Mentally a conflicting and fragmentary tumult, 
Anthony heard himself saying calmly to Uncle William: 
‘Thank you very much for telling me. It’s very good of 
you to have taken the trouble to come here.’ 

‘Not at all, my boy, not at all,’ replied Uncle William 
richly. ‘I’m delighted for your sake: and one can’t help 
being interested in the fortunes of a family like ours. 
I’m bound to say you’ve taken it very coolly, Anthony. 
Perhaps you had your suspicions already, eh? Some 
young fellows would have been quite overcome.’ 

At this moment Anthony was thankful to descry Anne 
and Sir Edward at the far corner of the lawn. Anne was 
pointing towards the house with her sunshade, and Sir 
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Edward, with both hands in his coat pockets, was shuf- 
fling dutifully at her side. Anthony noticed with sur- 
prise that he wore a crimson rose in his buttonhole, and 
the picture of Anne pinning it there for him added itself 
to his mental tumult. ‘Anne’s a marvel,’ he thought to 
himself, and somehow this reflection related itself to his 
preoccupations and was soothing. Dr. Johnson, having 
seen his charges safely out of the garden, was moving off 
towards the house with an air of one belatedly fulfilling 
an important engagement. 

‘Well, well, we must be going,’ said Uncle William, 
rising. ‘You won’t let this go beyond Anne, of 
course.’ 

And as they moved to meet the others, Uncle William 
actually slipped his hand through Anthony’s arm. As 
they met, Anthony could see a volume of unspoken 
questions in Anne’s eyes. 

Anne said, ‘Sir Edward gave me some tremendously 
useful hints, Tony. But he said he really liked the gar- 
den, so I made him take a Madame Herriot.’ 

“Pleasant memento; nice garden. Begonias want look- 
ing to,’ said Sir Edward, shuffling jerkily along with his 
eyes bent on the ground. 

When the farewells had been taken and Sir Edward 
and the Archdeacon were in their places and Sir Ed- 
ward’s chauffeur was about to engage his gears, Uncle 
William leant forward and said to Anthony: ‘God bless 
you, my boy’; and Anthony, astonished, thought, ‘He’s 
really a very decent old BH Ie s silly to mind his being 
a snob.’ 

And as the car began to move, Anne waved and 
called, ‘Mind you come again soon, Sir Edward’; and 
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Sir Edward lifted his hat with something almost roguish 
in his eye. 

“You are a wonder, Anne,’ said Anthony as they 
turned into the hall, arm in arm. ‘I believe that old 
buffer’s another victim.’ 

But Anne was impatient. ‘Well, what was the con- 
ference of the Big Two about?’ she said. ‘Warnings, I 
suppose?” {> % 

“Come back to the copper beech,’ replied Anthony. 


VI 
ON THE HEATH 


Next morning Anthony woke with a vague sense that 
something unpleasant was impending. It was an im- 
pression which did not dislimn as the day unfolded. One 
ingredient was certainly a memory of Uncle William’s 
news and Anne’s reception of it. 

“How splendid!’ Anne had exclaimed, and for a mo- 
ment Anthony had supposed that she saw no leaden 
lining to this silver cloud, and he was surprised to find 
that, clearly as he perceived it himself, he was irration- 
ally encouraged by the possibility that Anne did not per- 
ceive it. And he had been surprised, too, to observe once 
again how quickly and unhesitatingly Anne arrived at 
her opinion. It was almost always so with Anne; 
whereas for his part he found the making of decisions 
slow and anxious work. 

“It doesn’t really matter about Marling and the 
others,’ she had said. ‘It’s a question of your own opin- 
ions, Tony. If you’re sure you don’t trust Government, 
you oughtn’t to support it whatever you’re offered. 

And it had all seemed quite clear to Anne. But to 
Anthony it was far from clear, and he felt somewhat 
agerieved that Anne should find it so easy, and also 
perhaps there was a suspicion that he undervalued the 
under-secretaryship and its temptations, and that this 
was obscurely somehow an undervaluation of himself 
and his career. Anne could be jealous of God: was she, 
perhaps unconsciously, a little jealous of his career? Or 
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did she perhaps not take it as seriously as it deserved? 
After all, it was no doubt a little difficult to take one’s 
husband quite as seriously as it might be hoped the 
world in general took him. But Anthony felt, even as he 
indulged them, that these reflections were not fair to 
Anne. The fact was, he admitted to himself, that he was 
inclined to transfer elsewhere some of the disquietude 
occasioned by the problem of the moment. And it was 
undoubtedly an infernal problem. After all he might 
have decided to hold on, even if there had been no news 
from Uncle William, and now the news made it so diffi- 
cult. If he held on now it would seem as if And 
yet — opportunities do not return. An immense litera- 
ture, the output of countless business colleges and cor- 
respondence courses, assured him that this was so. And 
a career was a career. He had always vaguely pictured 
himself achieving a Position at some fairly remote date 
in the future. He was not sure whether he desired to do 
so more for Anne’s sake or for his own. Certainly he felt 
obstinately that a Position was a tribute which ought 
eventually to be deposited at Anne’s feet, even if she did 
not seem at present particularly anxious to see it there. 
Or perhaps Anne did secretly desire it, but concealed 
her ambitions, lest they should make harder his own 
coming choice? When he asked her something of this 
sort she merely replied: 

‘Of course, I should be terribly proud to see you a 
High Panjandrum, Tony, but it’s not worth while let- 
ting that spoil our time now, is it?’ 

Women were certainly extremely hard to understand. 

And another ingredient in his discomfort was the 
customary slight flinching of the resolution on Monday 
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morning, link between the happy, transient peace of a 
Sunday afternoon with Anne and the engrossing turmoil 
of the week to be. The week was to begin, as always, 
almost at once. He was to be driven to Reading to catch 
the ten-forty and he would be at Westminster by 
twelve. And he was to spend that night in the constit- 
uency. There was a public meeting there in the evening, 
and after the meeting he would spend the night, as he 
sometimes did on such occasions, at the house of Joe 
Willis, a railway guard and one of Anthony’s most ar- 
dent supporters. He liked Joe Willis, and enjoyed visits 
to his house. Also it was good propaganda for the party, 
a fact much insisted upon by the party agent. (“The 
people like that sort of thing, Mr. Rivers. Say what you 
please, they like it,’ he would say.) But it would mean 
that he would not see Anne until Tuesday night, unless 
she chose to come up to lunch with him on Tuesday 
afternoon, for she had to entertain the Committee of the 
local Nursing Association at Ravensheath after tea to- 
day, and would not have time after that to reach Wal- 
ham for the meeting. Anthony had a tiny service-flat 
not far from Westminster which would just hold Anne 
and himself when need arose, but whenever possible he 
got back to Ravensheath for the night; and he counted 
on returning on Tuesday evening. At the moment, 
however, Tuesday evening seemed a long way off, and 
he felt an unusual sympathy with Mrs, Hamps who re- 
plied after breakfast to his comment on the beauty of 
the morning by remarking darkly, ‘Ah, it’s fine enough 
here, but be sure of it, there’s storms somewhere.’ 
Most of the short hour left before it was time for him 
to go Anthony spent writing letters in his study. Anne 
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was not coming with him to Reading. Soon after ten 
she was to call on a neighbour on some business con- 
nected with the Nursing Association. She usually found 
some excuse not to see him off when he went away. 
Often, however outwardly cheerful might have been her 
mood up to the last moment, when it came she would 
cling to him with a sudden desperation and whisper, 
“Don’t leave me, don’t leave me,’ and Anthony would 
see once more that unforgettable taxi at Victoria. 

Anne had been almost petulant at breakfast. An- 
thony had glanced hurriedly at the centre page of ‘The 
Times’ as he sat down and Anne, though she must have 
known that it was only the most transient inspection, 
had said crossly, ‘I think you might talk to me when you 
are here,’ and for the rest of the short meal time she had 
answered him curtly and with the air of one suffering 
an unmerited injustice. And though Anthony knew 
well enough from past experience that what she was 
really hurt by was not him but his going away from her, 
inevitable though she knew it to be, he could not prevent 
a faint answering brusqueness creeping into his voice. 
But when the meal was over and he sat writing alone in 
his study, he felt a disagreeable suspicion that he had 
been unkind. And this was another element in his men- 
tal discomfort. 

As he sat writing on this Monday morning, too, he 
was reminded, as so often at such times, of the sad, 
lingering endings of schoolboy summer holidays. The 
intermittent sounds of Anne moving overhead, even of 
Mrs. Hamps passing heavily across the hall, the whole 
life of the house seemed, as they might have then, 
doubly precious and irrecoverable. The slow tickings of 
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the clock in the hall seemed to loosen their hold upon 
the present one by one against their will as they fell re- 
luctantly into the unplumbed abysses of the past. He 
thought, ‘When I am old, what wouldn’t I give to be 
back here at this instant, with everything just : as it is 
now, worries and all?’ 

Just before a quarter to ten Anne came into the study 
with a rueful smile. 

‘I’m sorry I was nasty, Tony. Do be nice to me, 
though.’ Anthony embraced her, feeling certain at once 
that the fault had been entirely his. ‘Why shouldn’t 
you walk across the heath with me to Mrs. Goldsith- 
ney’s, Tony?’ she went on. ‘I’ll be on my best behay- 
iour and you can tell Rogers to pick you up at her gate 
in the Sunbeam.’ And Anthony had agreed with alac- 
rity. He left his small suitcase to be brought in the car 
and took his hat and stick. 

They walked hand in hand down the drive, speaking 
little. Dr. Johnson preceded them with an air of mingled 
excitement and importance. 

*T’ll send you a card to-night to say whether I’m com- 
ing up to-morrow,’ said Anne, ‘and if I do, I'll lunch, of 
course. No one else besides me, please, Tony. Not 
Claire Selving even,’ she added maliciously, Claire 
Selving being a still unmarried lady with whom Anthony 
had once confessed to a mild flirtation in extreme youth. 

They crossed the road beyond their gate and skirted 
the heath in the general direction of Aubrey Trumble’s 
cottage. In the warm sun the scent of heather and fir 
assailed them as a wave. 

‘It’s been a lovely week-end, hasn’t it?’ said Anne. 

“Like all week-ends,’ replied Anthony. 
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Anne walked with a puzzled frown, and in a little 
while she said, ‘I’m going to sit down on the log under 
that tree.’ 

Anthony thought, ‘There’s something on her mind,’ 
and looked at his watch. ‘We’ve got twenty minutes,’ 
he said, and leant against the trunk of the solitary tree, 
looking down at her. 

‘Do you think you know me, Tony?’ asked Anne, 
stirring the grey sand with her toe. 

“Very well, I think, Anne.’ 

‘Then you know more than I do. Oh, I know, I have 
ways; and there’s a certain look about me. And all that 
you say you love. But where am J beneath my ways 
and my looks? I’ve thought and thought about it, 
Tony, and I don’t know what the answer is. I believe 
that that’s partly why I hate your leaving me even for 
an hour. I think, “He may never come back, and I don’t 
know him yet.’ You don’t see?’ 

She hesitated and went on: ‘Well, I sometimes think 
that the real Anthony, the real Anne, are making ges- 
tures to each other across great distances, signalling to 
each other, Tony. I want to get closer to you, and there’s 
such a little time. Even when I’m closest to you, even 
when I think, “If only it could be always like this,” I 
sometimes think, too, “Signals, signals.” The real me is 
shut up inside here’ — she touched her breast — ‘lonely 
for ever. I sometimes think human beings are like ship- 
wrecked people, each on their own raft waving to each 
other across such huge distances of sea, Tony, and so 
sure to be misunderstood. And even people like us two, 
we've only got voices after all, voices and flesh and 
bones: and the real ws can’t say what it warits with 
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words, nor yet with kisses. It comes so close sometimes, 
Tony, but it always just escapes. You won't know what 
I mean, because, although you’re Tony, you’re a man. 
I don’t suppose there are two people happier than we 
are, not two anywhere: it’s not that I’m not as happy as 
a woman could be. I’m not even sure that happiness 
would be the right word for the closeness that always 
escapes, the getting through to the real you and the 
real me. But I feel it waiting there ahead of us, and 
every time you go away I say to myself, “ He’s gone and 
it hasn’t come yet.” She leant her chin upon her hand 
with an air of infinite desolation. 

Watching Anne sitting there, a small figure solitary 
and perplexed amid the great expanse of heath and sky, 
Anthony thought of time and its horrible dangers press- 
ing in upon the frailty of mortals; Time the dreaded, the 
irresistible, the unforgotten. ‘I oughtn’t to leave her,’ 
he thought. ‘This is a mood, of course. ‘All the same it 
represents something that’s worrying her. And after all 
our life together is the real adventure. She knows that 
because she’s a woman. I play about with the politics 
and other child’s games and distract myself from it. 
That’s what she’s thinking of now.’ 

He decided to reply to what he judged to be her real 
thought, and not to what she said. 

‘Move up, darling,’ he said, and squeezed himself a 
place upon the fallen log. ‘There, I don’t care who sees 
us, and he put his arm round her waist. He glanced at 
the circle of heath and sky, empty save for a solitary 
rook, winging darkly into the distance. ‘Look here, 
snip. Be good enough to realize once and for all that I 
care for you more than for anything else in the world. I 
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know that I said that often enough before we married, 
but I didn’t know what I was talking about then. What 
I felt for you then was mostly a kind of rage that can 
from time to time return, but will not always return. 
What I feel for you now includes that old desire as the 
pool contains the raindrop. I don’t know what it is, but 
I know that it lasts for ever and that it explains the 
secrets of the world, and that it belongs to the nature of 
God. I dabble in politics because of the tribal tradition 
that a man must do something. But you know I would 
take the Chiltern Hundreds to-morrow if politics came 
between us.’ 

Anne looked slowly up at him, and her eyes were full 
of tears. He realized that she was glad that he had tried 
to understand her thoughts, but that he had not under- 
stood them in the least. 

“Kiss me, Tony,’ she said. ‘Kiss me as if you might 
never be able to kiss me again.’ 

At the white gate of Mrs. Goldsithney’s garden, 
Anthony looked at his watch. 

‘Five to ten — another five minutes, Anne.’ He 
wanted tremendously to say something cheerful, some- 
thing that would console her. He felt obscurely, as he 
had felt so often, that he was sacrificing Anne, and that 
for all their intimacy Anne had sorrows which he sur- 
mised, but into which he would never be wholly ad- 
mitted. 

‘I won’t wait, darling,’ said Anne with a sornewhat 
tremulous smile, and looking hastily round embraced 
him with a sudden desperation. ‘Come back to me soon, 
soon,’ she whispered fiercely, as he beld her to him tight. 
“Say it won’t seem long, Tony.’ 
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‘Of course it won’t seem long, darling.’ ‘Forty hours,’ 
he thought. 

Then Anne pushed him away and hurried up the trim 
gravel sweep, Dr. Johnson at her heels. At its bend she 
turned to look back, hesitated a moment and was gone. 
Anthony turned with a sigh and walking back across 
the road jumped the ditch beyond and sat on a conven- 
ient hillock in the heather, gazing across the open heath. 

“We’ve been married five years and parting is still al- 
ways like this,’ he thought. ‘It’s queer. It’s all damned 
queer.” He had not spoken that consoling word, nor 
could he quite guess what the consoling word should be. 
He realized that the sorrow of parting was but a symbol 
of some unspoken grief or fear that lay deeper, as deep 
perhaps as life itself, inherent maybe in marriage, or 
even in humanity. But what it was he could not tell. 
Yet with the sense of its presence came an unpleasant 
sense also, irrational perhaps but persistent, of tram- 
pling clumsily roughshod over something in Anne that 
was at once infinitely fragile and infinitely defenceless. 

He had often sat thus in the past on other vantage- 
points and dreamily surveyed the heath, and felt its 
sadness mingle with the sadness of life. It was empty; 
scarcely a sound spoke of man. Beneath the hot sun 
and the high, fleecy clouds there rose from the heather 
its own sounds; the continuous, thin whine of many in- 
sects; the faintest whisper of a light breeze; the occa- 
sional chirp of a grasshopper, and a constant, small 
cracking sound, like a fairy delicately breaking a tiny 
nut with her teeth, or a man carefully snapping a brittle 
straw. This was caused by the splitting in the hot sun- 
light of the innumerable seed-pods of the gorse, small, 
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dry sheaths covered thick with silver down which burst 
open to release the minute brown balls of seed. Only the 
murmur of a train labouring across the sunny heath- 
lands, somewhere far out of sight, and, from nearer at 
hand, the persistent clucking of a hen in one of the out- 
lying gardens of the village of Ravensheath told of the 
presence of man. 

_ Anthony looked at his watch again, and stood up. He 
glanced malignantly at Mrs. Goldsithney’s gables, 
visible above the trees. 

“Curse all business,’ he muttered. A car had become 
audible beyond the bend, and in a few seconds had 
rounded the corner into sight and come to rest, throb- 
bing delicately in the road at his side. A man whose 
face bore the almost unmistakable stamp of chauffeur, 
mysteriously superimposed upon, and blending with, 
the altogether unmistakable stamp of groom, touched 
his hat and grinned politely. Anthony rejumped the 
ditch, and climbed into the seat beside the driver. ‘You 
drive, he said. As the car moved off he looked back in 
case by chance he should see a blue dress at Mrs. Gold- 
sithney’s gate. He was still looking back when the car 
crested a slight rise and the white gate was hidden from 
view. He turned again witha sigh. ‘Five minutes out of 
forty hours,’ he said to himself, and pulled out a sheet of 
letter-paper from his breast-pocket. The car bore him 
on through the red-brick of Ravensheath village over the 
red-brick bridge by Ravensheath station, basking de- 
serted in the sunlight on its fir-guarded branch-line, and 
sharp to the right through the butterfly-haunted heath 
rising upward towards the high sentinel ridge from 
which one may gaze south with miles of unkempt fir- 
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wood and heather at one’s back and miles of orderly 
meadowland at one’s feet. And so at last away from the 
heathlands altogether. He looked again at his notes 
with distaste. ‘Need meeting— £11 million (Mr. 
Asquith). The two old men from Glasgow...’ He 
wondered what it all meant. The two old men from 
Glasgow, at least, he remembered. They were the 
heroes of an ancient humorous tale. They would like 
the two old men from Glasgow at Walham. How ex- 
actly did it fit into his speech, though? 


Vil 
WALHAM 


Antuony glanced down at his watch. He had been 
speaking for upwards of forty minutes and he realized 
with relief that the speech had gone well and that it 
was now time to bring it to an end. The two old men 
from Glasgow had dutifully played their part and Wal- 
ham had received them with welcome hilarity. It was 
a largely working-class audience, with a sprinkling of 
old ladies, small shopkeepers, and clerks. On the whole 
not by any means a typical Conservative gathering. 
Indeed the approval of the Powers, to which Uncle Wil- 
liam’s news bore testimony, was no doubt largely a 
recognition of Anthony’s personal hold over what might 
well in these days have been an Opposition seat. There 
were perhaps six hundred people in the room, which was 
a large schoolroom with a gallery running round it. 
While he had been speaking, Anthony had recognized 
a score or more of faces that he knew among the audi- 
ence. There was old Mrs. Nokes, as always, in the sec- 
ond row, her countenance, as always, entirely without 
expression; and not unnaturally, for she was almost 
stone deaf, and though she attended meetings because 
they ‘did her good,’ they must have profited her by some 
influence other than the spoken word. There was little 
Miss Harriman, her bonnet all anod, who was sure after- 
wards to speak a few broken words of private gratitude 
to Anthony, whom she regarded as a Saint George 
standing between her scanty savings and the Russians; 
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a heroine in her way, for at every meeting she attended 
she was all taut and aquiver with fear of anarchist out- 
rage, and would murmur tearfully when all was over, 
‘We have been mercifully preserved.’ There was the 
redoubtable Joe Willis, who never would be seen on the 
platform, smoking a pipe against the wall at the side, 
his eye ceaselessly scanning the audience for convert or 
interrupter. And there was the inevitable policeman at 
the door, a respectful saluter, but politically an enigma. 
It was impossible to help recognizing faces, but while he 
was speaking Anthony recognized as few as possible. It 
is easier to address a vague multitude than a number of 
individuals. The vague multitude listens eagerly, and 
is all sympathy and intelligence: individuals, on the 
other hand, may be observed regrettably whispering to 
each other, turning all together, like a wheatfield in a 
high wind, to stare at a newcomer, or even inadequately 
stifling a giggle. Anthony was by now a good speaker. 
He had passed the dangerous stage which comes after 
a year or two of familiarity with platforms. About this 
time a speaker will have shed all tremors, and can 
harangue a thousand as untroubled as he would argue 
with a friend on his doorstep; and good speeches are not 
made without tremors. Anthony had experienced this 
phase, but by making somewhat more careful prepara- 
tions (and hence the barely legible pencillings at Ravens- 
heath), he had managed again to realize what Pitt is 
said never to have forgotten, that each time he rose he 
might be going to fail. One of his minor weaknesses was 
a recurrent tendency to tap with the fingers of one hand 
upon the table beside him, and when Anne was on the 
platform with him she would ingeniously touch his foot 
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with hers, or if seated too far away would push towards 
him a scrap of paper on which she had pencilled an 
object which practice had enabled him to recognize as 
a drum. As Anthony glanced at his watch, he felt that 
on the whole, in spite of her absence, he had successfully 
mastered his fingers. And the speech had gone well. It 
had been a quite orthodox, Government speech: for the 
moment he was vaguely pleased to think that Anne had 
not heard it. Where was he? Oh! yes. 

*,.. to which I belong, not because it is powerful but 
because I believe it to be right.’ Rather theatrical his 
voice sounded on ‘right.’ Never mind, now for the 
peroration. He wondered rapidly how he should end 
this speech. Should he give them what had occurred to 
him that afternoon — the peril of the long purse, the 
sure ultimate triumph of spiritual forces? That would 
mean sitting down with those five lines from Words- 
worth. He had them written down somewhere, but he 
felt pretty sure of them without reminder. Were they 
in the mood for that, or should he be safe and make 
somewhat hackneyed play with patriotism? (How did 
that poem go, One word is too often profaned, for me to... 
And who wrote it? Shelley?) He paused for another 
moment and took a rapid sample of faces. Yes, several 
in the fourth and fifth rows were watching him intently 
with that much-to-be desired dazed smile. He decided 
at once for the Wordsworth ending. (He had used some- 
thing like it once before, but surely not here? No, he 
was certain of that.) For another second he reviewed 
what he was going to say. He experienced a slight 
quickening of the heart. He was about to let himself go. 
Enthusiasm (said Disraeli) is a defect when entertained 
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by archbishops, but for all that it is necessary for suc- 
cessful public speaking. 

Twenty minutes later the Chairman had declared the 
meeting closed, and the bulk of the audience was throng- 
ing for the doors. Anthony pushed his chair back and 
strolled across the platform. His evening’s work was by 
no means over. Problems in tact pressed in upon him 
from every quarter. There must, to begin with, be 
several greetings and short chats before he left the plat- 
form. Beneath it little Miss Harriman and five or six 
acquaintances, as well as several people he could not 
remember having seen before, were obviously lying in 
wait for him. Each chat must accordingly be of the 
briefest, and chats are notoriously difficult to conclude. 
Moreover, he did not like staying on the platform. 
There was something symbolical about it. All very well 
for the Old Men of the Sea in their rural fortresses to 
hobnob with the dowagers upon the platform while the 
rank and file dispersed respectfully beneath them. But 
that sort of thing would not do here. His eye wandered 
over the melting audience as he listened sympathetically 
to two members of his executive committee describing 
against each other the rival symptoms of recent attacks 
of influenza. He caught sight of burly Mr. Burthwaite 
nearing the door and acted on a sudden inspiration. 
Plucking up the twofold medical conversation heroically 
by the roots with an ‘Excuse me one moment,’ he 
hastened down the steps from the platform and with a 
smile and a ‘Back in a minute’ to the expectant group 
at the foot, hurried past the empty chairs towards the 
tail-end of the disappearing company. Surely, he 
thought, this looked friendly and familiar enough, and 
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simultaneously he said to himself, ‘Infernal hypocrite.’ 
To attract Mr. Burthwaite’s attention it was necessary 
to push through the outer fringes of the ebbing throng, 
and there was always the uncomfortable feeling that 
people he didn’t now know from Adam might remember 
the friendly warmth with which he had discussed their 
family affairs with them in the past. He could only pro- 
vide for this possibility by a fixed but vaguely directed 
smile, which anybody, so to speak, might appropriate, 
and by gazing hard past the heads of the people nearest 
to him. He was just close enough to Mr. Burthwaite’s 
unconscious shoulder to hail him, when, as he had feared, 
a hand was stretched out. He shook it warmly. 

‘And how are you? I haven’t seen you for a long 
time.” His tone was that of one greeting an old and 
valued acquaintance. 

“Never met you before, Mr. Rivers,’ said the owner of 
the hand, ‘but I wanted to thank you for your speech.’ 
Anthony felt another hand on his shoulder and turned 
to see a big, white-haired priest in a cassock, who leant 
towards him and said in a low voice: 

“Most of what you said was nonsense, my boy, but 
some of it was fine. God bless you.’ 

‘Thank you, father,’ said Anthony. ‘And, if I may 
say so, God bless you.’ 

By now Mr. Burthwaite had disappeared, uncon- 
scious that his presence had enabled his representative 
to leave the platform and impress some scores of his 
constituents as a young man with no airs or nonsense 
about him. 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Rivers,’ said the timid voice of little 
Miss Harriman, who, together with others who had been 
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awaiting Anthony at the foot of the platform, had now 
drifted down to where he was standing near the door. 
‘What a wonderful meeting! Not a single interruption, 
and I distinctly saw a Socialist within three rows of 
where I was sitting. Oh! how thankful we ought to be! 
I’m sure it’s a judgment.’ She did not explain whether 
it was a judgment upon Anthony or the Socialist, but 
remained alert with clasped hands and lips pressed 
tightly together, her bonnet quivering in a kind of 
ecstasy. A man with the dark face of a gipsy, whom 
Anthony had already noticed edging his way steadily 
towards him, seized the opportunity presented by Miss 
Harriman’s silent contemplation of Providence to begin 
in a rapid and confidential, but only partially audible, 
whisper, a history of the misadventures of his younger 
daughter in domestic service. Once fairly launched, he 
appeared to expect neither reply — nor even attention, 
and did not break off his narrative when Alderman 
Cadge rendered it finally inaudible by inquiring when 
they were next to have the pleasure of seeing Anthony 
at the Board of Guardians. Anthony was still listening: 
with polite attention to the Alderman’s resonant de- 
scription of his summary methods with bogus paupers, 
to which the prolonged Odyssey of the ill-starred parlour- 
maid made a monotonous undernote, when the robust, 
red-faced Joe Willis, pipe in hand, pushed his way un- 
ceremoniously through the circle which surrounded him. 

“You'll be tired,’ he called heartily. ‘Time to come 
home. What does it say in Corinthians?’ Joe Willis’s 
references to Holy Writ, though frequent, were not to 
be taken to imply a close intimacy with any particular 
portion of it. His parents had been devoted Bible- 
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students and in youth Joe Willis had grown so accus- 
tomed to their references to Scripture that his own habit 
had developed in later life as a filial tribute to their 
memory, albeit lacking the relevance which their 
superior knowledge had made possible. In fact by a 
convenient convention he had long confined his own 
references, without further specification, to the titles 
only of the Epistle to the Corinthians and the Book of 
Malachi, which he selected rather for their euphony 
than for any particular quality in their subject-matter. 
At the moment, however, Anthony was disposed to 
welcome all interruptions uncritically, and within five 
minutes, thanks to the voluble assistance of Joe Willis, 
he was passing through the door, the last “Good-night’ 
shouted to the two or three groups which still lingered 
in the room. In the doorway little Miss Harriman stood 
with shining eyes to see the last of Saint George. For 
a day or two her small annuity would seem almost safe. 
In the darkness beyond the door the enigmatic police- 
man saluted with a respectful ‘Good-night, sir.’ One or 
two dim figures called ‘Good-night,’ and soon Anthony 
was crossing a lighted main street with Joe Willis beside 
him and the meeting comfortably a thing of the past. 
The policeman on point duty saluted. 

‘Bolshies, a lot of these coppers, all the same,’ mut- 
tered Joe Willis resentfully. 

“Well, Mother, have you any supper for the young 
man I’ve brought with me?’ he called cheerfully as he 
led the way through the narrow and unlighted entrance 
passage of Number 77 Albert Street towards the half- 
open door of the parlour which let out a slender beam of 
light. And then, opening the door, and standing aside, 
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‘In you go, sir. You won’t mind having just what we 
have ourselves. What does it say in Malachi?’ This 
was a question which neither Anthony, nor, for that 
matter, Joe Willis, was in a position to answer, but 
Anthony knew that he was expected to pay no more at- 
tention to it than to the suggestion, implied by Joe’s 
greeting to his wife, that his arrival had not been long 
anticipated and prepared for. Mrs. Willis, a smiling, 
silent woman, greeted him warmly, and hovered anx- 
iously over the table while he sat down with her hus- 
band to ham and eggs and cocoa. While the meal was 
in progress, she took down from the mantelshelf, which 
was crowded with china vases, coloured tins of tea, and 
photographs of the royal family, the photograph of her 
eldest son who had done so well at school and was now 
in an architect’s office. 

“There, there, it’s the same picture. I do believe 
you've shown Mr. Rivers that every time he’s been 
here, Mother,’ protested Joe Willis over the top of his 
cup. ‘The fact is,’ he explained confidentially, ‘she’s 
proud of that boy.’ 

‘I don’t wonder,’ said Anthony. ‘What’s the latest 
news?’ 

Before his wife could reply, Joe had himself launched 
into a description of the wonders of a new bridge under 
construction by his son’s firm which only ended with 
the meal. Mrs. Willis, after being repeatedly assured by 
Anthony that he had eaten enough, collected the cups 
and plates and withdrew into the kitchen, while her 
husband leaned back in his chair and felt for his pipe. 
Having lit it and established Anthony in the best arm- 
chair, he said, ‘I’ll just fetch the last volume of that 
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Self-Educator from the kichen. Pd like to know what 
you think of it.’ 

Left alone, Anthony leaned back in his chair and 
gazed round him. He wondered, as he had often won- 
dered before, that civilization in the twentieth century 
could not reward thirty years of honest and useful work 
with a more gracious setting. The room presented 
curious contrasts too. For all through his life Joe Willis 
had felt his lack of learning, and had struggled to ‘im- 
prove himself’ with Home Educators and an indigestible 
and incoherent diet of classics, of which Spencer and 
Carlyle were the chief ingredients; and on his two 
shelves were to be seen not only Miss Braddon and 
W. J. Locke, but Dickens and Macaulay and ‘Alton 
Locke’ and a Browning and somebody’s Economic 
History of England. They exhibited in fact a courageous 
effort towards an ideal. The walls, on the other hand, 
exhibited nothing of the kind. On them hung two en- 
larged photographs of Joe Willis and his wife in early 
middle age, framed in plush, and one of Anthony him- 
self, and a photograph of an imposing building which 
Anthony suspected of being Balmoral, and a huge oleo- 
graph called ‘The Rescue,’ and several fans, and a tinted 
photograph of the head and shoulders of Mrs. Willis’s 
favourite, but unprepossessing, uncle. 

Anthony reflected that it was partly the fault of those 
who supplied the market. Good literature could be 
bought cheap, but if one had to buy cheap pictures it 
meant this sort of thing. But did it? The plush-framed 
enlargements must have cost fifteen shillings each. 
Even ‘The Rescue’ was framed in fairly heavy gilt. Joe 
must genuinely prefer these decorations. Perhaps, then, 
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it was four generations of town-dwelling that was re- 
sponsible. Anthony tried to remember John Clare’s 
description of a country cottage interior a hundred years 
ago. How did it go? 

Brave Granby’s head, De Grasse’s grand defeat; 

He rubs his hands and shows how Rodney beat... 


Around the corner up on worsted strung 
Pooties in wreaths above the cupboard hung. 


Yes, that must certainly have been a very different sort 
of interior. Or was the explanation that neither pooty 
shells nor Mrs. Willis’s favourite uncle were decorations 
at all, but just social trophies, symbols as ancient and 
primitive in their own way as the antlers in a manor 
halle Anthony yawned again. He felt that in another 
minute ‘The Rescue’ would begin to exercise a horrible 
fascination over him and that he would have to cross 
the room to examine it more closely. Ostensibly senti- 
mental, it represented the furthest that popular late- 
Victorian art dared go towards suggestiveness — a 
golden-haired girl being carried swooning down a grand 
staircase by a stalwart fireman out of a presumably 
blazing mansion. She was swathed from head to ankle in 
a nightgown, but her feet were bare. What was it? Her 
feet like little mice peep in and out. Anthony turned rest- 
lessly in his chair. In a minute he would really be find- 
ing himself going over to it. It must have been dread- 
fully popular in the eighteen-nineties. Fortunately 
at this moment Joe Willis returned with the latest vol- 
ume of his Self-Educator, which dealt with public speak- 
ing and consisted chiefly of lengthy translated extracts 
from the orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, upon 
which the self-educators were encouraged to model their 
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own oratorical methods. He turned over the pages 
excitedly. 

‘A bit too high-toned for me, I’m afraid,’ he said 
wistfully, “but I’ve always wished I’d been a speaker. 
Now that was a fine piece you gave us to-night, Mr. 
Rivers, if you won’t mind my saying so. A bit too much 
in the air, perhaps, for some of our chaps. They like 
more back-talk. That paid chap we had down the other 
day for the League tea, he went down a treat; as impu- 
dent as a dancing-master. I’d like to give you a piece of 
advice if you wouldn’t mind.’ He leaned forward and 
touched Anthony’s knee. “Don’t you get playing about 
with this Independence. Some of our chaps think you 
really mean it. Of course I tell ’em it’s only high spirits. 
Still, there it is. You stick to the Party and the Party’ll 
stick to you; that’s what I always say. And there’s 
this. It’s Conservative Governments are going to have 
all the doing. The Reds, they’ll do the talking, and 
maybe we'll put just a bit of what they talk about into 
what we do. But they won’t get past the talking, mark 
my words. The country won’t trust ’em for the doing. 
Too many Bolshies about for that. That’s right now, 
Mr. Rivers, mark my words. Remember what’s written 
in Corinthians. Stick to the Party — not as I don’t 
know you'd never do otherwise —and the Party’ll 
make you Prime Minister before Joe Willis is under- 
ground. There it is, Mr. Rivers, you mark my words.’ 

Anthony felt inclined to mark them. They sounded 
suspiciously like the voice of Democracy iself. Mrs. 
Willis, who had finished her business in the kitchen, was 
standing benignly in the doorway. 

‘Ah!’ she commented, ‘Father’s often said he’ll be 
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drunk the day you’re Prime Minister, Mr. Rivers. All 
in a good cause, I tell him. Not that he’s much of a 
drinker ordinary times.’ 

‘Not so much of your chat, Mother,’ said Joe Willis. 
“Come along now, this young man wants his bed.’ 

He lit a candle and preceded Anthony up the steep, 
narrow stairway to the chamber of honour. Anthony 
said good-night in the doorway, after repeated assur- 
ances that he was certain to be comfortable and sleep 
well. 

‘I won’t forget what you said just now, Joe,’ he said. 
“Perhaps we'll have another talk about it one day.’ . 

As he shut the door of his room, the whole of his 
political evening dislimned at once within his brain. He 
wondered whether Anne was asleep at Ravensheath yet. 


VII! 
FALL OF THE SKY 


AnTHony left Number 77 Albert Street at five minutes 
to nine o’clock next morning, some time after Joe Willis 
had gone out to work. No wire came from Anne to say 
that she would lunch on the Terrace; but there was a 
letter at his flat, which said that Dr. Johnson had com- 
mitted an indiscretion in the matter of a plate of cold 
beef standing on the dining-room table; that on the 
whole she rather disliked Mrs. Goldsithney; that Mrs. 
Malfrey’s husband was in Italy on business and she 
was expecting her second within the month and feeling 
wretched; that she, Anne, was going into Reading for 
her and therefore would not be coming to town; and 
finally, in a sudden postscript, that she knew she needn’t 
have written this letter at all, but that she wanted so 
much to talk to him that she couldn’t help it. By half- 
past two Anthony found himself unexpectedly free of 
the House, sent a wire to Ravensheath asking that he 
should be met at Reading if possible, and caught the 
three-eighteen from Paddington. He thus missed by 
about half an hour a certain telegram despatched by 
Mrs. Hamps. 

He always enjoyed immensely these unexpectedly 
early returns. Indeed he enjoyed immensely all returns, 
He relished in advance Anne’s delight, and felt an al- 
most physical pleasure in the sense of the swift contrac- 
tion of the space between them. No sooner was he free 
to start home than all other affairs would rush from his 
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mind and for a while he would think of nothing but — 
Anne waiting for him, alone. Why did he so hate leay- 
ing Anne and yet leave her so often? He could not tell. 

There was no car to meet him at Reading — probably 
Anne was on her way back in it and had not had his 
wire; but one of the few conveniently timed trains on 
the branch-line for Ravensheath set him down on the 
platform in the heather at half-past four. Anthony set 
off at a rapid walk. Anne had been waiting for him so 
long; he wanted to save every minute that he could now. 
He remembered what she had said yesterday, sitting on 
the heath, and experienced, as always when he was com- 
ing home after an absence, an uneasy suspicion that 
going away had not been fair to her. Dr. Johnson met 
him halfway up the drive with a faintly deprecatory 
greeting. ‘Where’s your mistress, Doctor?’ said 
Anthony. 

Anne was not under the copper beech on the lawn be- 
side the house, and Anthony walked straight into her 
little room on the far side of the hall. She was not there, 
and he came out into the hall and called ‘Anne’ at the 
foot of the staircase. At that moment Mrs. Hamps be- 
came visible descending the stairs. She paused for a 
moment, staring at Anthony open-mouthed, with her 
hand over her heart, as if he were a ghost. Then lower- 
ing her head with a kind of strained determination, she 
came downstairs at a kind of trot, one hand still pressed 
to her heart. At the bottom she twice opened her 
mouth to speak before she said with a queer gasp, “My 
telegram!’ 

“What telegram?’ said Anthony, and his own voice 
sounded strange. 
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Mrs. Hamps clasped both her hands together on a 
level with her mouth, and said very quickly with closed 
eyes, ‘There’s been an accident, a dreadful accident.’ 

Anthony’s heart gave a great bound; it felt almost as 
if something had hit his heart with a hammer. He took 
hold of the balustrade. It seemed as if a long time 
passed, and still he did not hear his voice ask any ques- 
tion. He lifted his head — and saw a little, anxious man 
in dark clothes coming down the staircase. This, of 
course, was Perrin — Perrin, the family doctor. Doctor! 
Doctors came when people were ill: they cured them. 
Anthony took two strides up the stairs, his eyes fixed 
fiercely on the little man in dark clothes. 

The little man lifted his hand as if to bar his way. 
‘Just a moment, Anthony,’ he said. 

It was in the hall, with the little man’s hand on his 
arm, that Anthony seemed to hear the little man saying, 
‘A motor accident. One of those fellows on the wrong 
side and a skid. Absolutely instantaneous. Sit down a 
minute, my dear fellow; sit down a minute.’ 

Mrs. Hamps was still standing at the foot of the stairs 
with her hands clasped and her eyes closed. Very faintly 
through the still house could be heard the beat of the 
clock in the hall. 
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INTERLUDE 
AT AUBREY TRUMBLE’S 


I 
FIRST VISITOR 


A wEEk later Aubrey Trumble was sitting at the Chip- 
pendale desk in his library. It was about a quarter-past 
seven o’clock in the evening and Aubrey Trumble never 
dined till eight. Beyond his windows the scattered firs 
swayed gently against the sky of grey and rose into 
which the heath was soon to melt. Before him was 
propped an open ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Greecorum,’ 
and in a large notebook he was entering from time to 
time in his exquisite small script a line or two of Greek. 
He was in fact pursuing an elusive theory as to the 
pseudo-Phidias. 

Blue smoke curled delicately up from the end of a 
gold-and-ebony cigarette-holder which he held in his 
left hand. Occasionally he would place it with slow 
thoughtfulness between his teeth, half closing his eyes 
and frowning as he did so. He did not answer when 
there was a knock on the door or look up when his 
elderly manservant came into the room. 

‘Some one to see you, sir,’ said the man. 

Aubrey Trumble laid his cigarette down with care 
upon the little Roman lamp which served as ash-tray. 

‘Some one?” he said. 

‘The housekeeper from Ravensheath House.’ 

“To see me?’ 

‘If you please, sir.’ 
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‘Show her up, and see that dinner isn’t a minute late, 
please.’ 

Aubrey Trumble stood up and detached his thoughts 
from Phidias. The housekeeper from Ravensheath 
House! He knew, of course, of Anthony’s tragedy, but 
it seemed unlikely that she should wish to consult him 
about that. He had not had any communication with 
Anthony since he had heard the news. Condolence was 
hardly in his line. Most emotion, he recognized, was an 
affectation, and in any case emotion was a private affair. 
Real emotion no doubt existed; it was a fact that one 
would have to reckon with, if one encountered it, as 
one would have to reckon with a thunderstorm, or in- 
sanity in one’s family; but one would observe it, and 
make, if need be, the dispositions an encounter with it 
might entail, as a highly detached spectator. He did not 
exactly despise emotion. It was a fact, and one does not 
despise facts, but he had ruled it definitely outside his 
own life, and as far as possible avoided contact with it 
in the lives of others. Moreover, the general tendency 
to overindulge it and to counterfeit it caused him to meet. 
any hint of its intrusion with an air of satiric scepticism. 
Emotion, and sympathy with emotion, was outside the 
range he had selected. That was all. He knew that 
Anthony would be in distress, although probably not 
in such great or such lasting distress as he would him- 
self suppose. But Anthony must know him well enough 
not to expect condolences. Sooner or later they would 
meet, and no reference would be made to what had oc- 
curred. None of this, however, explained Mrs. Hamps, 
who was at this moment ushered into the library. 

Aubrey Trumble motioned her courteously to a chair 
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and remained standing himself. Mrs. Hamps, who wore 
a large black mantle, sat on the edge of her chair with 
her hands on her knees. 

“You'll excuse my visiting you unceremonious, sir, 
but go somewhere I had to, and I called to mind how 
once when Mr. Rivers was talking to that blessed angel’ 
— here Mrs. Hamps must have detected in some slight 
involuntary gesture of distaste Aubrey Trumble’s 
spiritual recoil at the tone of her beginning (‘Queen 
Victoria!’ had in fact flashed into his mind) — for she 
severely added ‘And no other words will do for her, Mr. 
Trumble, not with those that knew her,’ at which 
Aubrey bowed patiently and just hinted a glance at his 
watch. ‘They were saying how few friends they had 
that you might really call friends, apart from each 
other, that is, and Mr. Rivers said how you were the 
only gentleman living in these parts he cared anything 
to speak of for, Which is why I took the liberty of 
coming here this evening, sir. Not that anybody knows 
I’ve come. I was careful not to let our girls so much as 
have a guess where I was going, or they’d have had it all 
over the village as impudent as kiss-your-hand.’ 

Mrs. Hamps paused. 

.*Can she conceivably think that coming here is im- 
proper?’ thought Aubrey, suddenly. Outwardly he 
indicated polite attention. 

‘It’s about Mr. Rivers, sir. He’s been very badly all 
this week; not that that’s to be wondered at. Just as if 
he wasn’t properly awake, and not eating enough to 
keep the breath in a linnet. I’ve had plenty of trouble 
myself, Mr. Trumble, and I’ve watched plenty of 
trouble, too, in my time, and I’ve seen trouble take folk 
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all sorts of different ways, and I wasn’t worrying about 
that, sir. But Mr. Rivers’s uncle, the Archdeacon, came 
to us yesterday afternoon. He must have written to 
say he was coming, but not a word did I hear of it till he 
was standing there in the hall, and then Mr. Rivers 
couldn’t be found high or low for the best part of an 
hour. And at dinner —I waited myself — the Arch- 
deacon talked all he could, poor man, but if Mr. Rivers 
said a dozen words it’s all he did say. Still, I didn’t 
worry no more about that, either. I’m used to trouble 
from youth up, Mr. Trumble, and [I tell you it takes folk 
all manner of ways. But this morning I went to call Mr. 
Rivers and he wasn’t there and his bed hasn’t been 
slept in. I tell you I didn’t like shat, Mr. Trumble. I 
know what trouble can drive people to; I’ve seen it with 
my own eyes, more than once I’ve seen it. So I went 
and woke the Archdeacon and told him. “I don’t like 
it, sir,” I said to him, “and it’s no good saying IJ do,” 
Terribly fussed, the Archdeacon was; and he got up and 
dressed. I’d gone out of his room, of course, I needn’t 
tell you, and started doing a bit of dusting, so as the girls 
shouldn’t notice anything. The girls are terrible ones to 
talk, and I wasn’t going to have our names spoken of 
together.’ (‘Amazing,’ thought Aubrey, fascinated.) 
“But when he came down he didn’t seem to have any 
notions except keeping on saying he trusted it would all 
turn out well in the end. His eyebrows working, too, 
poor gentleman. So I told him how Mr. Rivers had been 
seen hanging about the churchyard once or twice the 
last day or two, and I told him a bit about things that 
had happened to other people that I knew of that had 
had trouble, and the long and the short of it was that I 
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got him to come along with me there and then. It 
wasn’t eight yet, and the girls didn’t see us going. Not 
that I’d have minded them seeing us together, gossip or 
no gossip, seeing how things were.’ 

‘Amazing woman,’ thought Aubrey to himself once 
again; but he sat down slowly without taking his eyes 
off her. 

‘Less than a mile it is to the churchyard, and we 
didn’t meet above two all the way, and they didn’t seem 
to take any particular notice.’ 

Aubrey Trumble had met the Archdeacon, and he 
tried for a moment to imagine the conversation during 
that expedition, but Mrs. Hamps’s narrative swept him 
on. 

‘Sure enough, when we got to the churchyard and 
looked over the hedge, there was some one sitting by the 
grave. He had his back turned, but of course we could 
see who it was. Sitting there with his elbow on his knee 
and his chin on his hand, and the other hand dabbling in 
the grass. ““Oh, dear,” says the Archdeacon, “‘has he 
been there all night? Whatever shall we do?” “‘Do?” 
I said, “why, come and fetch him home.” And with 
that I marches along to the gate and through it and I 
could hear the Archdeacon coming along after me, soft- 
footed and reluctant like. 

“Well, when we got inside the gate, Mr. Trumble, I 
found myself walking on tiptoe. Nor I couldn’t have 
done otherwise, not if you’d given me a kingdom. It’s 
always strange coming into where there’s dead lying 
together, like intruding on those that haven’t asked you 
for your company. I knew that, of course, already, but 
this time, stepping through the dew of that Ravens- 
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heath churchyard, I give you my word it came over me 
overpowering. I fair jumped when the Archdeacon let 
the gate click behind him. On I marched, though, and I 
walked on the grass at the edge of the path, for all I was 
coming up from behind him, and the Archdeacon be- 
hind me he must have done the same, for I never heard 
his foot set on the gravel. Just as I came up near Mr. 
Rivers, he bent right down over the grave and he began 
saying something, speaking to her that’s below, you see. 
I’ve known that too before, or something precious like 
it, but it give me a rare turn for all that. I couldn’t 
hardly bring myself to go on; eavesdropping it seemed, 
on the top of everything else; but I reckoned that if I 
turned my back then the Archdeacon would turn, too, 
and the master couldn’t be left where he was. So I 
nodded to the Archdeacon and I stepped up and I heard 
him saying, ““O sweetheart, don’t be frightened there 
alone.’’ And then he must have heard something, and 
he jumped up, fierce, too, and the Archdeacon steps 
forward in front of me, pale for all he’s a well-coloured 
gentleman by nature, and says something about it’s 
being time to go home, and I was thankful, too, Mr. 
Trumble, for I couldn’t have said a word for myself, not 
for a million pounds.’ 

Aubrey Trumble stirred restlessly in his chair. This 
was really more, much more, than he had bargained for, 
and even now he could not see what it all had to do with 
him. 

“It looked as if he wouldn’t come, Mr. Trumble. 
“You don’t know what you’re asking. I’ve left her alone 
too often as it is,” he said fierce. The Archdeacon kept 
on fussing round, as you might say, somewhat hen-like, 
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but Mr. Rivers never gave a sign of coming with us; 
you might have thought he didn’t hear a word was said 
to him: and his face all drawn tight, as maybe you’ve 
never seen a person’s, Mr. Trumble. And then all of 
a sudden he seemed to change. The tightness went out 
of him, as you might say; and he said, “‘ Very well, I’ll 
come. You two go on ahead and I'll come after.” I 
could see the Archdeacon didn’t trust him, but I knew 
better, Mr. Trumble, having had experience of my own; 
and I hustled the old gentleman off, quite respectful, I 
needn’t say. I wouldn’t let him look back even, when he 
wanted to. I knew there would be a good-bye to be said 
there in the graveyard. And sure enough, Mr. Rivers 
was back not a quarter of an hour after us; and those 
two had their breakfast together not half an hour late. 
One of the girls up and asked me where I’d been to as 
cool as a dancing-master, but I put her to right abouts, 
and sharp, I promise you.’ 

Mrs. Hamps paused. Aubrey regarded her with 
reluctant admiration. None the less he took out his 
watch. Another five minutes and his dinner would begin 
to spoil. 

“The Archdeacon has gone, Mr. Trumble. It takes all 
sorts and no doubt there’s work for him to do some- 
where. But it isn’t right for Mr. Rivers to have no one 
to help him, sir. He doesn’t seem to have any plans. 
I asked him this afternoon if he should be at home to- 
morrow, and he just gave me a look and said, “Of 
course.”” Now I wanted to ask you, begging your par- 
don, would you step over this evening or to-morrow 
morning, just as if you were paying a visit, voluntary 
as it were. He’d talk to you, where it stands to reason 
he couldn’t talk to me.’ 
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Aubrey Trumble fingered his watch uneasily. 

‘I doubt if I am the right person just now,’ he said. ‘I. 
fancy that the vicar is at home.’ 

‘If you'll pardon me, sir, you’re the person that should 
come because he’ll talk to you, but to you it’ll be with- 
out saying a word about his trouble.’ 

‘This woman really is amazing,’ thought Aubrey 
Trumble, and he heard himself undertaking to go to 
Ravensheath House next morning. Mrs. Hamps, her 
object being attained, rose at once, breathing a little 
heavily. She was visibly shedding the easy intimacy 
with which she had told her story, and becoming once 
more the respectful denizen of another world. She 
passed through the door with downcast eyes. Aubrey 
Trumble looked at his watch with a sigh of relief. It 
still wanted a minute of eight. 


II 
SECOND VISITOR 


AuBREY TRUMBLE rose from his Sheraton dinner-table 
that evening at a quarter to nine. He was inclined to be 
in a bad temper. He had undertaken for the morrow, 
quite against his better judgment, a visit which not 
only might well be unpleasant in itself, but would 
certainly interfere with his own affairs. For to-morrow, 
besides the matter of the pseudo-Phidias, he would have 
to go into the Report of Angora Limited, for Aubrey 
Trumble had not only inherited money, but had once 
spent nearly a year in studying the ways of the money- 
market, and always maintained that if he cared to give 
five more years to it he could make a million pounds; 
“but then,’ as he explained, ‘I prefer occupations which 
make demands upon the intelligence, and not upon the 
conscience only.’ 

He frowned as he sat down in an armchair in his 
library with a cigar, turned on a reading-lamp and 
opened an early vellum-bound edition of the “Super 
Quattuor Sententiarum’ of Duns Scotus. He usually 
gave the hour after dinner to comparatively light read- 
ing of this sort, but in view of to-morrow’s distraction he 
wondered to-night whether he ought not to go straight 
to the pseudo-Phidias and his desk. He turned some- 
what doubtfully to the Schoolman. 

Within five minutes there was a knock, and his man 
entered. 
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‘Mr. Rivers would like to see you, sir, if you’re not 
engaged.’ 

Trumble nodded, laid Duns Scotus carefully on the 
table beside him and then rose and turned on more 
light. 

° Why didn’t you come to dinner?’ he said, as Anthony 
entered. The everyday note was thus struck at once, 
and as he struck it he peered sharply at his visitor. He 
looked pale and tired, but otherwise, Aubrey thought, 
much as usual. But the tone of the answer was some- 
what inharmonious. 

‘I’ve only just woken up,’ he said; ‘I’ve been asleep 
since two.’ 

In spite of this unpropitious opening, Aubrey Trumble 
decided that he would give Anthony his head. 

“Have a cigar,’ he suggested. 

“No, thank you,’ replied Anthony. 

He paused as he was about to sit down and moved to 
another chair. It occurred to Aubrey Trumble that the 
first had been the chair in which Anthony had sat, fac- 
ing his wife, just ten days ago. There was a silence. 
Aubrey was aware that Anthony when his normal self 
knew him well enough not to expect any reference from 
him to what had happened, but something about 
Anthony suggested that he was going to speak of it 
himself. And yet as far as could be seen, although pale 
and perhaps a little excited, he was not in an abnormal 
state of mind. Aubrey awaited the event with compo- 
sure, but conscious distaste. He was sorry for Anthony, 
but he had no desire to see their intercourse carried to 
an unfamiliar plane. 

“I gathered from something my Mrs. Hamps let fall 
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just now,’ Anthony began with a slight effort, ‘that 
you were going to look me up to-morrow. I’ve saved 
you the trouble.’ 

‘Mrs. Hamps is a very — matronly person,’ replied 
Aubrey, and waited again. 

Anthony began to fill a pipe. ‘I’ve been a week in 
hell,’ he said. ‘It’s a queer place.’ 

“People always forget that Dante was an Italian,’ 
suggested Aubrey Trumble, prepared now for the worst. 

Anthony looked up suddenly. ‘But I’ve finished with 
all that now.’ 

Aubrey Trumble was surprised into knocking the 
ash prematurely from his cigar. And yet this was what 
obviously must always happen, although perhaps not 
always in a week. Emotion comes and 1s gone, intellect 
remains. But emotion — how unpredictable! Anthony 
finished lighting his pipe and threw away the match. 

“Have you ever suspected that all this is an illusion?’ 
He made a gesture which might have been meant to 
indicate the contents either of the room or of the world 
at large. 

‘If you refer to my work,’ said Aubrey, ‘that is a belief 
cherished, somewhat overwarmly, perhaps, by its critics 
— who are, however, mostly Germans.’ 

‘No. I mean life — the world. It’s just a wrapping, or 
a symbol, for something else. You know Whitman — 
there are divine things well enveloped. One clings to all 
this’ — he waved his arm — ‘because one’s used to it, 
and because one doesn’t see through the wrapping. 
Why? That’s what I want to know. You see, nobody 
really minds death — it’s dying that’s the trouble,’ he 
hesitated a moment. ‘There’s the pain and’ —he 
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stared hard at his pipe, and added in a lower voice — 
‘the breaking loose from what you're tied to.’ 

Aubrey said nothing. 

‘Now supposing one saw through the envelope, or at 
any rate realized that it was an envelope and nothing 
else?’ 

He looked up a trifle apologetically. Aubrey realized 
with regret that this was not to be a mere soliloquy. 

‘I should say that that would be highly inconvenient,’ 
he said. 

‘Perhaps, in ordinary circumstances. But supposing 
one’s circumstances aren’t ordinary? Supposing one no 
longer takes any interest in the envelope? Here am I, 
for example. The envelope means nothing to me now. 
What once mattered to me has vanished. Gone like a 
candle-flame, you see, into silence.’ 

Again he stared hard at his pipe, which had now gone 
out. Outwardly Aubrey Trumble preserved his un- 
ruffled detachment; inwardly he was beginning to be 
exquisitely apprehensive that his visitor was about to 
become sentimental, conceivably even to break down. 
People did such things in books, and on the stage. He 
was relieved to find that the tone of Anthony’s voice, as 
he went on, became more and more vivacious. 

‘I’ve not been trained to talk about these things, or 
for that matter to think about them. Public School, 
Church of England, the Right People, and so on — as 
you know, they all conspire to suggest that the eternal 
verities are slightly improper. But you see what I mean. 
Say, if you like, that there’s a Process, and here’s one 
stage of it gone blank for me; and I’m needed in the 
next. She could never bear being alone, you see.’ He 
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paused for a moment, and gazed at the window. ‘She 
used to start at noises in the night when she was asleep 
and reach out for me in the dark. Not that that matters 
in the least now.’ 

Aubrey Trumble was suddenly certain that Anthony 
would not trust himself much further upon the intimate, 
and that accordingly he was now himself, comparatively 
speaking, safe. He leant back in his chair luxuriously 
and blew a cloud of smoke towards the ceiling. 

‘I can’t say,’ he said, ‘that the Church of England 
ought to be charged with much responsibility for my 
mental habits, and my Public School has long receded 
into an unregretted past, from which it is recalled only 
by its intermittent, but unsuccessful, appeals for sub- 
scriptions. Of course, I have toyed with the Eternal 
Verities in my day, but, frankly, I found them a little 
tedious. Their most notable exponents can unfortu- 
nately all be refuted, and indeed have been repeatedly, 
and by each other. My own researches showed me quite 
clearly that the Greek of Plato was several classes better 
than the Latin of either Descartes or Spinoza, which it- 
self is incomparably preferable to the German of Kant 
or Von Hiigel; but I must admit that they showed me 
little else.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Anthony. ‘If I had thought you were 
likely to have strong ideas about this sort of thing I 
shouldn’t have been talking like this to-night. As for 
the philosophers, I agree with you. Give me the saints 
every time. Nobody refutes them. No; what I mean is 
this. I’m going to stay on this planet just as short a 
time as I can manage. I know what I ought to do. I 
ought to face another fifty years. Perfection by suffer- 
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ing, and so on. But the queer thing 1s, I know I’m not 
going to. In a way it’s an instinct rather than a decision. 
But I’m eternally thankful for it. ve wasted my time, 
so far. Politics and soon. I thought they mattered; but 
it’s the other things that matter. Not that I am alto- 
gether sure what the other things are. You see, she 
knew that and I knew it too in a sort of a way, but I 
didn’t live up to it. But I’m going to now. I made up 
my mind about it all to-day. It’s quite clear now. That’s 
what brought me out of hell. It may sound queer, but 
if you think of it it’s merely common sense.’ 

He stopped, a little breathless, and looked hard and 
a little wistfully at the other. He wanted, it was clear, to 
give his resolve, or instinct, a complexion a little less 
unnatural by hearing it part of an everyday conversa- 
tion. And he had come to Aubrey because he could not 
bear to be reasoned with and Aubrey was likely to have 
none of the ordinary prejudices and susceptibilities in 
such matters. Aubrey himself realized all this and re- 
flected transiently that this had been a curiously un- 
dramatic method of announcing a rather far-reaching 
resolution. Vague memories of Henri Murger, Dostoiev- 
sky, and the passionate outbursts in similar circum- 
stances of Slav and Latin students suggested themselves 
in piquant contrast. It is a mistake to suppose that all 
intellectuals are fussy and timid in the face of emer- 
gencies. No doubt plenty of them are, but so, if it comes 
to that, are plenty of people who are not intellectuals. 
And Aubrey Trumble, although an intellectual, was not 
afraid of the world, having long schooled himself, al- 
though forced by circumstances into dealing with it, to 
regard the world with contempt. None the less, this 
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contempt was to some extent, 1t must be admitted, pro- 
tective armour for a sensitiveness, a vein of weakness, to 
which he would not have admitted even to himself. And 
this vein, or something akin to it, must have been 
responsible for the sudden genuine perturbation which 
he now experienced. He saw a rapid vision of an inquest 
involving embarrassing questions to himself as to his 
advice when he learned of the deceased’s intentions — 
the very phraseology was forming itself in his brain. He 
wondered how he should put it. 

‘Of course, I know what de Quincey thought about 
murder, but surely suicide is usually a clumsy business,’ 
he said. 

Anthony smiled with genuine amusement. 

‘Suicide! My good fellow, I wasn’t thinking of any- 
thing of that sort. Surely you realize that the exits are 
innumerable. And I’ve got an ineradicable confidence 
that one of them will shortly open for me. God knows 
when or how. Why, if you come to think of it, human 
beings in general spend most of their time and energy 
just trying to keep themselves clear of the exits, and 
even then they’re continually failing. The daily papers 
are full of their failures. Rivers flood, mountains sub- 
side, trains crash, houses burn, diseases spread. Well, 
supposing one relaxes one’s efforts. One needrelax them 
ever so little, you know. The war, of course, was the 
high old time. I knew of plenty of fellows who decided 
not to be too careful about cover, and that was all that 
was needed then. One of them talked to me about it the 
day before. Ever so excited, he was, and cheerful; oh, 
yes, cheerful. He’d been in the trenches pretty well on 
end for three years — D.S.O. and the usual trimmings 
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—and he’d no special troubles. He’d seen through the 
envelope, that was all. The war had somehow made 
things clear, he said. He’d broken through, that was one 
thing he said, I remember. He said that things round 
him were getting less and less real. He could see that 
they were just symbols of something else. He didn’t 
pretend to know much about the something else, but 
he was so excited about it that he couldn’t sit still. He’d 
been a mountain-climber before the war. That may 
have had something to do with it. He said several times 
“You see through best on the mountains.” Being a 
climber isn’t so very unusual. He’d had his best friends 
killed too. But that wasn’t unusual either, then. In fact 
he was perfectly normal, you see. But there simply 
wasn’t any reasoning possible with him. He wasn’t 
trying to escape anything. As I say, he’d done three 
years pretty well continuous and his nerve was better 
than it ever was. He’d had his attention distracted from 
the things that usually take it up, that was all. Of 
course, your juries would have said shell-shock. But I 
knew better. Impatience, if you like, but not shell- 
shock. Anyway, there weren’t any juries. Next day he 
didn’t take cover so carefully as usual, and stopped 
three machine-gun bullets in half a second. That was 
all.’ 

Aubrey Trumble frowned reflectively. 

‘All this war business is very puzzling to an outsider,’ 
he said. ‘You fellows who were in the trenches are al- 
ways producing fine, raw slices of life of this sort, and one 
feels, of course, that one must swallow them. Swallow- 
ing the veteran’s reminiscences—it’s a sort of after- 
math of one’s patriotic period. But, in any case, 
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the war, as you have no doubt observed, is over 
now. 

Anthony got up and strolled to the window. The 
heath was golden beneath the setting sun. Midges 
danced in the luminous air. A blue smoke of burning 
weeds rose in the middle distance. Once more there 
came the sound of a distant train labouring out of sight 
beyond the line of gold-washed firs to the west. 

“There are plenty of things that are worth doing,’ he 
said over his shoulder, ‘but aren’t done because people 
have this obsession about the importance of life. 
Dangerous things, plenty of them.’ 

The ageless sound of church bells threaded through 
the golden haze without like a pattern. 

‘Do you know,’ he said, turning back te the room, ‘I 
am almost looking forward to the next few months. 
Until I got this clear it was indescribable. I hadn’t an 
idea what pain was before. Not an idea. No one can 
have until his time comes. You can’t imagine it; and 
I fancy it only comes to about one man in fifty. You 
have to have given yourself away pretty thoroughly 
first, you see. And men don’t do that much. Careers 
and soon. I used to think I had a career. It comes to 
women much oftener, of course. And the poor — per- 
haps oftener to them, too. Well, as I told you, I sud- 
denly saw through it all. Why, I believe it was only this 
morning. I saw through all this absurd obsession with 
our particular existence here. I suddenly saw people 
tremendously busy about a thousand things that were 
just meaningless. I tell you I’m like a boy now at the 
end of a school term, just living for the holidays. I’ve 
done with the pain, the rea/ pain. It’s a bit of an effort 
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sometimes; naturally one has to keep hold of oneself; 
one remembers that it’s only a question now of waiting. 
A month more or less doesn’t matter. I can stand it 
now, but I won’t take up the game again. I simply 
won't. I shall be expected to, of course. For example, 
I’ve had a note from Claire Selving already —I had 
a mild flirtation with her when I was a boy. Sympathy 
and — so on.’ 

He was talking excitedly. The more he talked, Aubrey 
Trumble realized, the more he gave his determination 
reality, by stamping, as it were, its pattern upon the 
everyday texture of life; and so drew himself out of the 
pit. Aubrey Trumble could just imagine that. 

‘Look here,’ Anthony went on, “you mustn’t mind my 
talking to youlike this. I wouldn’t do it to anybody else, 
but for some reason I wanted to talk this evening, and 
you won’t pass it on, and, if you don’t mind my saying 
so, you're outside all this sort of thing. You’re — de- 
tached. Also you won’t feel the necessity of presenting 
me with any ready-made moral reflections. I’m afraid 
I may have bored you, but at any rate your conscience 
won't compel you to interfere any more than it would 
with a person you read about in a book. Would you 
like to talk about something else now? I shall have to 
be going in a minute, I’m afraid, or Mrs. Hamps will be 
getting disturbed. That woman is a wonder, you know. 
I believe she’s guessed most of what I’ve told you al- 
ready, entirely on her own.’ 

Aubrey Trumble’s cigar suddenly burnt his fingers. 
He had just realized that Anthony was for the first time 
speaking on a perfectly normal and cheerful note. He 
was surprised to find himself so interested in what he 
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was saying. He was surprised too to hear his own at- 
titude to it on the whole so accurately described. 

“It’s all very interesting,’ he said slowly, ‘and I’m cer- 
tainly not prepared with any moral reflections — on this 
or any other subject. Unless, that is, it’s a moral re- 
flection to say that you veterans are a bit unlike other 
people.’ 

He rose and crossed the room to the fireplace, took 
another cigar from a silver box on the mantelpiece, and 
lit it thoughtfully. Anthony was sitting at the open 
window with his elbow on the sill and his head on his 
hand, humming below his breath as he stared across the 
heath. 

‘Have you any — plans?’ 

Anthony started. 

‘Plans? Ofasort. I haven’t exactly made them, but 
they’re arrived after a fashion. There’s a woman called 
Mrs. Malfrey in the village. Not particularly interest- 
ing, but Anne liked her — because she was in love with 
her husband, though I’m not so sure about the husband. 
She always took to people who were fond of each other, 
whatever they were like in other ways. Well, I heard 
from — I heard that her husband has got typhoid in 
Venice. Very infectious, you know. The wife is expect- 
ing an infant any day and mayn’t travel, and apparently 
there’s something on her mind that she wants settled 
with the husband. Writing won’t do it. Ten minutes’ 
conversation. I’m starting first train to-morrow, 
Rather in my line, don’t you think?’ 

Aubrey Trumble, still standing judicial at the mantel- 
piece, permitted himself an almost imperceptible shrug 
of the shoulders. To think of it’s being in anybody’ s line 
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to carry messages half across Europe for uninteresting 
country dames! Let alone the possible consequences! 
What incomprehensible doings emotion led to! But 
Aubrey Trumble was so accustomed to seeing people 
performing incomprehensible actions that he was not 
exactly surprised. And, moreover, he felt quite certain 
that within a week or so Anthony would be over all this. 
None the less, as he accompanied him to the front door 
a few minutes later he could not help remembering that 
something might come of his present mood before it had 
worn itself out. And he noticed, too, that as soon as the 
stimulus of speech was withdrawn, Anthony had passed 
into a deep abstraction and did not seem even to hear 
a question addressed to him in the hall, but called 
“Good-night’ absently over his shoulder, peering hard 
into the twilight ahead, as he stepped out of the porch, 
and murmuring something to himself which Aubrey 
Trumble could not catch. He lingered for a moment 
to watch the receding figure. There are two gates to 
Ravensheath Cottage, and two short entrance drives 
which unite in the carriage sweep before the front door. 
Aubrey Trumble observed that Anthony took the right- 
hand branch, which was not the nearer for Ravensheath 
House, but for Ravensheath village and churchyard. 
He glanced at the sky, which was cloudy and promised 
wet. There was a streak of faint rose in the great ex- 
panses of the west. He shrugged his shoulders and, lock- 
ing the front door carefully, went back to the library, 
turned on the lamp at the Chippendale desk and, sitting 
down with a grunt drew his book into its shaded pool of 
light. Outside the window a little night wind arose, 
sighing, across the darkening spaces of the heath. 
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I 
THE ART OF PLEASURE 


ANTHONY sat in an upright wicker chair beneath the 
windows of his hotel. Before him stretched a broad 
paved promenade up and down which in the lamplight 
passed a heterogeneous crowd of dapper Italian officers, 
plump German tourists, unmistakable Americans, 
sunburnt Italian conscripts, both military. and naval, 
ungainly priests, children, comic Englishwomen mani- 
festly regarding everything they saw as comic, affec- 
tionate shopkeepers with their wives and families, beg- 
gars, ragged children, Austrians, and gondoliers. Be- 
yond this promenade the lights shone upon dark-gleam- 
ing waters, bounded some hundreds of yards away by 
further necklaces of light. Upon the waters moved 
lighted steamers, like yellow snakes. There was a cease- 
less murmur of voices and shuffling of feet, a ceaseless 
smacking of wavelets upon the side of the Mola, and 
upon the ranks of dancing, black gondolas. He was in 
fact in Venice, resting after a journey of nearly thirty- 
six hours. He looked up at the sky above his head and 
saw a diaphanous wrack passing across stars. He 
shuddered, and wondered why he had shuddered. Then 
he remembered that early that morning, as the train 
was running through Switzerland, he had looked up and 
seen the sunlit clouds like a glory of castles and islanded 
seas and forests, and he had suddenly had a thought, ‘If 
I were to look up one day and see far away in the sky a 
great company of shining horsemen and her among 
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them, glittering and eager in some unguessable new 
quest!’ What was that line of Vaughan’s?— A// are 
gone hence into the world of light. And for a moment he 
had almost seemed to see those bright passengers 
through the clouds, and then his gaze fell on the cushions 
of the railway carriage and the crumpled sheets of the 
‘Continental Daily Mail.’ And he had fantastically 
pictured Anne happily initiating him into the beginning 
of that tremendous new existence. And he had whistled 
cheerily at the thought of the Venice hospital and all it 
might hold in store. His mood had thus changed into 
one of exhilarating anticipation, so that all the rest of 
that journey, until dusk, he had been reminded con- 
tinually of thrilling old schoolday returns for summer 
holidays, and he had smiled often to himself. A little 
girl in his compartment whispered of him to her mother 
as ‘the cheerful man.’ And it was the contrast of the 
night skies with their gloomy, transparent scud of cloud 
that had made him shiver now. 

He looked again at the aimless throng in front of him 
and thought, ‘If some one on the Campanile were to 
announce that every one that hadn’t left the open 
within ten minutes would suffer an immediate and pain- 
less death, they’d be fighting each other for cover— even 
the ones with no one who’d miss them if they went, even 
the Christians, even the very priests themselves. Why? 
That’s what I can’t see!’ 

It was long enough now since the angle of his view of 
existence had shifted for him to have grown all but used 
to the absurdity, as it now seemed, of the store set, in 
America and Australia and Western Europe, by life, 
mere life, upon this one disordered planet. And yet it 
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was continually surprising him afresh. He took out his 
pocketbook and very carefully unfolded a worn frag- 
ment of paper on which were pencilled the few sentences 
of notes which Anne had so timidly got ready for their 
first election. He read them slowly through with a faint 
smile on his lips. There were three misspellings. 

A voice at his elbow said, ‘You staying here long?’ 
and he turned with a start to find that the chair beside 
him which he had thought empty was now occupied by 
a sturdy, clean-shaven man of sanguine complexion and - 
middle height, who was smoking a cigar. He wore good 
clothes with an untidy collar and a pair of brown 
brogues. 

‘Only a day or two, I expect,’ said Anthony, realizing 
that he had as a matter of fact no idea how long he 
would stay in Venice. ‘Possibly I shall leave my bones 
here for ever,’ he thought, with a twinge of amusement. 

“Come for the bathing, I suppose,’ said his neighbour. 
‘I’m over at the Splendid on the Lido, but I tell you the 
service is rotten. I’m thinking of clearing out and put- 
ting in a week or two in Munich. I like the beer, you 
know, for a change, and there is one hotel there, of 
course. I’d have had a look in at Brussels, only there 
aren’t any hotels there at all. But one must do some- 
thing till the shooting starts, eh?’ 

Clearly he was an Anglo-Saxon, and yet the accent 
of his voice was somehow not quite English, although 
certainly not American. 

‘This stuff the band’s discoursing’s no good to me,’ 
pursued the stranger. ‘Here, waiter, give this to the 
musicians” — he pulled a couple of hundred-lire notes 
from his pocket — ‘and tell ’em to see if they can’t 
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syncopate. And bring two highballs. You'll join me, 
sir? Take a cigar. They cost me twenty pounds a 
hundred in London and I rather fancy they’re cheap at 
the price.’ 

Anthony obediently helped himself from a gold- 
rimmed case and wondered more than ever what was the 
nationality of his acquaintance. Fortunately, he did not 
seem to be expected to contribute to the conversation. 

‘I haven’t seen a handsome woman since I came here. 
Now down in the Balkans they’ve got plenty. I was over 
the palace in Cettinje last week. Left just as it was when 
the family cleared out. Nothing touched! Honest 
people down there, you know. Billiard balls still on the 
table and the score on the board and so on. But nota 
soul living there. One room we went into there was a 
damned fine woman. Just sitting there in a chair. 
Didn’t speak a word, not even when I said “Good- 
afternoon.” God knows who she was: any one goes 
in there, of course. May have been a caretaker or a 
princess or an easy-come for all I know. When I was 
down that way I sometimes thought if one ever married 
one might do worse than pick an Albanian. Women 
know their place down there. Still even an Albanian’d 
cost more than she was worth, you bet. Not worth the 
candle, eh?’ 

He grinned at Anthony, and seemed inclined to prod 
him in the ribs. Anthony shrugged his shoulders. It 
seemed all that was required. Very carefully he folded 
together and put away in his pocketbook the little piece 
of paper which had been in his hand. Not till then did 
he glance at his neighbour again. He pictured this florid 
Stranger spending meaninglessly and continuously all 
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over Europe and America the money that would have 
meant security for the wives of a hundred lovers. ‘To 
make the world safe for our wives.’ Surely that after 
all was what mattered in politics? Empire, national 
honour, class union, the things he talked about on plat- 
forms, weren’t they all merely disguises for what really 
mattered? What if Anne, while she had been with him 
here, had never been secure? Battie-cries ran confusedly 
through his brain. ‘Your politics means your wife.’ 
Impossible, of course. He realized that the waiter was 
beside him with a glass and a siphon, and he went 
through the motions of drinking the stranger’s health. 

‘I’m modern if [I’m anything,’ pursued the other 
complacently poising his glass, ‘and it’s pretty evident 
marriage is played out. It goes on, of course, and they 
put a face on it, but you can see it isn’t working. The 
world moves east, not west. Look at the Duke of Hamp- 
shire. Three divorces in ten years. Why spend all that 
time and trouble? That’s what gets me. It’s a child’s 
game. You’re not married, I guess?’ 

‘No,’ said Anthony. 

The stranger drank off half the contents of his tumbler 
and nodded. ‘It’s dying slow,’ he said, ‘but it’s dying. 
Did you ever know a man with brains pull off a success- 
ful marriage? I don’t know much history, but I fancy 
history’s just littered with the failures. Napoleon, 
Cesar, Byron — you’ve only got to look at ’em, they’re 
all the same. Some of my friends like to put money 
into entertaining, and they need partners for that game, 
of course. Well, you don’t fancy they stick to one 
establishment. It’s their funeral, not mine, of course, 
but J should call it waste of time and money. They’re 
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never the same men afterwards. Look at old Randolph 
getting let in by the nitrates crowd. Don’t tell me he’d 
have had that game put over on him when he was a free 
man. My motor-boat’ll be here in five minutes. Here, 
have another drink?’ 

His voice was still a queer blend of American and 
English. He had made his money, no doubt, in an in- 
ternational market and spent his time impartially since 
then in half a dozen countries. Anthony wondered 


- whether he should invite him to the conventional second 


drink and go on sitting passive while the man talked. 
He dismissed the alternative idea that he might get up 
and deliberately insult him. After all, as the stranger 
would have said, it wasn’t his funeral. It occurred to 
him irrelevantly that if Anne had been there the stranger 
would never have got into conversation with him. He 
stood up with an effort. 

‘I’m tired,’ he said; ‘I’ve been travelling all day. If 
you'll excuse me, I think I'll go to bed. I hope you’ll 
enjoy yourself in Munich.’ 

‘And I hope you'll have a fine time here,’ replied the 
stranger heartily. ‘Maybe you won’t find it slow.’ 

“It may be dull for a day or two,’ said Anthony. ‘I’m 
waiting to keep an appointment.’ 

Upstairs in his room he sat a long while on the edge of 
his bed before he began to undress, gazing at the photo- 
graph of Anne which stood in a leather travelling-frame 
by the bedside, and thinking of the florid stranger and 
all that he had said. No doubt, he thought, the creature 
does represent an enormous mass of opinion. You have 
only to go to a music-hall and watch the flushed com- 
mercials in the stalls shaking with laughter and approval 
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at the cheapest aspersions upon marriage. Nor is it 
by any means only the stupid or the base for whom 
marriage is little better than a poor jest. Ninety per 
cent of the theatrical output of the world is built upon 
the unquestioning assumption that it is impossible 
permanently to love the same woman. Even popular 
fiction, although it oddly persists in regarding marriage 
as a happy and conclusive finale, has begun to agree 
that after a year or two of it love degenerates into what 
is usually described as ‘habit’; while as for consciously 
intelligent fiction, for the most part upon this, if upon 
no other, subject, it provides its consciously intelligent 
readers with almost exactly the same views as are offered 
to their wider publics by Mesdames Glyn or Cross. All 
this puzzled Anthony a good deal. If one could judge by 
contemporary literature, monogamy was in for a poor 
time in the near future. On the other hand, he reflected, 
monogamy had been in a similarly parlous condition 
for a good many centuries now. If the Romans of the 
Early Empire, for example, had judged by Juvenal, 
they must have assessed its expectation of life almost as 
poorly as the readers of Mr. H. G. Wells. Certainly, 
thought Anthony, it was odd. As odd as the obsession 
with the importance of life. He recognized, of course, 
that there survives in man a powerful polygamous in- 
stinct for which society officially offers few outlets, and, 
literature being itself after all largely a supplementary 
outlet, it is natural that the adventures of the glamor- 
ously polygamous should bulk in it a little larger than 
life-size. But that did not by any means explain every- 
thing. It did not explain, for example, the far-reaching 
acceptance of the music-hall comedian’s view that 
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one sort of love is dull and timid and ought, perhaps, not 
to be called love at all, while the other sort is adventur- 
ous and exciting. Had Anne and he really been excep- 
tions? He thought of his own friends, and could not 
believe that they had been so exceptional after all. But 
if not, where, beneath all the literary clamour about 
promiscuous sexual adventure, was the voice of the 
millions whose adventures were, on the whole, not pro- 
miscuous? He recalled his brief, exciting flirtation with 
Claire Selving, and the much more swift and intoxicat- 
ing days with Anne which had led up to their engage- 
ment. Full of colour, no doubt, full of desire and an 
exciting and glorious awareness of life, splendid and 
memorable days, and yet... undoubtedly not the most 
unforgettable moments, not the moments in which he 
had most fully and poignantly /ived. These had come 
later and had been of a very different sort. That journey 
in the taxi, for example, when he had been recalled from 
leave and Anne had stamped her foot in impotent de- 
fiance of the irresistible forces which were wresting him 
away from her. And many other memories too... 
Sitting alone with Anne at night in a railway carriage in 
Northern France with the light turned out and his arm 
round her, both gazing silently through the windows at 
the passing moonlit fields. Anne in distress or pain 
burying her head on his shoulder and the tragic pro- 
tective tenderness which would well up in him then. 
Anne breaking into a sudden irrepressible run when she 
caught sight of him awaiting her on a railway platform. 
Anne looking up from her book in the lamplight to make 
sure that he was still there. Anne whispering, ‘Another 
day gone, they go so quick.’ All these things, he could 
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not say why, seemed to him far more precious than the 
earlier memories. Was this the very stuff of love? He 
thought so. What was merely physical mattered too, 
of course, mattered often poignantly and tremendously. 
Taken by itself, however, it was a child’s game. For 
one thing it never satisfied. It always left you wanting 
something a little more or a little different. And then, 
like a child’s game, it was so limited. It was a tremen- 
dous concentration of self narrowed upon a pin point: 
while the real thing was a contact with experience at an 
infinity of new points. But when all was said and done, 
the real thing could not be defined. Only you felt that 
the essence of it all was that existence of a unique 
bond between you two, that knowing too that she 
depended altogether upon you and upon no one and 
nothing else beneath the sky. ‘My true love hath my 
heart and I have hers,’ could one say more than that? 
Surely, surely, this was the very stuff of life, the rest its 
glamour and incidental trappings. ‘We shall have this 
again, he thought, ‘somehow heightened or transmuted, 
and yet the same. The rest is gone into the silence for 
ever. Perhaps that was what she meant by the Thing 
that always escapes.’ 

And, after all, he thought, kicking a shoe across the 
floor, this promiscuity, is it so exciting — to those who 
practice it? Exciting enough, no doubt, to those who 
don’t. To that all fiction is a witness. But, if it comes to 
that, the complaint about marriage itself is always that 
it is exciting enough — until you try it. Anthony at- 
tempted to imagine life in the harem, that courageous 
Asiatic attempt to combine the pleasures of monogamy 
and fornication. Unfortunately the two can obviously 
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not be combined: there has to be a choice: either mono- 
gamy or fornication. And certainly to him, with his 
memories, there seemed to be no comparison between 
the two. Indeed what might be called the rewards of 
monogamy seemed to him to be the only happiness life 
had brought him whose value was quite certainly abso- 
lute. And was the other thing so exciting? He kept 
coming back to this. Undergraduates and subal- 
terns and juvenile esthetes and repressed middle-aged 
spinsters certainly regarded it as the one supremely 
exciting topic in the world. Oh, the brave life of lechery! 
But these, although, no doubt, responsible, taken to- 
gether, for so high a proportion of the world’s literary 
output, were all persons who had practised it either not 
at all or comparatively little. Anthony conjured up for 
comparison memories of thick-necked, middle-aged 
viveurs with eyes like fish and skins like lizards — did 
they find it so exciting? It was very hard to say. It 
interested them, of course: it was their special subject, so 
to speak. They did no obvious repining, they were not 
De Mussets and repining was not exactly in their line. 
But, let alone what it robbed them of, did it offer them 
still anything better than the dreariness of a tedious 
habit? He wondered. He had even, indeed, had suspi- 
cions sometimes in the past about the Fast Life in gen- 
eral. Certainly at the few points at which he had 
touched it tedium had seemed to be its most striking 
characteristic. The Art of Pleasure was surely more 
subtle than this. What was that sentence in Henry 
James about D’Annunzio’s love scenes and ‘this queer 
passion’ which had ‘neither duration nor common kind- 
ness nor common congruity with the rest of life to make 
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its importance good’? The excruciating /ongueurs of a 
visit or two to a fashionably raffish night-club, the polite 
struggle to simulate excited interest in the proximity 
and conversation of celebrated chorus girls, the insistent 
suspicion that overdrinking was no more romantic than 
overeating, all these memories invaded him once more. 
No, the Art of Pleasure — whatever it was, it certainly 
was not this. In the past he had struggled against 
such queasy misgivings, supposing that they were mere 
symptoms of his own probable priggishness; but he felt 
now increasingly that these priggish instincts were fairly 
solidly countenanced by the experience of life, and that 
if this was priggishness then he had better admit that 
he was a prig. With which not altogether satisfactory 
reflection he completed undressing and got into bed. 


IJ 
THE COLLECTING-—BOX 


He was to be taken to the hospital next morning at mid- 
day. At ten o’clock he lit a cigarette and strolled into 
the Piazza of Saint Mark. He remembered Anne feed- 
ing the pigeons here one September afternoon: perhaps 
the very birds were now fluttering about his feet. The 
facade of Saint Mark’s was as queerly garish as ever. 
For all Ruskin he could not achieve any genuine en- 
thusiasm for it. It seemed just a faintly pathetic sur- 
vival of a dead age which had once given it the moving 
and coloured background that it needed. He threw 
away his cigarette and went in by the atrio. The lavish 
interior was as full as ever of what seemed to be pre- 
cisely the same strolling throng of conscientious but 
slightly puzzled tourists that he had seen here three 
years ago. The same black-cassocked official gravely 
rattling the same collecting-box bore down upon him 
and was evaded with the same faint sense of resentment. - 
“Damn it, I’m not a tourist,’ he thought, and made for a 
chair near the northern end of the screen. In front of 
him a working-woman with a black shawl over her head 
was kneeling with hands clasped, gazing longingly 
towards the altar, while beside her a plump American 
painfully turned the leaves of a red Baedeker. Anthony 
sat down beside the woman and covertly regarded her. 
‘No doubt,’ he thought, ‘this woman believes that 
small painted images of the Virgin will avert disease 
from their possessor; no doubt, too, she believes that a 
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Sultan in the skies consigns the wicked and the unbe- 
lieving to eternal physical torment; and I do not believe 
these things. Nevertheless, is she more absurd, is she 
not perhaps, on the contrary, a good deal nearer to the 
mysterious tides which are hidden beneath the appear- 
ance of things, than the orthodox rationalist?’ For that 
there are mysterious hidden tides beneath the appear- 
ance of things Anthony had always instinctively be- 
lieved, and lately his instincts must have been acquiring 
form and strength, for he found to his surprise that he 
was thinking to-day of the woman’s presumable illu- 
sions with much less confident superiority than he would 
have expected to experience, say, six months ago. 
Suddenly he was aware that the grave, cassocked 
verger with the collecting-box was approaching him 
purposefully once more. When the man was almost on 
him he knelt down and buried his face in his hands. 
“Even you can’t have the face to stick that under my 
nose when I’m praying, damn you,’ he thought. And 
the next moment he found himself murmuring, ‘Al- 
mighty and most merciful Father’ — from this, an in- 
stinctive beginning, he proceeded, forming unspoken 
sentences, turned in a curious medley of semi-biblical 
and most colloquial phrase. Often in his boyhood he had 
thus silently addressed the Almighty in the watches of 
the night, and lately not a few of the habits of boyhood 
had revived in him — ‘Here am I, one of the most worth- 
less of creatures in one of the most insignificant, no 
doubt, of your numberless worlds. You know that I 
thought seldom of you before she was taken from me, 
and that when I did think of you it was usually to pray, 
if this childish petition could be called prayer, that you 
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should at least keep her unhurt. All the same there was 
even then always present at the bottom of my mind a 
consciousness of your presence. I hardly think you 
reckon this as a merit; and in any case I am not reckon- 
ing to propitiate you by merits, seeing that I have 
wasted so much of my life on a childish make-believe 
instead of following after reality. But there is one 
thing that my ridiculous existence has taught me, and 
perhaps the learning of this lesson makes even the rest 
of it worth while to have lived. I have learnt that what 
matters most in life is love, and that love is somehow 
akin to your nature and isa kind of...’ And here there 
was present in Anthony’s mind an idea, but he did not 
attempt to put the idea into words, because there 
seemed to be no right words into which it could be put. 
But after crossing this gulf he proceeded silently once 
more to form his thoughts into words and sentences, 
because words and sentences again readily suggested 
themselves. “This being so, I beseech you that you 
will speedily restore a purpose to my life by allowing 
me to find her again. And in the meantime, O Heav- 
enly Father, be good to her; oh, be good to her; let her 
not be frightened; let her know that I shall come before 
long — In the name of the Father and of the Son and 
’ A familiar chinking sound reasserted itself al- 
most at his elbow. ‘Oh, damn!’ he muttered, and, get- 
ting up, seized his hat and stalked past the cassocked 
petitioner with his chin in the air. 


{il 
THE HOSPITAL 


ANTHONY was uneasy. Like so many male Europeans 
of his years he was familiar enough with Death, but the 
Death he had known had been Mors subita, sudden 
death, and mortal sickness was new and terrible to him. 
Of the preliminary interview in a whitewashed waiting- 
room with a uniformed nurse and a courteous, swarthy 
doctor, he remembered little, save that he was not to go 
too near the patient, and especially should avoid touch- 
ing his bedclothes. 

The sick man was sitting propped up in bed by pil- 
lows. Anthony had never known him much and had not 
seen him for several years, but he could tell at once that 
he must have altered grimly of late. His untidy hair 
was grey and there was a long grey stubble on his chin. 
His cheeks were sunken and his eyes very large, dark and 
mournful. His hands were spread palm downward on 
the coverlet, and he made a feeble gesture of beckoning 
towards the empty chair at the bedside. Anthony sat 
down on it and bent towards him. The sick man had 
closed his eyes for a moment. He seemed to be sum- 
moning the terrific energy needed to divert his attention 
for a moment from his own bewildering physical sensa- 
tions to the outside world from which Anthony was an 
emissary. He opened his eyes slowly again and gazed 
mournfully at his visitor. 


‘I’m bad,’ he said in a faint voice, ‘I feel ’ He 
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became silent. Anthony realized suddenly that what 
the sick man was thinking of now was his own feelings 
and that it was unreasonable to expect this man to be 
concerned for his wife and child. He had next to no at- 
tention to spare from his own terrific struggle. A fort- 
night ago he had been hale and cheerful. Now he was 
a bewildered, battered victim struggling feebly in the 
grip of a giant which was drawing him backward, ever 
backward, out and away from all that was familiar. He 
could scarcely remember now a time when he had not 
been struggling. And on everything he clutched at his 
grip loosened, and he was drawn on, on... He seemed 
to be peering at Anthony from a great distance. He 
would have liked to say something about this astonish- 
ing and terrifying struggle, for this visit from the out- 
side world of a human being who was not, like the 
doctors and nurses, part of the struggle itself, seemed to 
revive his own surprise. He felt dimly once again that 
it must be all a mistake, which the doctors and nurses 
had failed to expose. Perhaps this man from the world, 
the world to which he ought himself to belong... He 
closed his eyes again with a feeble gesture of the head, as 
if to say, ‘It’s no good. I give it up.’ Anthony had 
guessed a little of what thoughts must be passing dimly 
in the sick man’s brain, and he was thinking to himself, 
Thank God, Anne did not die like this.’ Often she had 
whispered to him, ‘Don’t let me go, hold me tight, 
tight.” To have had to see her drawn resistlessly away! 
Anthony bent close to the patient. He was scrupu- 
lously careful to avoid the forbidden sheets. This 
seemed to be reasonably fair. Risks must have some 
reason for them. 
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‘Your wife will be able to travel in three days, and 
she will come here at once. You’ve got a fine son.’ 

The sick man opened his eyes and gazed at Anthony. 
The mournful expression in those eyes had not varied 
and he showed no sign of having heard what Anthony 
had said. After a few seconds he closed his eyes again. 
Anthony was about to repeat his words when the eyes 
slowly opened once more. Anthony realized that it was 
costing the sick man a prodigious effort to drive his 
thoughts out and away from himself. He spoke in a low, 
hoarse voice. 

“I shall be gone by then.’ 

It occurred to Anthony with something of a shock 
that this might be the first moment in which the sufferer 
had admitted to himself that the great struggle would 
after all end in defeat and that the power which had him 
in its grip was to remain implacable to the very bitter 
end. The conventional words of encouragement were on 
his lips, but he thought, ‘What is death? Dying may be 
horrible, but he’s nearly done with that. In a few hours 
he may be a shining horseman.’ None the less, the 
message must be delivered. He bent forward and said 
slowly, ‘Your wife wants me to ask you whether Sir 
James Tarnish ever spoke to you about her.’ 

The sick man lay back with his eyes closed. It seemed 
cruel to force anything whatever upon his attention. 
But he showed suddenly that he had contrived to attend 
for himself; for fixing an unnaturally unwavering and 
yet somehow vacant glance on Anthony, as if only the 
sight of a strange face enabled him to hold his attention 
under control, he said feebly, “Never spoke a word.’ 
And he went on looking at Anthony with the same fixed 
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and yet vacant stare. And so the rest of Mrs. Malfrey’s 
message need not be given! Anthony leaned back in his 
chair, wondering what he should say now. He thought 
he could realize the distressed bewilderment through 
which this man had passed and perhaps was still passing, 
although there were signs that he was not far from sink- 
ing towards that last tranquillity which comes before 
the falling away of the senses. And this was what in a 
few days he might be going through himself! He shiv- 
ered slightly and wished suddenly that he could in- 
stantaneously change places with the other, and find 
himself, with almost all the uncomeliness of death over, 
on the very verge of the mysterious awakening. Why, 
too, did the dying man, since he seemed to know that he 
was dying, have apparently no thoughts for his wife? 
All that, too, perhaps, was over. Memory, affection, 
like the senses, were mercifully dulling as the end ap- 
proached. 

Anthony found himself telling himself that he was in 
no way daunted by this vision of mortality. 

“We've had good times,’ said the voice from the bed 
suddenly. And then its owner lay back on his pillows. 
with an air of such finality and weariness that Anthony 
saw that he was dismissed. He stood up, thinking of all 
the things that he would have liked to say to this mourn- 
ful passenger along the road he was so soon to travel, 
but he could think of nothing. He looked out of the 
window and saw a bird flying solitary towards the light, 
into the empty spaces of the sky. He shivered slightly 
as the watchful nurse tiptoed from behind the screen. 


IV 
AS GOOD AS A MILE 


Antuony leaned back in his gondola and lit a cigarette, 
and wondered whether he was carrying away from the 
hospital mysteriously concealed within him the invisible 
contagion which would soon wax and spread until in a 
little while it had destroyed his whole body. Somehow, 
he felt certain that he was uncontaminated and that he 
had come out as he had gone in. He gazed with some 
distaste at the world into which he was reémerging. 
Had this sheet of water been the Thames and his rock- 
ing gondola a familiar punt, perhaps he would have 
experienced some involuntary, instinctive relief at his 
probable respite, but the unhomely facade which he was 
approaching seemed to answer only too accurately to his 
new sense of being the spectator of an existence whose 
motives he no longer understood, and he felt again like 
a schoolboy whose term is unfairly prolonged. , 
Indeed, almost for the first time he felt sorry for him- 
self. For one thing, he was lonely. Also he felt irration- 
ally that it was not fair of Omnipotence to obstruct his 
intentions like this. People commonly talked of the 
healing touch of time, and maybe, if Omnipotence 
balked him long enough, the healing touch of time 
might conceivably begin to operate upon him too. And 
what could such a healing mean but the slow loss of his 
true sense of values (since truth is always that which 
hurts) and the gradual crystallization of a substitute and 
inferior self about a substitute and inferior life? No, he 
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hoped devoutly to be spared the healing touch of time. 

As he observed the scattered craft, the lapping waves, 
and the animated throng beneath the theatrical Vene- 
tian skylines, he felt more powerfully even than before 
the mysterious, essential unreality of all the visible 
phenomena of life. It all appeared to be stable and 
solid enough, no doubt, and yet more and more he was 
becoming convinced that it was but the thinnest of 
pasteboard disguises. He was beginning to have a feel- 
ing that if he could turn round suddenly enough he 
would catch the whole imposing set-out giving a flicker, 
shifting ever so little, as it were. Why did he have these 
strange ideas? No doubt his own late experience had 
powerfully reénforced the old instinctive impression of 
instability. For reality now was not quotidian life, but 
the loss of Anne. And yet quotidian life was far more 
sharply defined, altogether more comprehensible than 
his sense of that loss. He could not have told, if asked, 
how much he felt or what he thought about his tragedy. 
It was not to be comprehended by the mind. Whereas 
the happenings of every day were clear-cut and easily 
comprehended. He was perfectly well aware what he 
thought about them, and how much he felt, and yet 
underneath all such experiences, discolouring them, 
immanent in all of them, was this something which he 
could not measure or comprehend, which he sometimes 
even forgot and yet never forgot, which was part of his 
inmost being. Perhaps it was little to be wondered at if 
in the light which filtered up from these depths his per- 
ceptions of everyday occurrences, though as vivid as 
ever, seemed increasingly unreal. 

His gondola was now within twenty yards of the 
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Mola, from which one of the public steamers was just 
putting out with a flurry of paddles. A quarrel.seemed 
to be in progress on its deck. Two middle-aged Italians 
were shouting fiercely but unintelligibly, each approach- 
ing his face nearer and nearer to his opponent’s. A 
younger man in a black shirt watched them alertly. The 
rest of the passengers appeared to be affecting a not al- 
together convincing unconcern. The young man in the 
black shirt took a sudden part in the drama. He pro- 
duced something bright, apparently from his waistcoat 
pocket, and flourished it menacingly. The threatened 
disputant recoiled dramatically against the steamer’s 
rail, or what should have been the steamer’s rail, but 
was in fact that portion of it which opened at each 
stopping-place to admit passengers, and, happening to 
be imperfectly secured, opened unexpectedly now. The 
waters closed over an untidy whirl of legs. 

The young man in the black shirt and the remaining 
disputant leant volubly over the rail. The steamer 
moved on slowly and then came undecidedly to a halt. 
The passengers gazed expectantly at the water. An- 
thony’s gondolier expectorated violently. There was a 
brief, expectant pause, and an arm and part of a head 
appeared in the water and vanished again. A black hat 
bobbed near by. Nobody on board the steamer stirred, 
although several voices shouted excitedly. Anthony be- 
came simultaneously aware that it would be foolish to 
follow this probably somewhat repulsive stranger into 
the water and alas! that he was going to do so. He stood 
up. His gondola gave a violent lurch and he met the 
water untidily. ‘This will ruin my clothes. Hell! I wish 
I could swim better. Parson’s Pleasure! How the devil 
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does one...’ The business of spluttering and gasping 
obsessed him. He trod water powerfully. Where was 
the fool, anyway? An arm grappled with him. He was 
drawn downwards and became at once blind as well as 
breathless. ‘One ought to knock them out, hit them on 
thejaw. (Parson’s Pleasure was colder than this.) How 
does one hit people on the jaw when one is under water?’ 
The business of gasping became suddenly overpowering 
—he struggled violently with innumerable grasping 
hands and arms. He seemed to be splashing a good deal. 
The more he struggled, the less air there was... Did it 
matter?... 

There came a blank of unknown duration, and then 
he knew that he was no longer struggling and he could 
perceive all about him a kind of luminous mist. It re- 
minded him somehow of the shining vapour he had once 
seen when his battalion had stood to arms at dawn in 
the trenches and the sun’s rays had turned a curtain of 
mist suddenly into silver fire. Or it reminded him of the 
September brume on Ravensheath. Was there a mur- 
mur passing through it like the murmur of the firs? No 
object was discernible now, and yet he knew that all 
about him in the silver fire there were people. Time 
seemed to pass, but he was at ease. Then a voice began 
to speak in his ear, although no person could yet be seen. 
At first he thought with a start that it was the voice of 
Anne, and then he thought it was the voice of his mother 
and then he knew that it was neither of these, but none 
the less 1t was a voice to which he was very glad to listen. 
As the voice spoke the silver mist seemed to be thinning 
and he felt that he was coming ever nearer to an unseen 
multitude. And nearer also to something else for which 
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he did not know a name. There was still a faint thunder 
in his ears, but he could scarcely hear it now. The voice 
was saying, gentle and inquiring, ‘You used to wonder 
what is the Thing which always escapes?’ And as it 
said these words he could just see through the thinning 
brightness a figure that was not the figure of the 
speaker. He was about to answer when suddenly the 
murmur in his ears grew to thunder again and the sil- 
ver mist faded very swiftly — and he felt himself being 
drawn, with exquisite pain, downward and away... 
Long afterwards, as it seemed, he opened his eyes witha 
groan, saw a face staring at him and tried to turn his 
head away in disgust. He found that he could not move 
it, and while he was still puzzling ineffectually at this he 
realized that something burning was being poured down 
his throat. He coughed violently, and saw the face 
again. He felt himself half raised up and perceived sud- 
denly that he was sitting on the stones of the quay, sup- 
ported by an invisible arm, very wet and cold, and still 
dribbling brandy and surrounded by an apparently 
limitless throng of inquisitive faces alive with pleasur- 
able excitement. A dark little man in spectacles was 
kneeling beside him with a flask in his hand. 

‘I thought you had gone that time, signor,’ he was 
saying in admirable English. 

‘I’m much obliged, I’m sure,’ muttered Anthony 
miserably, and closing his eyes again, fell back into the 
invisible arms with a groan. 


V 
THE JOURNALIST 


A week later about midnight Anthony was awaiting 
the night train in the cavernous railway restaurant at 
Bale, smoking a cigarette and pensively staring past a 
large cup of cocoa at the immediate future. Politics and 
a man pledged to another world — how would the two 
go together? For it began to look as though it might 
come to that. Twice already he had been, it almost 
seemed, deliberately frustrated and overruled when he 
might easily have shaken himself free from the whole 
entanglement. Perhaps he had months of it still to face. 
There might be another Session; conceivably more than 
one. Politics without personal ambition! Was that con- 
ceivable? He passed some of the well-known faces in 
rapid review: Marling, the spruce Burgon, Hamps- 
combe, twinkling Asquith, Lord Birkenhead impending 
formidably over the Lords, the terrier-like Clynes, the 
saintly Lansbury, the latest baronets. What was poli- 
tics without personal advancement? ‘Your Politics 
means your Wife.’ No, it hardly seemed to tune with 
that environment. He glanced round the crowded hall; 
he had not quite rid himself of the habit of making men- 
tal notes of the oddities which it would amuse Anne to 
have reported to her. 

In a sense, he reflected, marriage is the great argu- 
ment for democracy. What he had loved in Anne was by 
no means only her virtues — her courage, her unselfish- 

‘ness, her humour, her kindness to all the world. He 
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loved some of her failings almost as dearly; her queer 
spurts of temper and unreason, her obtuseness about 
some things. Why, it might even be that Anne, Anne 
who for him had been a window upon the infinite, a joy 
and an enigma, an incarnation of the inmost flavour 
and mystery of all living, that this same Anne had been, 
for all that, little more, after all, than an ordinary wo- 
man, unusual no doubt in her beauty, but in little else. 
He could realize the possibility of even this. For mil- 
lions of men, then, women, who to every one else in the 
world appeared as everyday as you please, might in 
some degree be revealed as possessors of this magical 
and apocalyptic quality; the truth being that to an in- 
timate knowledge all individuals, who have not starved 
or poisoned their humanity, possess more or less of this 
incalculable quality. A man-in-the-street may be base 
or ordinary, but out of the street he is a man and neither. 
As to democracy, all this may justify giving everybody 
an opportunity of political, and even economic, power. 
The problem of democracy, however, remains: how to 
persuade men not to exercise this power as men-in-the- 
street? 

A little dark, bearded, pince-nez’d man in black, 
whom Anthony had noticed peering about among the 
tables like a lost puppy, appeared suddenly to detect 
him and came up, lifting his bowler with an apologetic 
smile. 

“Thought I’d missed you, Mr. Rivers,’ he murmured. 
*D’you mind if I sit down?’ He drew an empty chair to 
Anthony’s table and added, ‘The Universal Press, you 
know.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Anthony, without enthusiasm. The Press 
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didn’t seem to matter so much now that there was no 
career for it to make or mar. 

‘I hope you have recovered, Mr. Rivers?’ The little 
man had his notebook out and was poising a fountain pen. 

‘Recovered?’ 

The little man nodded brightly. ‘Yes. It must have 
been a narrow escape.’ 

‘Good God!’ said Anthony. ‘How on earth have you 
heard about that?’ 

The little man was reproachful. ‘It was in the home 
papers several days ago.’ He unbuttoned his coat, and 
after rummaging in the breast-pocket drew out a hand- 
ful of newspaper cuttings, and with a cursory glance at 
them handed the top two to Anthony. 

“If you don’t mind I’ll just have a bite while you’re 
reading those,’ he murmured. ‘I only left England this 
morning and I’ve eaten precious little on the way.’ 

These remarkable words, uttered in the most matter- 
of-fact of tones, forced themselves upon Anthony’s at- 
tention as he was staring with astonishment at three- 
quarters of a column headed, ‘M.P.’s Gallant Deed. 
Story of a Curious Coincidence.’ He glanced up, almost 
with awe, at the visible embodiment of these mysterious 
powers. The little man had laid down the implements 
of his craft and was signalling cheerfully to a waitress. 
Anthony watched him ordering a Bock and a plate of 
cold beef while his dazed intelligence attempted to piece 
together these unusual phenomena. 

‘Did I understand you to say,’ he began, ‘that you 
left England this morning?’ 

The little man nodded brightly, and uncapped his 


fountain pen. 
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‘And you have come here, to Bale, to meet me?’ 

The little man nodded again, and fingered his note- 
book suggestively. ‘Very largely,’ he said. 

“How on earth did you know I should be here?’ 

‘It’s our business to know things.’ 

Anthony leant back with a sense of helplessness. The 
little man was a portent, and would obviously remain a 
portent; questions were not likely to illumine the mys- 
tery. 

‘What do you want?’ he said feebly. 

The little man gleamed approval. 

‘About this under-secretaryship first?’ he suggested. 

_ Anthony sustained a second severe shock. 

“This under-secretaryship?’ he repeated inanely. 

‘Perhaps you’d better read one of those cuttings, 
Mr. Rivers,’ suggested the little man, patiently laying 
down his pen again. “Meanwhile I’ll mop up some of 
this beef.’ 

Anthony bent his brows over one of the slips of paper. 
It began with a highly coloured picture of his gallant 
attempt to rescue a drowning stranger at Venice. By a 
remarkable coincidence, it seemed, the stranger had 
proved to be a messenger from his own hotel sent after 
him with an urgent telegram from England, which con- 
tained an offer of the under-secretaryship recently made 
vacant by the promotion of Mr. Henchman to the peer- 
age and of Mr. Angler to the Board of Trade. Mr. 
Rivers had suffered from the shock of his adventure... 
nearly drowned ... telegrams of sympathy and inquiry 
... from the King of Italy ... from the Prime Minister 
... Anthony looked up to see the stranger with an 
empty glass beside him, carefully wiping his moustache 
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and regarding him quizzically from a pair of extremely 
bright eyes. 

Anthony indicated the Press cutting. 

“What’s the game?’ he said. 

‘Nothing wrong with that, I hope?’ countered the 
little man, taking up the slip. 

‘I had a Government telegram, asking me to come 
home, it’s true,’ said Anthony, ‘though it didn’t say 
anything about under-secretaryships, and as far as I 
know it wasn’t being carried by the fellow who nearly 
drowned me. In fact, I fancy he was a Socialist butcher. 
As for the sympathetic telegrams, they haven’t reached 
meivet.: 

The little man nodded approval. ‘That’s all right, 
then,’ he said; ‘there’s been a bit of a write-up, that’s 
all. You'll find you’re topping the bills when you get 
home.’ 

Anthony frowned thoughtfully. It was the silly sea- 
son, no doubt, but even the silly season seemed hardly a 
sufficient explanation. He knew enough of the Press to 
be aware that, if only you looked far enough, there was 
usually an adequate reason for even its oddest behav- 
iour. And he wondered very much what the reason of 
this particular extravagance might be. It depended for 
one thing on whether it was editor’s work or owner’s. 
“Any idea what the game is?’ he inquired. 

_ The little man spread his hands in unexpectedly Gallic 
protest. 

“That’s not my business, Mr. Rivers. I get my orders; 
that’s all that matters to me.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ conceded Anthony. ‘Well, what can I 
do for you, anyway?’ 
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“Thank you, Mr. Rivers. About this rescue, to begin 
with, are you a good swimmer?’ 

Seeing Anthony hesitate the stranger obligingly 
murmured, “No hurry, no hurry,’ and turned to signal 
for another Bock. Anthony reflected hurriedly. He did 
not care a rush now whether the Press made him a head- 
lined hero or never printed his name again. It was 
grotesque that any one should take seriously such fea- 
tures of this brief dance of may-flies over the pool which 
is called life. It was grotesque that any one should ex- 
pect him to talk about the absurd and quite unheroic 
episode off the Mo/a at Venice, and, reluctant though 
he was to disappoint his genial companion, there did not 
seem to be anything else to talk about. Just as he was 
opening his mouth, however, he found a quite different 
plan presenting itself to his mind, and without any con- 
scious process of reflection he had accepted it. 

‘Look here,’ he said, leaning across the table, ‘I’m not 
going to say anything about that Venice business. After 
all, if you come to think of it, why the devil should I?’ 
He caught and interpreted an ominous gleam in the little 
man’s already bright eye, and added, intuitively ‘You'll 
make up your own story, no doubt, and it will be much 
better than mine, I’m sure. But I wi// tell you this. I 
shall refuse that under-secretaryship if it’s offered me.’ 

The little man brightened at once, becoming if pos- 
sible more alert and vivacious than before and scribbled 
rapidly in his notebook. Anthony leaned his chin on his 
hand and stared at the dregs in his cup. He wondered if 
apparently important decisions were often taken with as 
little conscious reflection as he seemed to have accorded 
this. Then becoming aware of a bright, expectant regard 
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from across the table, he went on, falling instinctively 
into the periods of journalism: “I am determined to keep 
my independence. There are one or two proposals I am 
particularly interested in and I consider it more impor- 
tant to devote all my time to doing what I can to help 
these forward than to learning the routine of a subor- 
dinate post in the Government. What matters in poll- 
tics is your — that is, I have come to think that politics 
should be focussed much more directly than they are 
upon the needs of the wife and mother. The Govern- 
ment, like all other parties, needs constant reminders if 
it is to be kept alive to this vital need, and I shall be 
much more free to press these views on it if I remain a 
private Member. Widows’ pensions, and some form of 
maternity benefit — these have all been more or less on 
the political horizon for some time, but they don’t get 
much closer.’ He leaned forward and actually tapped his 
companion’s wrist. ‘It’s the wives that matter. That’s 
the only thing that matters. Look after them and the 
rest will look after itself. Don’t put that in, of course; I 
don’t want to be thought mad yet.’ 

The little man looked up reassuringly, though his 
pencil did not rest. ‘Of course not, Mr. Rivers; that’s all 
right, I wouldn’t dream of putting such a thing down. 
You can rely on me.’ He glanced through his notes and 
with an uncanny rapidity gathered them up, thanked 
Anthony warmly, and was gone. 

‘Wants to get it off before I realize I’ve burnt my 
boats,’ thought Anthony. ‘As if it mattered!’ — and 
glancing at his watch he too stood up. ‘It’s a queer 
world,’ he murmured half aloud, a not altogether origi- 
nal observation which nevertheless he was beginning to 
find himself making with increasing frequency. 


VI 
AT AN OPEN WINDOW 


NEARLY twenty-four hours later, close on midnight, 
Anthony finished reading the last of the accumulation of 
unforwarded letters which had awaited him at Ravens- 
heath. Two he laid apart from the others; one a request 
that in the absence of the Prime Minister, who was tak- 
ing a much-needed holiday, he might find it convenient 
to call upon a celebrated member of the Cabinet at mid- 
day on the morrow; the other a heavily perfumed note in 
which Claire Selving reminded him that there had been 
a time when he had given her a number of excellent din- 
ners, and wished to know if there was any reason why 
he should not revive the habit, and was his, as always, 
Claire S. The waste-paper basket was stuffed high with 
newspaper cuttings and newspapers in which he shared 
the transient attention of the public with the Kurdish 
trouble north and west of Mosul — and the unageing 
and apparently insoluble enigma of how to Brighten 
Cricket. 

It was a warm, clear night, and Anthony opened the 
lower half of his study window and sat leaning against 
the wall with his feet stretched along the cushioned 
window-seat, and the curtain half drawn between him 
and the room, gazing out at the dim, whispering trees 
beyond the silver lawn and the flight of yellow stars 
above them. A long bar of clouds was dimly visible low 
above the tree-tops, as if the Soldiershurst hills had 
crossed the heath in the twilight. He felt strangely 
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tranquil. As soon as twilight had begun to deepen 
across the heath he had walked past the station and the 
lighted windows of the straggling shops beyond it up 
the hill to the cemetery and had stood by the grave, in 
which so lately he had seemed to leave his own heart 
buried, and he had found it only a mound of earth. 
Wherever Anne was, she was not there, pressed down in 
the dark, alone and cold and frightened. The old horror 
was hovering somewhere at the back of his mind, but it 
was not within clutching distance of his reason now. He 
stood there motionless in the twilight and heard the 
clank of a shunting goods train come as clear across the 
heath as if the railway had been only just the other side 
of the hedge, clear as he had often heard it sitting on 
summer afternoons with Anne beside him under the 
great copper beech on the lawn. And turning, he had 
suddenly seen behind his shoulder, low down in the sky, 
one edge of the round, floating moon peering like a 
golden ship from behind a rugged obscurity of sailing 
clouds, whose lower edges were fringed with silver fire. 
The clank of shunting trucks came to his ear clearer than 
ever from the railway now, and for no reason that he 
knew of the thought present in his mind was of that 
mysterious bond between husband and wife which is 
neither the bond of the mind nor the bond of the flesh. 
He thought of the miner’s wife who had quarrelled with 
her husband and was about to leave him for another 
man, to whom comes news that her husband has been 
killed in the mine, and who presently is laying out his 
dead body, crooning to herself tender words like a mo- 
ther tending her baby, and conscious that, although she 
had hated him, deep beneath her hate she was bound to 
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him by a mysterious link which had never parted. He 
thought of a humble wedding he had seen by chance and 
stopped to watch as he was driving one afternoon with 
Anne in Oxfordshire. A sailor and his bride were walk- 
ing arm in arm from the church; a friend or two followed 
behind. The faces of the couple wore an air which was 
half happy, half disturbed, as though they were aware 
of the dangers which lurked inevitably ahead of them. 
And above them floated the high, fleecy clouds, and the 
steeple rocked with the wild, gay peal of the bells. Then 
he remembered a celebrated politician whose wife had 
died and who had said, ‘I wish to go on; she would have 
wished it, my work is now dedicated to her memory.’ 
Cant, no doubt. He could not think that his own work 
was so important as all that. Moreover, though in life 
Anne had uncomplainingly accepted his work as sig- 
nificant, he knew now that that had been but the sacri- 
fice woman must always make to the perpetual childish- 
ness of man, knowing in her own heart that there are 
things more important which man’s business does but 
mar and hide, as weeds overgrow and stifle flowers. 

He had realized now what Anne had known for so 
long, that his relation to her mattered far more than his 
relation to anything else whatever. Why this was so 
might be hard to understand, but if it came to that, of 
all that his eyes could see there was nothing that he 
could understand. The streams of stars, the whispering 
tree-tops, the ineffable sense of loneliness and space be- 
yond them — assuredly he could not understand these. 
Even the flowers, unseen but sweet-scented, were a mys- 
tery. Why a blind root hidden in the mould should as- 
pire upwards to the light and burst like a rocket into the 
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flame called a rose, neither he, nor for that matter any 
one else, could attempt to guess. Many people know 
how this happens, and call the knowledge science, but 
who knows why? Anthony lived nowadays in company 
with the constant consciousness of mysterious hidden 
tides beneath the semblance of things, but, though he 
had little doubt that they flowed from what can but be 
called God, he had no foursquare theory of their nature 
nor any particular wish to find one. He was aware that 
some thousands of foursquare theories were cherished 
by mankind, but he did not suppose it likely that many 
of them were more adequate than the theories of the fly 
on a marching soldier’s knapsack as to the problems of 
the Higher Command. 

There was revealed religion, no doubt, and he was 
quite ready to believe that there was told here as much 
as, or more than, man is capable — while on this planet 
— of assimilating from mystery. But did it after all 
profess to tell him much? ‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions’; are we to suppose that we are yet 
past the vestibule? But Anthony had never troubled 
much about revealed religion, to which, in common with 
many of his class and generation, he stood in a peculiar, 
and possibly a transient, relation. He had been born 
late enough to escape the strong, dreary currents of 
late-Victorian materialism, at a time when here and 
there scientists were already beginning again to sub- 
scribe to the verdict of the old Schoolman, omnia exeunt 
in mysterium, which is to say, ‘trace them far enough 
and all things vanish into the unknowable.’ Indeed, 
Faith itself might well have had a chance with the pro- 
sperous young Englishmen of his time, if only by virtue 
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of the powerful reaction from the unprepossessing intel- 
lectual conventions of their fathers. But to them re- 
vealed religion had come first as the religion of the school 
chapel, the manly gospel of the straight bat and the low 
tackle, a gospel which fails singularly to preserve its 
magic when carried into a world for whose manifold 
enigmas the straight bat and the low tackle prove dis- 
appointingly seldom the key. It had come to many of 
them also as the religion of the village church, from 
whose pulpits their uncles and fathers had reiterated to 
dwindling congregations a creed strangely little dis- 
tinguishable from the honest pagan code of the bluff 
majors scattered about its pews. And finally, when 
unique chance prepared them to accord it one more 
trial, it had come as the religion of the army chaplain, 
redolent still of cold baths and hearty handshakes and 
other such unattractive aspects of manliness, assuring 
them of little save that in the world-struggle God was 
indisputably, although, as it seemed, not very effec- 
tively, upon their side, as players par excellence with the 
straightest of national bats. Little wonder then if many 
besides Anthony, familiar before their time with death 
and indisposed to blank rationalism, found no comfort- 
able alternative in any brand of orthodoxy. And since 
the war Anthony had learnt a little of other manifesta- 
tions of organized religion; Christianity in America ac- 
commodating itself to go-getters and pep and scientific 
publicity and the honest-to-goodness business man; 
Christianity in the English chapel inextricably inter- 
woven with acrimonious free-trade politics and bazaars 
and male-voice choruses. While as for Roman Catholi- 
cism, he had always thought of it in terms of history, and 
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history seemed to him to rule it out. Tetzel selling the 
indulgences for Leo the Tenth, with the banker’s agent 
coffering the proceeds at his side — the pontiff turning 
men’s fears for their dear dead into gold — he could not 
see beyond such things. No doubt behind the unat- 
tractive facade of organized religions there was some- 
thing, but it was not easy to penetrate the facade. 
Strange thought, that Anne had always suspected him 
of all men of a dangerous inclination to religion. Well, 
he was content to wait now with this pervading sense of 
a Mystery to whose outer fringes he might come a little 
closer soon. 

' He had no inclination to search for any intellectual 
basis for this belief. It did not seem to matter now. 
Moreover, he had never been favourably impressed by 
the spectacle of fashionable church theologians obse- 
quiously proffering every decade to a materialist public 
a flawless, new, rational restatement of the ancient and 
mystic creed which they professed. No doubt this sort 
of thing was all very well if you believed in the suprem- 
acy of the human mind: naturally, if man is the measure 
of all things you felt bound to prove that the familiar 
foot-rule could be applied with satisfactory results to 
anything else you believed in. But Anthony on the 
whole thought very poorly of the human mind. Newton, 
Aristotle, Archimedes, and the rest — highly talented 
gentlemen, no doubt, just like Cinquevalli and Hobbes 
and Joe Belcher and other gifted exponents of powers 
which, in a lesser degree, we all possess; but not to be 
mentioned in the same breath with Beethoven or Saint 
Francis or Cervantes, whose performances, after all, 
contained an awe-inspiring admixture of a much less 
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familiar element. Plato as an artist is all very well, but 
Plato as a philosopher is scarcely more effective than a 
fly in a restaurant car speculating upon the designs of 
the Controller of Railways. So at least thought An- 
thony. Logically the position 1s far from flawless, but 
that did not trouble Anthony. 

He leant back, his legs stretched comfortably along 
the cushion of the window-seat, the letters of Claire 
Selving and the Minister on his lap, and regarded the 
swarming stars with a strange sense of detachment from 
all that those letters stood for. Something in the gold- 
embroidered veil of night reminded him suddenly of old 
Christmas nights of star-twinkling frost; of church 
chimes at midnight pealing across graveyards, in which 
lay mouldering the bodies of long-forgotten ladies who 
had moved men once unbearably to the strange ecstasy 
and the stranger tenderness which are both called love. 
Something in that juxtaposition of jubilant music with 
grim decay seemed to him to come very close to the 
mysterious essence of humanity. And over and above 
them both, yet another mystery, serene and intent on 
other business, floated the innumerable stars. 

“There are two things at any rate about love that I 
know now,’ thought Anthony. And he took from his 
breast-pocket a small notebook in which he had tried to 
give form to thoughts which were passing through his 
mind. 

Love does not come into existence until after marriage. 
It cannot, he read. It is destre, not love, which marries. 
This being so, how love contrives so often to come into ex- 
istence is a mystery, one of the major mysteries. Perhaps 
there is some guiding instinct beneath desire whose nature 
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we can only suspect. Or perhaps ...In any case love does 
come into existence, and strangely often. As to what it 1s, 
when it has come into existence, that is another mystery. He 
turned over a page. Here was the real discovery. But 
certainly a large part of it is pity, and whoever called pity 
divine spoke the truth. In fact death ts the greatest of all in- 
terpreters of love. And here he touched the core of what 
he was reaching after. No one can understand death with- 
out understanding love, and no one can understand love 
without partly understanding death. The mythical loves of 
the immortals were, fitly enough, not loves at all. When 
Shelley wrote: 

All things that we love and cherish 

Like ourselves must fade and perish, 


Such is our rude mortal lot — 
Love itself would, did they not 


what else can he have meant? But death is only the bitterest 
of all the physical accidents which give love a deeper mean- 
ing and love survives all physical accidents, including death; 
though having survived that last, it must necessarily some- 
how change its own nature. Did Shelley guess this? 

He put the book back in his pocket and glanced down 
at the letters. After all, there were everyday affairs still 
to be dealt with. Until the hour struck for him to pass a 
little nearer to reality, it was evident that he must oc- 
cupy himself with something, and something, if possible, 
that seemed in the light cast forward by reality as little 
meaningless as might be. Widows’ pensions, maternity 
benefit, Your Politics means your Wife, Tory Demo- 
cracy, Mr. Rivers whose gallant exploit in Venice has 
earned him...it certainly rang a little uncertainly. 
And yet ... He shrugged his shoulders at the stars, see- 
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ing the spruce statesman he was to interview to-morrow, 
SO prosperous a man of affairs, so utterly unconcerned, 
he supposed, with any sort of reality. And after that 
interview? He was not altogether certain; but he felt 
strangely confident that a plan was shaping itself un- 
consciously in his brain and would in due course emerge. 

He glanced at his watch; it was a minute past mid- 
night. He was startled by a light knock on the door, and 
the entry, before he could answer, of Mrs. Hamps, whose 
presence seemed to distil at once a kind of magnificent 
passivity; and he guessed suddenly that she had trans- 
ferred to him the solicitude she had felt for Anne, and that 
she was waiting, as she had so often waited for Anne, 
to see him safely up to bed. She was dignified in stiff and 
matronly black alpaca, with a businesslike white apron 
about her waist. 

‘Asking you to excuse me, are there any instructions 
for to-morrow, Mr. Rivers?’ she inquired. 

Anthony no longer experienced in her presence his old 
schoolboyish uneasiness. , 

‘I shall be going to town by the early train, Mrs. 
Hamps.’ He did not add, as Anne would surely have 
added, ‘And you ought to have been in bed long ago.’ 
None the less, he felt that there was an unspoken under- 
standing between them. 

‘Ah!’ replied Mrs. Hamps, ‘to see the Baronet, no 
doubt, as I read in the papers.’ 

She stood motionless with hands folded before her. 
The study was dimly lit by one reading-lamp and the 
door half open behind her showed her looming obscure 
and majestic against the brighter light of the hall. She 
seemed to be awaiting something. For a moment the 
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familiar faint sense of misdoing revisited Anthony: 
there was so powerful a suggestion of the nurse waiting 
to shepherd a truant child to bed. 

Anthony felt that he must break the silence. 

‘I shall be a day or two in town, I suppose. After that 
I hardly know. Perhaps I shall come back here for a 
little while.’ 

Mrs. Hamps inclined her head, but did not unfold her 
hands. Her next words did not appear to be directed to 
what Anthony had just said. 

‘I had a brother once,’ she said, ‘who had powerful 
trouble. He made his plans to meet it a bit sudden as 
you might say. But when they brought him out of the 
river still breathing, I fancy he was glad they’d done it.’ 

Anthony spent some moments in sorting out the 
varied implications of this observation. 

“I suppose you think your brother was wrong to — 
act so suddenly, Mrs. Hamps?’ 

‘I can’t say that I consider it’s my place to proclaim 
what’s right and wrong, sir. But I recollect how I felt, 
to put it so, that it wasn’t for Albert to think himself 
called to make his own plans altogether so decisive-like.’ 

Anthony, seated between the sweep of stars and this 
enigmatic woman, felt a strange interest in these unex- 
pected reminiscences and the reflections upon his own 
conduct which they were obviously intended to convey. 
It struck him as queer too that they should both be so 
statuesque as this unusual conversation unwound itself, 
he sitting so still in his window-seat and Mrs. Hamps un- 
moving in the doorway. 

“You mean ¢” he inquired. 


Mrs. Hamps unfolded her hands and clasped her 
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forearms with a motion that seemed almost convulsive 
in contrast with her previous repose. 

‘IT mean, it isn’t called for that a man that has trouble 
laid on him should contrive his own plans.’ 

To encourage her further Anthony objected. ‘But 
plans have to be made.’ 

‘Not by them that know how to be quiet.’ 

Anthony reflected a moment on this. ‘Trouble being 
always the opening of a design,’ pursued Mrs. Hamps 
out of the shadows, ‘and the design best not meddled 
with.’ 

Once more Anthony needed a moment or two’s con- 
sideration. 

. ‘But supposing the design is not a design one cares to 
put up with, Mrs. Hamps?’ 

‘From all I’ve seen it appears to me it isn’t possible 
to make any alterations in what’s designed.’ 

This struck Anthony as not altogether consonant 
with Mrs. Hamps’s previous pronouncements. He re- 
cognized, however, that if, as is asserted by men, the 
mind of woman is illogical, it is probably all the more in 
accordance with the nature of things for that. It cer- 
tainly appeared likely that Mrs. Hamps cherished not 
unmystical views of her own as to the nature of the uni- 
verse. She was certainly not a rationalist. Indeed, it 
occurred to Anthony that the only women he knew of 
who were rationalists had been unwomanly devotees 
of that outmoded cult once strangely called feminist, 
whose principal aim was to assimilate woman in educa- 
tion, pastimes, appearance, apparel, and occupations as 
closely as possible to man, whom it encouraged her so 


cordially to despise. And Mrs. Hamps, sixty years old, 
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formidable and enigmatic though she might be, was 
nevertheless certainly essentially feminine; and Anthony 
found himself wondering from what long-stored and un- 
doubtedly tragic fund of experience her characteristic 
dogmas had been distilled. Only in that one dreadful 
moment when she had all but broken her terrible news 
to him had he come anywhere near seeing through her 
mask. He was recalled from these speculations by a 
brief account from Mrs. Hamps of how she had experi- 
enced Sauce from the Youngest Girl, concluding with an 
inquiry as to her powers of dismissal and replacement. 
Anthony realized that questions of wide future scope 
were being raised. Mrs. Hamps had said nothing defi- 
nite as to her future plans: he recognized that he would 
regret it extremely if she were to leave him, but he felt 
no inclination to grapple with such problems now. He 
would act so far at least upon her advice and refrain 
from meddling with the design. He briefly entrusted 
her with plenary authority and intimated that he was 
about to go upstairs to bed. Mrs. Hamps bade him an 
unemotional good-night and withdrew. And soon An- 
thony, who was still sitting on the window-seat, saw a 
light spring out high up in the black bulk of the house 
above him. He remembered how before now, working 
late at night in summer, he had looked out of the open 
window to see the chink of light from behind the curtain 
of another room. He lit a cigarette and for nearly five 
minutes regarded the vast dome of the night in silence. 
Then he threw away the glowing end of his cigarette 
into the moonlight, and very carefully took out of his 
pocketbook a little packet of tissue paper from which he 
unwrapped a lock of hair. For several minutes he held 
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it in his hands, turning it this way and that to catch the 
glint of the moon and the stars, and humming softly 
beneath his breath. Then he wrapped it up again and 
put the little packet back into his pocketbook, and get- 
ting up stiffly closed the open window and drew the 
curtains together. 


Vil 
THE SUBTLETY OF SIR WELBECK SLIGO 


Str WeLBEcK Stico, one of His Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, sat at a solid and handsome mahog- 
any desk in a large, sombre, but essentially solid and 
handsome chamber, furnished with austere shelf-fuls of 
Hansard, bound Blue Books, the Badminton Library, 
the works of Surtees and the complete Bible Commen- 
tary, with filing cabinets, with engravings of two hunt- 
ing scenes and of Pitt, Canning, Gladstone, and Disraeli, 
with two telephones, and with a considerable quantity 
of armchairs upholstered in leather. Leather, mahog- 
any, and a slightly depressing murkiness were the domi- 
nant ingredients of the atmosphere of this room, and 
combined, no doubt, to account for its air of handsome- 
ness and solidity. Handsomeness and solidity were also 
the most striking characteristics of Sir Welbeck Sligo 
himself. His beautifully parted, sleek, slightly waving 
grey hair, not a fraction of an inch too long, his military 
grey moustache, the matter-of-fact expression of his 
small blue eyes, his impeccable dark coat and striped 
trousers, his patent-leather shoes, his short, trim figure 
— all contributed to this impression and all suggested 
a gentleman attentive to details and careful that the 
details should be correct.- And this was exactly what 
Sir Welbeck Sligo was; and Sir Welbeck Sligo was also, 
what is more, that by no means common occurrence, a 
professional politician. Like the father of Sir Robert 
Peel, Sir Welbeck Sligo’s had destined him almost from 
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the cradle for politics; and though (unlike the elder Sir 
Robert) he had omitted to provide his son with either 
high ability or imagination, Sir Welbeck had been 
equipped with almost every other advantage necessary 
to command success. From boyhood he had made the 
right friends, believed, without extremities of convic- 
tion, the right creeds, and been unweariedly pleasant to 
everybody of the least importance and often, such is 
the force of habit, to people of no importance whatever. 
Before he left Oxford he had cast about for what might 
be called the most profitable rdle to assume in his com- 
ing service of the public. He had come to two conclu- 
sions; that what interests the great public most 1s Sport, 
and that what it warms to most readily in a statesman 
is a vein of religiosity. And he had decided that, for 
himself, he would strike both notes; he would be both 
Palmerston and Wilberforce. It was a daring resolu- 
tion, perhaps his one stroke of originality. Sport on the 
whole had needed the warier touch. To avoid all risk 
of the merely frivolous or even rafish had demanded a 
visible aura of old-fashioned English Country Gentle- 
manliness. Sir Welbeck did not come of ancient family, 
his grandfather, the first baronet, having been the 
wealthy, and somewhat unscrupulous, nonconformist 
Mayor of a northern industrial town, who had earned 
his title by his generous support of the early stages of 
the Prince Consort’s projects for the Great Exhibition. 
But Sir Welbeck himself had married discreetly, and 
not without affection, into the heart of Foxhunting, and, 
although handicapped by an invincible secret distaste 
for horses, had made himself by now an incarnation in 


the eye of the public of all that was best in the Old- 
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World hunting squire. Continually photographed 
tramping with the guns or mounted at the meet, al- 
though pressure of public business provided him nowa- 
days with a welcome respite from these occupations, he 
had long since come honestly to believe that he enjoyed 
them. The caricaturists constantly pictured him in 
gaiters, wearing a grey bowler hat. And all this had 
dovetailed almost flawlessly with the Evangelicalism he 
had selected principally because it had no Gladstonian 
associations, and at diocesan conferences and Church 
congresses he was a well-known and favourite figure. 
Sir Welbeck was thus perhaps more essentially a public 
man than a Parliamentarian. But he had prospered 
sufficiently in the House, for he knew how careers are 
made. His instinct for interpreting the character of 
every one he met there in terms of his own had been at 
once his weakness and his strength. Since most Mem- 
bers of Parliament have a good deal of the Sligo in them, 
he had often proved quite surprisingly subtle in reading 
the motives of his associates, but his lack of imagination 
was apt to mystify him when he had to deal with persons 
of a different character. 

As his principal secretary left the room with a sheaf 
of letters Sir Welbeck reflected with annoyance that 
in five minutes he was to interview this young Rivers, 
about whom the papers— and possibly here he ex- 
perienced a faint twinge of professional jealousy — had 
recently made such a fuss. All young men nowadays, it 
seemed to Sir Welbeck, were provoking. They were less 
disciplined than they used to be before the war. They 
were less disposed to obey the Party Whip without 
question. Mutters of discontent, even of irreverence, 
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were not infrequently to be heard among them. This 
Rivers business, indeed, had been designed originally 
to quiet certain mutterings. But now, judging from the 
papers... A man must be playing for a big prize, in- 
deed, to risk the loss of an under-secretaryship at thirty. 
He did not seriously suppose that the young man would 
refuse it when it came to the point, unless he was play- 
ing a very deep game, indeed. And if he was, it was 
obviously his, Sir Welbeck’s, business to find out the 
nature of the deep game, and if possible to call the bluff. 
But it was all rather queer, and Sir Welbeck did not 
care much for what was queer. The shufile of offices 
was not really his business at all, and it was annoying 
that it should have been thrust onto him: it all came 
of having to settle the thing while so many important 
people were on holiday. 

He took from his breast-pocket a confidential mem- 
orandum from the Chief Whip’s office and glanced down 
it again. It certainly did not look as if Rivers was de- 
finitely associated with more than four, or at most six, 
other Members, of whom Marling was perhaps of the 
most moment. But the Chief Whip, who was also on 
holiday, stated himself bound in honesty to confess that 
he could not answer for the younger members of the 
party quite as completely or as confidently as he could 
havewished. This, of course, wasimportant; whataman 
counted for depended on what backers he had. Backers, 
backers, nothing else really mattered. ‘You have gone 
with people who cannot assist you and I must abandon 
you,’ as Sir Robert Peel observed to Lord Shaftesbury, 
the factory reformer, voicing the eternal sentiments of 
the politician for the idealist. Sir Welbeck tore the pa- 
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per across very carefully eight times and dropped it into 
the basket. Then he frowned thoughtfully, and getting 
up he strolled towards the window. He tried to prepare 
himself for the interview by picturing himself at An- 
thony’s age and in Anthony’s position. Certainly, he 
conceded, the fellow must have nerve; why, he’d next 
door to publicly refused the job in the Press already. 
He couldn’t quite see himself at that age playing quite 
such a risky game, with the peach ripe and ready to 
drop into his mouth. The offer might so easily have 
been withdrawn. Certainly these young ex-officers were 
queer, but naturally one must not let them see that one 
thought them queer. He sighed and encouraged himself 
by recalling some of his undoubted successes, when 
astute but crestfallen colleagues had had to admit his 
astonishing insight into the inner workings of their 
minds. 
There was sound of voices and footsteps just outside 
his door. Sir Welbeck was now standing midway be- 
tween door and window, very conveniently, indeed, for 
welcoming a visitor. No sooner, however, did he hear 
these sounds than with surprising rapidity and silence 
he strode to his chair, seated himself precipitately at 
his desk, and had pulled a fortuitous heap of papers in 
front of him before there was a tap at the door and the 
junior secretary smilingly ushered in his visitor. Sir 
Welbeck at once swept away the papers with the dra- 
matic gesture of one who turns from uncongenial labours 
to greet a welcome and long-awaited intimate, and ris- 
ing from his chair he advanced several steps with out- 
stretched hand. 

“Come in, come in, my dear Rivers!’ he cried. ‘I was 
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so sorry to have to ask you to come to town at this time, 
but, as you know, I’m stuck here on duty just now, 
worse luck. Sit down, sit down.’ 

He almost assisted Anthony into one of the leather 
armchairs which stood beside the writing-desk, and 
indeed seemed about to arrange a cushion behind his 
back, when it occurred to him that this would, perhaps, 
be going just a little too far. He sat down in his own 
chair at his desk and leaned forward solicitously. He 
had read, of course, of Anthony’s exploit at Venice, but 
he had also been reminded in the Chief Whip’s memo- 
randum of the death of his wife, and he knew, of course, 
that he must not forget to mention this. 

“You have been having a trying time just now with 
one thing and another, my boy: I have thought of you 
often, lately,’ he began. It occurred to him irrelevantly 
that on the last occasion when he had had to condole 
with a man who had lately lost his wife the widower had 
been a prominent Evangelical constituent of his own, 
and he had gone on to say a few suitable words about 
the will of God. He pushed a silver cigarette box 
towards Anthony, and went on: 

“You must have suffered terribly. I have never for- 
gotten what I went through when I lost my own — 
mother.’ 

Sir Welbeck’s imagination was limited in range, but 
it was powerful within its limits and he had contrived 
to feel such genuine sympathy that he had been on the 
verge of referring to the loss of his own wife, a formidable 
lady who, although just now on a visit in the Home 
Counties, was still very actively alive. Anthony allowed 
himself a polite murmur of gratitude. He wished to dis- 
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cuss with Sir Welbeck as little as possible beyond the 
business in hand. He regarded the spruce old warrior 
expectantly, wondering what exactly his line would be, 
and already a little surprised at so cordial an opening 
in view of his own distinctly unconventional conduct 
in disclosing his intentions to the little journalist. Sir 
Welbeck lit himself a cigarette and hastily reviewed 
his plan of campaign. Clearly he must first do his best 
to discover what lay behind Anthony’s unprecedented 
disclosures to the Press. Conceivably the young man 
was fool enough to have lost his head and had given 
himself away merely for the sake of publicity, in which 
case he must already be repentant. But of this there 
were certainly no signs, and altogether it appeared to be 
an improbable explanation. More likely, Sir Welbeck 
feared, that the Chief Whip had underestimated the 
fellow’s backing and he really had something pretty big 
up his sleeve, and hoped to extort some further conces- 
sion from the Government (although what, Sir Welbeck 
found it difficult to imagine), or conceivably the card up 
his sleeve was really so formidable that he would actu- 
ally make a better thing out of it by sticking to his re- 
fusal. 

“We were just a little bit surprised by what we read in 
the papers yesterday evening and this morning,’ began 
Sir Welbeck with a playful air of reproach. The royal 
‘we’ was intended, by force of habit, to indicate the 
Cabinet, although in fact Sir Welbeck had had no op- 
portunity of discussing what he had read with any one 
whatever. ‘But one knows, of course,’ he went on, ‘how 
easy it is to get misrepresented by these journalist fel- 
lows. I dare say ?’ He paused questioningly and 
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not without some hope, for he had been watching An- 
thony carefully as he spoke, and really he almost seemed 
ingenuous enough for the whole thing to be a mare’s nest 
after all. And what a let-off if it was! Sir Welbeck had 
a lot of extra work on hand to-day, and if the young 
fellow had really got some game on it might be an hour 
before he could afford to see the last of him. And even 
then the affair might not be closed. But his optimism 
was short-lived. 

‘I’m afraid they got the sense of what I said all right, 
Sir Welbeck,’ said Anthony, ‘although they put it a bit 
more picturesquely, of course. I must apologize for let- 
ting them know anything before I saw you. It was an 
error of judgement, I’m afraid.’ 

Sir Welbeck allowed himself a bitter but quite in- 
audible oath, as he smiled kindly at Anthony. So there 
was something up after all! He blew out a cloud of 
smoke and thought rapidly. The young chap was dan- 
gerous, then, all the more dangerous for his innocent ap- 
pearance. He had better be given a chance to commit 
himself, 

“You don’t find the offer attractive enough?’ 

Anthony felt no disposition to unburden himself. 

‘Not at all, Sir Welbeck. But, as possibly you may 
have seen in the Press, there are one or two measures 
...1 think that I might be more useful if I were free to 
do my best to push those.’ 

‘Quite, quite,’ murmured Sir Welbeck absently. He 
was not interested in the pretences now he knew that 
they were only pretences. His business was to find out 
what game lay behind them. He decided to try the ef- 
fect of a veiled threat. He affected to be pondering. 
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“I suppose there are several of the younger men who 
would do, and would be thankful of the offer if you 
really did...’ He broke off pensively. 

“I’m sure there are,’ replied Anthony truthfully. 

' ©He’s certain any of the four or five we are likely to 
ask would refuse,’ concluded Sir Welbeck instantan- 
eously. Obviously the mutterings had portended more 
than Rayner had supposed. Ten—fifteen? Just now 
an extensive disaffection of critical younger members of 
the party might embarrass the Government consider- 
ably. And he saw Anthony’s game quite clearly now. 
To be the leader of such a cave — and later on, of course, 
to abandon it on terms — although risky, might well 
mean a much quicker rise than the conventional ac- 
ceptance of a minor job in the Government. That sort of 
thing had never been in Sir Welbeck’s line, it was so 
infernally difficult to play your cards right, but, after 
all, he was well aware that personally he would never 
climb quite to the top, and, when you came to think of 
it, a good many of the really big men had done some- 
thing of this sort. His personal annoyance was tinged 
with a growing respect for Anthony. He decided to 
particularize the risks of the game a little more clearly. 

‘Marling, now,’ he suggested, pensively fingering a 
paper-weight made of a stone brought back from the 
Mount of Olives, and presented by an admiring body 
of Evangelical Church Workers, ‘I fancy if it were put 
to-himitee: 

He skilfully conveyed the suggestion that the offer to 
Anthony was closed. And Marling was supposed to be 
hand in glove with Anthony. It was well that the young 
chap should realize, if he hadn’t already done so, the 
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manifold chances of treachery to which the playing of 
so bold a game was exposed. After all, the Government 
was necessarily in possession of Pandora’s box, and 
wasn’t it Walpole who had remarked that every man 
has his price? It might be well to suggest that the risks 
in this case were even greater than, perhaps, knowing, in 
fact, nothing whatever about Marling, he could be quite 
certain that they were. 

“To tell the truth, I have some reason to suppose that 
Marling would be only too glad...’ He fingered the 
stone from the Mount of Olives without looking at 
Anthony and waited for his contradiction. Not that 
there was any danger in having thrown out the un- 
founded suggestion. After all, Anthony could not know 
what exactly he had to go on, and the Government was 
always understood to have access to special information 
in these, as in other, matters. 

“I think it would be an excellent plan to ask Marling,’ 
replied Anthony firmly. And he thought for a moment 
with what a pang of misgiving he would have committed 
himself finally to such an abnegation only a few weeks 
ago and how extremely little it seemed to matter now. 

Sir Welbeck was genuinely startled. Either the man 
was an amazingly good actor or else he was quite certain 
of Marling’s staunchness. It looked as if things had 
been tied up tighter between these people than he had 
thought. Wondering perplexedly what line to take 
now, he smiled charmingly at Anthony and said, ‘That’s 
right. I’m delighted to hear you recommend him so 
warmly.’ 

It looked as if the only chance left was to cast his 
bread upon the waters at a venture now. All this would 
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have to be gone into pretty thoroughly with Rayner 
when he came back. Meanwhile, it was just possible 
that if the fellow was given his head he might be in-. 
duced to throw some ray of light upon the business. 

‘Naturally, we shall be disappointed to lose you. 
Perhaps a little later... But I needn’t say that I 
sympathize very warmly with your idealism; I think 
I may call it that. Self-sacrifice — ah! We could do 
with more of it, Rivers. I remember when I was a 
young man...’ He shook his head with a reminiscent 
smile and, perhaps discreetly, let the sentence go un- 
finished. ‘Your plans now? Maternity benefit, I think 
you said?’ He glanced covertly at his wrist-watch. He 
did not suppose for a moment that the fellow cared a 
rush for maternity benefit; he wasn’t that sort of crank 
and it wasn’t likely that he would want to talk about 
that sort of stuff. But it was just worth while giving 
him, say, another five minutes on the chance that he 
would let something slip. He beamed paternally towards 
Anthony. 

Anthony hesitated for a moment. He could not see 
himself explaining to this carefully preserved man of 
affairs that his estimate of the relative significance of all 
mundane events had been catastrophically altered, or 
that in the light of the conversion he had undergone the 
greater part of political life showed as a vast, organized 
futility, and that he designed to spend what little time 
he hoped was left him only upon what small residuum of 
it appeared to have a meaning. He could not say this, 
and yet he must say something. He tried, ineffectively as 
he was aware, to explain that he had come to regard the 
Wife as the core and touchstone of society, the centre 
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of its concentric circles, and to believe that legislation 
should put first things first, moving, so to speak, from 
within outwards, rather than groping feebly inwards 
from the far circumference. The proposals he had 
mentioned were not perhaps well devised or even of the 
first urgency; but at least they were practical enough 
to be on the political horizon and were akin to the es- 
sential. He did not say much, but he was conscious be- 
fore he had finished that Sir Welbeck Sligo, though he 
nodded encouragingly, was not in fact listening to what 
he said. And in fact Sir Welbeck had thrown his hand 
in for the nonce. The fellow was obviously cute enough 
not to give away his trump card: he had to say some- 
thing, and so he was talking a little moonshine for the 
sake of appearances, knowing well enough that it mat- 
tered very little to either of them what sort of moon- 
shine he talked. Rayner must be consulted; other ap- 
proaches must be essayed before there could be any cer- 
tainty whether His Majesty’s confidential advisers were 
likely to be seriously inconvenienced in the near future. 
Meanwhile this young Rivers was a man to be reckoned 
with; a man who clearly relied to the utmost on his hold 
over his fellow malcontents, a man with the nerve to 
scorn lesser prizes and throw a bold hazard for a big 
stake, and a creditable actor to boot. As soon as seemed 
polite Sir Welbeck pressed the bell upon his table and in 
a minute he was smiling Anthony good-bye, accompany- 
ing him to the door with an affectionate hand upon his 
arm. 

“We haven’t got him yet,’ he observed jestingly to the 
secretary, ‘but, mark my words, we shall have him soon. 


Good-bye, my boy, good-bye.’ And as Anthony was 
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escorted along the corridor, the secretary, who knew Sir 
Welbeck, was thinking to himself, ‘This man is worth 
watching; he’s rattled the governor,’ and Anthony was 
thinking, ‘If Anne had been alive I shouldn’t have done 
this, but it’s what she would have liked to see me do.’ 
And Sir Welbeck Sligo, who was frowning as he jotted 
down some memoranda in a pocketbook, thought to 
himself, ‘If we don’t look out some of these young men 
will arrive too quickly.’ And silence reigned once more 
in the leathery murk of the solid and handsome apart- 
ment. 


VIII 
MRS. WILLIS 


Asout four o’clock on the afternoon of his interview 
with Sir Welbeck Sligo, Anthony sat in the tiny sitting- 
room of his service-flat, realizing with dismay that there 
were great stretches of the day still before him. He had 
written at length to Marling and to Stokes (who had 
a pull with two dailies) detailing the results of his inter- 
view with Sir Welbeck, and suggesting a meeting in the 
near future at Ravensheath to elaborate a campaign for 
the new Bills. He had been visited by two politely in- 
quisitive reporters, and throughout the whole intermin- 
able afternoon he had been desolatingly conscious of a 
sense of loneliness and exclusion from this strange world 
so absorbingly preoccupied with its own insignificant 
affairs. No doubt when it came to launching the new 
campaign he would find himself able to take it up with 
energy if not with relish. But at the moment the crav- 
ing for Anne, and for the dimly visioned reality to which 
she belonged, was overpowering. It was obvious now 
that the expedition to Venice had failed, and for the 
present he saw no hint of a new plan for release. Mrs. 
Hamps’s assurances, and his own instinct, that plans 
would probably come unbidden were cold consolation 
now. For the moment he could not even summon to his 
assistance his customary sense that he stood upon the 
verge of strange experiences. 

He took up his hat, put his letters into his pocket, and 
went down into the street. After dropping the envelopes 
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into a pillar box he found himself strolling almost 
instinctively towards the Tube Station round the corner, 
and realized that a chat with Joe Willis had suggested 
itself as the most tolerable method of passing away the 
time. There was a simplicity about Joe Willis and his 
wife, and Anthony already had a suspicion that it was 
only with simple people that he was likely nowadays 
to meet with much sympathy or understanding. At 
the entrance to the station the newsbill of an evening 


paper flared 
MR. RIVERS SAYS NO, 


and he bought a copy with a faint shrug of the shoulders. 
‘What a chance for a careerist it all is!’ he reflected 
moodily. But as he went down in the moaning lift he 
did not even unfold the paper. 

The salute of a constable, as he was strolling through 
the High Street of Walham with his eyes on the ground 
and the still unfolded paper beneath his arm, reminded 
him sharply that here he was a public figure and in- 
voluntarily he braced his shoulders. He passed the 
doors of one of the local Conservative offices and slightly 
quickened his pace. He could remember Anne and him. 
self being dragged here triumphantly in somebody’s car 
by a shouting crowd after the announcement of the poll. 
In the somewhat depressing ground-floor windows hung 
a bill, announcing a speech by 

MR. SYKES, THE BEST WORKING-MAN SPEAKER 

IN EAST LONDON 
Anthony shrugged his shoulders. How fantastic it all 
seemed! Imagine billing ‘The Best Upper-Middle-Class 
Speaker in Surbiton.’ Why must the party be so ir- 
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redeemably unimaginative? And these pathetic work- 
ing-men champions one got down from headquarters! 
All the fuss of heartiness and comradeship, and one’s 
silent certainty that, for all the talk of unity and patriot- 
ism, more than half the polite and prosperous majority 
of their audiences secretly despised them for being fat- 
heads enough to play their, the polite and prosperous, 
game and altogether found it much easier to understand 
the working-men who thumped Socialist tubs and were 
after all sensibly out for a little something for them- 
selves. Well, well, it didn’t matter so very much after 
all. The sunshine and the dust motes in the sunshine 
were incomparably more real than anything of this 
nature. Another policeman saluted... 

As he turned the next corner he saw coming towards 
him a man in shabby working clothes whom he seemed 
to remember having seen about the streets more than 
once before. The man came to a halt in front of Anthony 
and touched his hat apologetically. Anthony wondered 
whether he ought to know him. For all his practice he 
was not good at recognizing people. Once as an under- 
graduate he had been sent down to the station at Oxford 
by the President of the Dramatic Society to meet Wil- 
liam Archer, who was arriving for the first night of the 
Society’s play, and not only had he failed to find Archer, 
but the only man he tentatively accosted had proved 
to be the driver of the taxi in which he had himself just 
driven down. 

‘Been out of work four months, Mr. Rivers,’ said the 
man. It wasa familiar opening, but Anthony looked at 
the man with interest. How did the world and its queer 
preoccupations strike him? The man was looking at 
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him with a furrowed brow and an air of perplexity 
rather than expectation. He appeared to be about forty, 
with brown eyes and an untidy brown moustache. It 
seemed to Anthony, although he could not remember 
having noticed him with any particularity before, as if 
the man had a noticeably shabbier and more weather- 
beaten air than when he had last seen him. His face 
was covered with a week’s growth of beard and he was 
wearing a greasy neckcloth beneath which no sugges- 
tion of shirt was discernible. He raised his hand and 
scratched the stubble on his chin with a rasping sound. 
‘Four months,’ he repeated, eyeing Anthony with a 
fixed frown of perplexity, as if nourishing a faint hope 
that from him there might be forthcoming some expla- 
nation of the riddle of existence. 

‘What’s your job?’ said Anthony, a trifle curtly. 
Conversations with chance unemployed in the streets in 
their own constituencies are not welcome to Members of 
Parliament. 

‘Fitter, but I can turn my hand to most things.’ 

“Getting Unemployment Insurance?’ 

The man nodded. ‘But it goes to my wife; all but my 
rent and six bob a week. She’s got noorasthenia, down 
in Gloucestershire. Just come out of hospital. Doctor 
says rest and the best food.’ 

Anthony moved on, indicating to the man that he 
should accompany him. 

‘Me wife’s sister says 

Anthony interrupted him, scenting irrelevance. 

“Wife been bad long?’ 

‘Not long, sir.” The faint note of hostility which had 
so far underlain the perplexity in the man’s voice had 
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disappeared. His tone now was rather that of the soldier 
addressing an unexpectedly amicable adjutant at the 
orderly-room table. 

“When I lost me job first she’d just had a kid, not 
above three months before, an’ that seemed to leave her 
weak and queer-like; looked to me for everything, so to 
speak. Then I didn’t get the dole the first three weeks 
and we had a rough time; sold most of our bits of things.’ 

His voice suggested a kind of lingering astonishment, 
rather than grievance, at the queerness of fate, and 
Anthony was suddenly reminded of his feeling that to 
the dying man at Venice too his plight was bewildering 
rather than unjust. Another policeman saluted with 
an inquiring glance from Anthony to his companion 
and back again, as though very ready, at a signal from 
Anthony, to release him from unwelcome company. 
The man proceeded with his tale, still with that faint 
suggestion of unfolding a familiar but baffling problem 
with which he was himself only distantly concerned. 

“When I didn’t seem to be doing any good here, I 
thought I’d have a look round parts of Gloucestershire. 
My wife’s family lives in Gloucester, sir, and we took 
the children there. Then I started on the tramp. 
There’s a lot of small factories in the Stroud Valley and 
thereabouts — Nailsworth, Stonehouse, Brinscombe — 
perhaps you know them, sir?’ 

Anthony nodded impatiently. The man felt appar- 
ently that if Anthony was acquainted with the places 
he mentioned his story would in some obscure way be 
confirmed. 

‘Well, nothing would stop the wife but she must 
come with me. It’s hard on a woman, you know, sir, 
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the road is, besides coming more expensive. But no; 
“Who can tell where we two’ll be in six months’ time?” 
she said. “I’m not letting you out of my sight while I 
can help it.’”’ And I must say she stuck it well.’ 

Anthony nodded again more encouragingly, and the 
man went on with greater confidence. 

‘I couldn’t seem to get hold of nothing there, either. 
I can tell you, Mr. Rivers, it made me fair mad some- 
times. We'd let a good many of our things go, you 
understand, things the wife had been fond of when we 
first married. And now to see her legging it along the 
highroad and the motors going past all the time, and 
not a thing I could do but carry the parcel. I tell you, 
it makes you feel as if the whole world’s against you 
sometimes. But it doesn’t do to get ideas like that, eh, 
sir?’ 

‘I’m not so sure,’ said Anthony slowly. ‘In a way the 
whole world is against us.’ 

The man did not seem to notice Anthony’s pronoun, 
which had surprised Anthony himself, but he went on 
without the note of apology in his voice. 

‘So then I had to come back here and the wife stayed 
in Gloucester. She was in a rare taking when I left her, 
and soon after I went she got this here noorasthenia, as 
they call it.’ The long word was obviously one more 
mysterious facet of the many-sided mystery. ‘She was 
in hospital a month down in Gloucester and when she 
come out the doctor said she’d be all right if she got rest 
and the best possible food. She’s with her mother, but 
her mother being a widow she can’t afford to have the 
wife, let alone the two kids, stopping with her without 
the wife paying her board, if you understand. I some- 
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times think the wife would be all right if I could get 
down there to her, but now I’ve got the dole I can’t leave 
here. I’m known here, too, and I might get a job one 
day if things look up a bit, but I don’t like letting my- 
self get rough’ — he indicated his shabby attire — ‘it 
tells against you. Tramping round those small towns, 
that’s no good, though, Mr. Rivers, there’s a powerful 
lot of men doing it just now. I tell you there’s some 
queer goings-on, too. I don’t suppose you ever heard 
tell of the Brotherhood of the Grey Crow? That’s fel- 
lows on the tramp, that is. Ah, there’s queer goings-on; 
they'll have to look out one of these days if they don’t 
want trouble.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Anthony; ‘I expect they will. Now, 
look here. Give me your name and address, and your 
wife’s. Jobson? Very well.’ He took a visiting-card 
from his pocket and scribbled on it. ‘Go to Parkinson’s; 
you know, the big factory in Juxon Street; ask for Mr. 
Molesworth and show him this card, and he’ll give you 
a chance. Meanwhile, I’ll have inquiries made about 
your wife and kids. And if it’s all as you say — you 
mustn’t mind that, one has to do this sort of thing nowa- 
days, it’s a sort of routine — here’s a suggestion. I'll 
lend you their rail fare to a village in Berkshire where 
I’ve got a big house, empty, except for servants; and 
they can stay there till your wife’s all right. She'll get 
decent food, free, and there'll be people to look after her. 
I was thinking of using it as a sort of Home for cases of 
this sort, anyway, and there’s no reason why your wife 
and children shouldn’t be the first to go there. It’s only 
a three and sixpenny railway fare from Paddington, so 
you ll be able to go down and see her pretty soon after 
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she gets there. All right, you needn’t thank me yet. 
You’d better be going along to Parkinson’s. Oh, and 
do you know Joe Willis, 77 Albert Street? Good; well, 
when you want to know anything else about the ar- 
rangements go and ask him. I’ll see that he knows all 
about it.’ 

‘Queer,’ thought Anthony to himself when the man 
had left him after a prolonged handshaking. ‘There I go 
again. I can’t remember having thought of that Home 
idea before, but it came out of my head fully armed, so 
to speak; as if I’d been planning it for weeks. I must ring 
up Mrs. Hamps to-night. She’d make a first-rate ma- 
tron; and she'll do it, too, if she thinks Anne would have 
liked it.’ 

In a couple of minutes Anthony was tapping on the 
blistered paint of Number 77 Albert Street. He realized 
that he was now very tired, and as he heard Joe Willis’s 
heavy step in the little passage within he looked for- 
ward with relish to half an hour’s rest in Joe’s friendly, 
if not very comfortable, armchair. He opened the door 
before his host could reach it. 

“Well, Joe,’ he said, ‘can you spare mea cup of tea and 
the use of a chair for a while?’ It flashed into his mind 
as he spoke that a month ago he would have chosen his 
words differently — to suggest that he had come pri- 
marily to pay a call, and not for rest and refreshment. 
And to-day he had asked straight out for a cup of tea 
even though in point of fact he had originally set out 
merely for the pleasure of talking to the downright Joe! 
Certainly he was fast ceasing to be a politician. 

“Well, if this isn’t the great man himself!’ exclaimed 
Joe heartily. He was in his shirt-sleeves, carpet-slip- 
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pered. ‘Stepped right out of the newspapers, as you 
might say. Come in, come in and welcome. Lucky I was 
in. I was on married man’s turn, as we call it, till 
yesterday — that’s two till ten in the evening. You 
won’t mind the kitchen; me and Mother was just having 
a cup of tea in there.’ 

Mrs. Willis appeared beaming silently at the kitchen 
door, and a certain solicitude in her glance, together 
with the slightly subdued note of Joe’s powerful voice, 
reminded Anthony that this was the first time he had 
seen them since Anne’s death. There had been a great 
pile of letters of sympathy from his constituents which 
he had made no attempt to answer, and no doubt one 
from the Willises had been among them. He believed 
there had even been half a dozen men or so from Walham 
at the funeral. He had scarcely glanced at the crowd in 
the graveyard and had spoken to no one either then or 
in the house afterwards. Perhaps Joe Willis had been 
there. In any case both Joe and his wife would cer- 
tainly not fail to speak now about Anne and would do 
their best to express their sympathy. For that was one 
of the differences between the polite and the poor; the 
polite discreetly avoided such starker topics of conversa- 
tion, the poor did not. Did he shrink from this partic- 
ular topic now himself? He was not sure. On the whole 
he thought he would forestall them. 

‘Look here, Joe. You mustn’t treat me as a sad man 
or a man to be sorry for. I’ve been through all that — 
alone. I’ve got my own reasons for being as cheerful 
now as need be.’ 

He was sitting in the faded easy-chair beside the 
kitchen range beneath a shelf laden with decorated tin 
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tea-canisters, tins of cocoa and mustard, an alarm clock, 
a certificate from the Ancient Order of Buffaloes, a 
bottle of ink, a view of Windsor Castle in a velvet-plush 
frame, and a faded photograph of Joe Willis’s wedding 
group. Most of the rest of the small room was occupied 
by a deal table covered with a clean cloth in red-and- 
white checks and the materials of a meal. A small wire- 
less set stood on a wicker table in the corner. Mrs. 
Willis half turned from the kettle over which she was 
hovering. 

‘Oh, we were so dreadfully sad, Mr. Rivers,’ she 
began. ‘Father here said 4 

‘Now then, now then,’ interrupted Joe Willis. ‘Can’t 
you see Mr. Rivers doesn’t want us talking doleful?’ 

‘Well, I don’t call that talking doleful, Father,’ pro- 
tested his wife, bending over the kettle again. 

‘You see, Mrs. Willis,’ said Anthony, ‘I don’t fancy 
we shall be separated for long.’ 

He realized that this was the second time he had put 
into words his sustaining belief (for it was a belief now 
rather than a resolve). Save for his ambiguous ex- 
changes with the sharp-sighted Mrs. Hamps, he had 
spoken of it only to Aubrey Trumble. The contrast 
between the recipients of the two confidences suggested 
itself piquantly. 

Joe Willis cut a large slice from the load. ‘Doubtless 
it won’t seem long to her, lad. But maybe it will to you.’ 
And he added, tempted by his emotions to enlarge the 
customary range of his Biblical reference, ‘What does 
Jesus say?’ 

Mrs. Willis turned for a moment from the kettle whose 


lid had begun to lift. 
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“He means, “ Again a little while and ye shall see me,””’ 
she explained. 

“You've got it, Mother,’ assented Joe proudly. 

‘I’m pretty sure it won’t be long for me, either,’ said 
Anthony. 

Joe Willis cocked an eye at him. 

“How’s that?’ he inquired. “Hurry up with that tea 
now, Mother.’ 

Anthony accepted his cup and declined several press- 
ing offers of a slice of bread and cheese or some ham. 

‘Just a feeling, I suppose,’ he said. 

“You don’t mean cy 

“Well, I’ve got a queer feeling of not belonging any 
longer to — all this.’ 

‘Tck, tck,’ ejaculated Joe Willis, nodding his head 
several times. 

Mrs. Willis refilled her husband’s cup. 

‘It’s Mr. Rivers’s business, Father,’ she said. ‘Don’t 
you come lumbering in with any of your advice where it 
isn’t called for.’ 

‘All right, all right,’ replied Joe testily. ‘You see,’ 
he explained to Anthony, ‘my sweetheart has picked up 
an idea somewhere that I’m a fool.’ 

Quite a number of the less prosperous and polite 
among Anthony’s constituents were given to this un- 
fashionable method of referring to even quite elderly 
wives and husbands. 

‘I’ve seen quite enough of you to know,’ rejoined his 
partner, threading a needle. 

Joe Willis disregarded her, staring at Anthony. 

‘You could be Prime Minister if you wanted to,’ he 
said with vehemence. 
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Anthony smiled. 

Joe Willis struck the table with his fist. 

‘You could, I tell you! Look at the name you’ve made 
already. D’you think that’s only because you hoisted 
a dago out of a fishpond? God Almighty! What's 
written in the Book of Malachi! I tell you, you could. 
If you wanted to.’ 

‘Well, would you want to in my place, Joe?’ 

Joe Willis, whose face had become flushed with excite- 
ment, was not ready with an answer. 

‘Of course he wouldn’t,’ said his wife prosaically. 
‘Let’s sew on that button, Joe.’ 

Joe Willis shrugged his shoulders and, smiling to 
herself, his wife set to work with needle and thread upon 
the back of his neck-band. 

‘How about what’s under our noses, anyway, he 
began. ‘Are your politics changed, lad? I see you’ve 
turned down this job after all.’ 

‘My politics, Joe? I suppose they have. That is to 
say that, like everything else, they mostly seem a queer 
sort of tomfoolery to me nowadays. I know something 
about sorrow now. I have thought of the man who 
watches his wife dying for lack of the common care or 
comfort which is just beyond his reach. All that really 
matters in politics is to see that that sort of thing hap- 
pens as seldom as possible. Do this and all the rest shall 
be added unto you.’ 

‘Well, that’s true enough,’ said Mrs. Willis, breaking 
off her thread. Joe Willis puffed at his pipe and said 
nothing. 

‘And you can’t pretend, Joe,’ went on Anthony, ‘that 
our Party, or any other, makes that its one, chief aim. 
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Perhaps no Party ever could. All the more reason for 
a few cranks to spend their time sticking pins into the 
Fests, 

Joe Willis took out his pipe and nodded slowly several 
times. 

“And so you’re going Independent after all, Mister?’ 

“I suppose that’s what it will come to, Joe.’ 

“Well, I won’t say I’m not sorry, but I wouldn’t hin- 
der you, mark you; not after what you’ve undergone. 
And you'll come back, it stands to reason. That’s what 
I tell them, time and again. Oh, we’re safe enough 
here; I tell you that, honest. Our people would do any- 
thing for you nowadays. They loved your young lady, 
you know; there’s no question about that. Why, there’s 
plenty of Reds voted for you last time and there’ll be 
more next. I told our Branch as much last meeting. 
“You're Reds, you N.U.R. chaps,” I said, “and more 
fools you. But there’s plenty of Reds votes Tory,” I 
said. My word, son, you should have heard ’em laugh. 
They know Joe Willis by now. Some of ’em say to me 
nowadays, “Mr. Rivers is coming our way, Joe,” but 
I tell em, “Don’t you stuff your fat heads up with that 
nonsense. Mr. Rivers has had a knock, same as any of 
us might, but he’ll get over it.’’’ 

‘Does Joe really think it’s only a passing disturbance 
of judgement?’ wondered Anthony. ‘Or has he under- 
stood me and is this merely his tongue saying what 
it’s accustomed to saying because his mind functions 
slowly?’ 

Mrs. Willis, who had collected the cups and plates 
and was carrying them on a tray to the sink in the little 
scullery beyond, seemed to guess what was passing in 
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his mind and remarked as she passed through the 
open door: ‘Don’t you notice Father too much, Mr. 
Rivers.’ 

‘Just get on with your washing-up, and try to have 
a little sense, sweetheart,’ rejoined her husband crossly. 
‘Listen here, Mr. Rivers. I’m not lifting a finger against 
your plans and we'll leave the future to look after itself. 
But just you hearken to what I told you once before. 
I’m not saying you won’t do good by following your own 
line for a while. That’s for you to judge, and good luck 
to you. But I’m telling you you’re bound to get in step 
again sooner or later. Remember the Epistle. You can’t 
do without the Party; same as I can’t do without the 
Union, whatever I may think of it to meself. This here 
world the Almighty’s seen fit to drop us into turns east, 
and aman can’t for long go walking west. It stands to 
reason.’ 

‘I dare say it does stand to reason, Joe,’ replied An- 
thony thoughtfully. “Anyway, many thanks, and what- 
ever happens, I’ll do my best not to let you down.’ And 
he went on to recount the promise he had given the un- 
employed Jobson who had hailed him in the street. And 
once again he found himself deliberately embroidering 
his design with additions of whose presence in his mind 
he had hitherto been only vaguely conscious. 

‘I’ve paid the rent for my Westminster flat for the 
next three years and I’m allowing myself three pounds 
a week. Luxury for most unmarried men, of course. My 
salary as a Member goes to the constituency. All the 
rest, when my taxes are paid, I’m putting into running 
Ravensheath as a Home for cases like Mrs. Jobson’s.’ 

Joe Willis removed his pipe and stared. 
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“Sixty shillings a week? That'll be a big change for 
you, lad. Well, ’'m blessed. And mind you don’t get 
taken in, either. There’s hundreds of these unemployed 
— artful as old Nick; you wouldn’t believe it. Why, I’ve 
— still. Well, I'll tell the boys this. They’ll like it, Mr. 
Rivers; no question, it'll please ’em fine. Still — sixty 
bob a week! That’s a real knock-out, I don’t mind tell- 
ing you.’ 

“No, Joe,’ said Anthony sternly. ‘You’ll promise me, 
please, that you won’t tell a soul. This is between you 
and me and Mrs. Willis.’ 

He glanced at his watch and got up wearily. Mrs. 
Willis came to the door of the scullery, wiping her hands 
on a cloth. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Rivers,’ she said. ‘I think you’ve 
acted ever so sensible. Don’t you mind what Joe says. 
He mostly agrees with me when he’s had time to think 
things over.’ 

Fortunately, perhaps, her words did not reach her 
husband, who was examining the loud-speaker of his 
wireless set, with an occasional murmur of ‘Sixty bob! 
Fancy that!’ 

“That’s very good of you, Mrs. Willis,’ said Anthony; 
“I shan’t forget it.’ 

At this moment under Joe’s ministrations the loud- 
speaker emitted a harsh preliminary bray and an- 
nounced discordantly that Hampshire was all out for 
one hundred and nine. Joe Willis patted Anthony’s 
shoulder. ‘God bless you, lad,’ he said. 

As they passed out into the passage, the loud-speaker 
silenced him. ‘It is officially announced that Mr. 
Anthony Rivers M.P., will not, as had been suggested 
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in certain quarters, succeed to the under-secretaryship 
made vacant by...’ It became a blur of blurred and 
guttural noises. 


Mrs. Willis turned back to her scullery. 


IX 
THE SUBTLETY OF CLAIRE SELVING 


Axout five o'clock in the afternoon rather more than a 
week after his visit to Albert Street, Anthony was sitting 
in his small Westminster sitting-room gazing somewhat 
perplexedly through its window at the tall, inscrutable 
buildings opposite. He had recently finished an un- 
satisfactory meal of bread and butter and strong tea, 
the débris of which, together with several sheets of fools- 
cap covered with writing, still encumbered the table. 
Having only very hazy ideas as to just what restrictions 
an income of three pounds a week would prove to impose 
upon the housekeeping of a single man, he had needlessly 
overdone his asceticism, and he had found that going 
without food gave him a mysterious and quite irrational 
satisfaction. His brain, too, he fancied, although apt 
to fill with unaccustomed fancies, was clearer, and if he 
had tired somewhat readily on the two or three long 
tramps he had taken through the streets at night, that 
had seemed to bring him all the sounder sleep. Sleep, 
usually, with queer dreams. One night he had dreamed, 
with an acute sense of reality, that he was going up the 
village street at Ravensheath. It was one of the old 
schoolday summer holidays and he was with David 
Smith and Basil, David’s younger brother, who was shot 
on the Somme, and who had never been quite fairly 
treated either by Anthony or David, and had led on the 
whole so neglected and lonely a life. Anthony, in his 
dream, was riding a motor cycle with Basil on his carrier 
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and David on some other machine beside him. Anthony 
made some remark to David, and as he made it he 
turned, with a certain compunction, so as to seem to 
be addressing Basil too, and not to leave him out in the 
cold as they so often used to do. Basil was crouching 
there, wrapped from throat to foot in a long black 
cloak. He said nothing in reply. They came to the 
cross-roads at the top of the village street and stopped, 
debating which road to take — straight on to Soldiers- 
hurst or left:by the white posts of Owlshill. Anthony 
proposed plans of campaign for the rest of the day, as 
plans might have been debated in any one of the old 
dead evenings. But Basil said nothing. He merely 
stared down the road ahead of him, wrapped from throat 
to foot in his long black cloak. 

It had been a strange and lonely week. August was 
not quite over and most of his acquaintances were pre- 
sumably out of town. In any case he had told no one 
where he was. In the intervals of a desultory corre- 
spondence with Marling he had pored over Moneypenny 
and Buckle for a projected article on Disraelian Con- 
servatism and the Working Classes, and he had set in 
train arrangements for the opening of Ravensheath as 
a Home. He had followed the Kurdish business too 
with some attention and a large-scale atlas. He had 
seen something of the people and their country towards 
the end of the war and the tension in the borderlands 
now flaring up into spasmodic razzias had interested him 
strangely. He had even exchanged a letter with the 
Colonial Office on the subject. And at intervals had 
come perplexing requests from a variety of popular 
journals for his views upon religion, upon the President 
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of the United States, upon the condition of the British 
Film Industry, and for a contribution to a Symposium 
upon the Morality of the Modern Woman. Clearly he 
was still mysteriously a Public Figure. 

This afternoon he was unwontedly restless. Frag- 
ments of a long-forgotten conversation with a Roman 
Catholic priest kept recurring unbidden to his mind. 
They had argued about illicit love (Anthony was very 
young) and the priest had been very insistent that forni- 
cation was a mortal sin. And Anthony, who had been 
in a combative mood, had altogether discarded his 
Puritanism and maintained that Christian ethics had 
for a long while overemphasized the value of a mere 
negative sinlessness, and that a negative, not doing 
something, could never be in itself a virtue. Had not 
all the real saints been sinners? Had not even Christ 
been careful to disclaim the dangerous epithet ‘good’? 
Virtue, Anthony had insisted, was always positive. To 
refrain from fornication was a virtue in so far as it 
strengthened one’s constructive hold upon life. It 
would not be a virtue if, for example, one refrained from 
fornication because one was too timid to fornicate. And 
here, Anthony could remember, the priest had been 
very positive that to refrain must necessarily always 
strengthen one’s hold upon life and, repetitively, that 
in any case the major sins of the flesh were necessarily 
and always mortal. And Anthony had persisted, with 
youthful pertinacity, ‘Yes, but are they?’ And, some- 
what conscious of his opponent’s tolerantly rising eye- 
brows, he had gone on to argue that, for example, a 
man who lost a much-loved wife might be pardoned 
some such backslidings. After all what alternative had 
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he? And the priest had quoted Saint Paul and ex- 
plained very patiently that it would be his duty to marry 
again if the flesh were so weak that only by such means 
he could escape mortal sin. And Anthony, undaunted, 
had replied that it would be a deeper sin, if the man had 
loved his first wife to give his heart and mind to an- 
ether. For fornication would be a transient irrelevance 
of the flesh, but such a gift was irrevocable and eternal. 
And the priest had replied, ‘Son, I see you are a real 
Protestant. You question what is said by Christ and 
written in the Bible.” And Anthony, unrepentant and 
flushed with combat, had retorted, ‘Well, why not?’ 
And after the priest had left him with conscientiously 
undiminished good will, he had felt a certain compunc- 
tion, for the reverend gentleman was an excellent fellow. 
But as the episode returned to his memory now he 
thought, “Damn it, I believe I was right. To marry 
another woman would be like hitting Anne in the face 
with my fist. But to go off for a couple of hours with a 
fly-by-night would be nothing; forgotten the next 
morning, a piece of bad manners, like overeating at 
dinner.’ And standing at the window with his hands in 
his pockets he had muttered moodily, ‘Why the devil 
can’t one get along without women? I won’t think about 
them.’ 

But not long afterwards the telephone had rung, and 
taking off the receiver with a gesture of annoyance he 
had heard a woman’s voice. ‘Who’s that?’ he exclaimed 
sharply, surprised. And Claire Selving’s voice, with its 
familiar note, seductive and faintly hoarse, had an- 
swered, “All right; you know me, Tony. I hear you’re 
roosting all alone in Westminster like an owl. You 
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never answered my note either, Tony. Please, what 
about that dinner?’ 

Anthony was annoyingly conscious that his heart was 
beating faster. He did his best to temporize. 

“I’ve been frightfully busy, Claire,’ he said. 

“Oh, yes, we all know you're the heavy politician 
nowadays. But you must eat somewhere, Tony. And 
I’ve been let down for this evening and I’m rather dis- 
gruntled. What about reviving our youth? You used to 
be rather amusing once, you know, Tony.’ And as he 
did not answer she added, “I don’t read the papers much, 
of course, but I do know that the House isn’t sitting 
now. So don’t try that on. And, Tony, this isn’t very 
complimentary to me, is it?’ 

Anthony kicked a chair-leg uneasily with his toe. 

“I'd love to, Claire, of course. There’s only one diff. 
culty. It sounds odd, I know, but I haven’t very much 
money at the moment. I’ve...’ 

‘My dear boy, we'll eat bread and lentils in Soho. 
These new fasting fads are frightfully thrilling, anyway. 
Or I tell you what. It’s my turn, anyway, and I make 
quite a bridge income nowadays. Come to my new club. 
The Caravanserai, you know, just off Jermyn Street. 
It’s rather amusing, quite the latest. Eight o’clock 
sharp. Thanks ever so, Tony.’ And she had rung off 
abruptly. 

Anthony put back the receiver and ran his fingers 
through his hair, frowning perplexedly. Then he smiled 
to himself and stood for a long while looking out of the 
window. 


Claire Selving had fittingly described the Caravan- 
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serail Club as ‘amusing,’ an epithet then much in vogue 
among the more intelligent circles of the polite and 
prosperous. It was amusing: it was, one might say, in 
the movement; it was as amusing as baroque architec- 
ture or special private complexes or petting parties. 
More amusing, perhaps, than some of them. It was a 
ladies’ club, but it admitted men. It was small and 
private and select, but you never knew whom you would 
meet there; that was part of the charm. In some ways 
it was decidedly adventurous, but it had not yet been 
raided by the police. In short, 1t was amusing. On the 
first floor it consisted principally of a small dancing- 
floor and a small dining-room with a bar placed con- 
veniently between the two. All these apartments were 
furnished and decorated in the most up-to-date and 
amusing of styles. On the walls were huge frescoes in 
which rectangular but amorous negroes disported them- 
selves among pleasingly geometrical palm trees. From 
little tubs of canary yellow sprouted miniature shrubs of 
glossy green. The chairs and tables of the dining-room 
were canary yellow too. On the second floor was a 
lounge, a card-room, and several smaller apartments 
which suggested cabinets particuliers, but were usually 
spoken of as coffee-rooms. Nobody seemed to know 
what, if anything, lay above the second floor. 

A little before eight o’clock that evening Claire Selv- 
ing entered the lounge and glanced quickly round it. 
She was wearing an unusually simple black velvet gown 
trimmed with seed pearls and under her moving bell of 
dark hair her cheeks were made up paler than was her 
custom. The only occupant of the room at the moment 
glanced up over the top of an illustrated weekly from 
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the depths of an armchair, with a long amber cigarette- 
holder between her teeth. 

“Evening, Claire,’ she observed, and was returning to 
her paper when something unusual in Claire’s appear- 
ance attracted her attention and she raised her eyebrows 
inquiringly. 

‘Dining with an M.P.,’ explained Claire briefly. 

‘How ripping, dear,’ drawled her acquaintance 
ironically, and delicately expelled ceilingwards a spiral 
of blue smoke as she turned the leaf of her journal. 

“All in a good cause,’ observed Claire, examining her 
lips in a tiny gold-rimmed mirror. 

As Anthony, after discovering the unpretentious 
portals of the Caravanserai with some difficulty, climbed 
the narrow stairs to the first floor, he was conscious of 
a medley of sensations, of which the uppermost was a 
sense of unreality, due largely, no doubt, to the fact that 
he was wearing evening dress. It seemed months, al- 
most years, since he had put on these clothes. It was 
like being dressed up for the stage. His days of loneli- 
ness and underfeeding in the small flat seemed now not 
days but months. Arrived on the first floor he experi- 
enced a slight shock at a glimpse through an open door 
of the many-coloured glories of the dining-room, A small 
page, too, in the lobby in which he removed his coat met 
his inquiries surprisingly with a jerk of the head and a 
nonchalant ‘Upstairs, I expect.’ Clearly the Caravan- 
serail possessed individuality. He mounted another 
flight of stairs. At their head he was pausing uncer- 
tainly before a passage of closed doors when one of them 
opened and disclosed his hostess. 

‘How sweet of you to come, Tony!’ she exclaimed at 
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once, hurrying to meet him with both hands out- 
stretched. Before they met he had recognized her fa- 
vourite perfume with a faint shock of memory. Claire 
put one hand on his shoulder, then stood back as if to 
see him better. 

“You’re not looking very well, Tony.’ There was a 
faint blurred sweetness about her voice. 

‘I’m not feeling particularly well,’ he replied. 

‘Poor old thing. Cocktail? No? Let’s come down, 
then.’ She put a hand lightly on his arm. Softly she 
added, ‘You’re— moping?’ (One must show sym- 
pathy.) 

‘No,’ said Anthony quickly, ‘it’s not that. I’ve done 
with all that.’ 

He knew he could not conceivably speak of his views 
of the future with Claire Selving. None the less, he 
could not deliberately let her — or any one else — sup- 
pose that he was mourning. To do so might somehow 
shake his own confidence in the needlessness of sorrow. 

*That’s good,’ said Claire as they reached the top of 
the stairs and ran down them ahead of him. He remem- 
bered that he had always felt that there was a faint 
touch of the mannequin about Claire’s gracefulness. As 
they sat down at a small table partially screened from 
the rest of the room by a miniature box tree, An- 
thony permitted himself a brief, startled glance at his 
surroundings. 

“Restful, isn’t it?’ said Claire, and nodded to a girl 
with red hair on the other side of the room. ‘It must be 
more than five years since we dined together, Tony. 
Good God! It’s almost an epoch! Do I look tremen- 
dously older?’ 
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She was resting her elbows on the table with her chin 
on her clasped hands, smiling at him. Her arms — she 
had beautiful arms — were bare to the shoulder, with- 
out ornament of any kind. Certainly, thought Anthony, 
if her looks had altered it was for the better. She 
scarcely did seem older to him than she had at nineteen, 
and yet she must be over twenty-seven. Perhaps it was 
having green eyes. The colour of unripe apples? He 
remembered the absurd comparison had occurred to him 
in the past. Not that there had been anything unformed 
about Claire even then. That was the last adjective 
you would ever have thought of for shrewd Claire with 
her sleek, dark hair, and her greenish eyes, her fearless- 
ness, her pertness, and her boredom, and her magnolia 
powder and her green jade cigarette-holders. And yet 
the idea was persistent — there was somehow a queer 
suggestion of youth. 

Claire kept the conversation to memories. “Do you 
remember ?’ Always the friends or the incidents 
of five years back. Never a word of Anne. Anthony 
thought to himself, ‘Naturally, the last thing she wants 
is comparisons. The suggestion is that the last five 
years haven’t existed. We’re back where we were and 
I’ve got no new standards. A sort of Bourbon restora- 
tion. Nothing learnt and nothing forgotten. She didn’t 
even ask why I was too poor to be her host.’ As he 
thought all this he sipped his Hock, and as if with 
another chamber of his mind relished once again al- 
together uncritically Claire’s pleasantly hoarse voice 
and her sharp sallies and her graceful, lounging droop. 

But Claire could see from her guest’s eyes that her 
presence had begun to stir him. She was not unac- 
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customed to that look in men’s eyes. And she took what 
Anthony had said about ‘having done with all that’ at 
its face value. No doubt he had not altogether got over 
his wife’s death yet; that was not what he meant, these 
things took time. But clearly he meant her to under- 
stand that for this evening at least it was forgotten. 
There were to be no artificial barriers. He was ready for 
distractions. She remembered Anthony, too, and she 
knew that under the circumstances overt flirtation would 
be impossible. ‘He’d think it wrong,’ she thought to 
herself with faint amusement. ‘Perhaps it would be, 
from his point of view. God knows.’ But it didn’t mat- 
ter. There were more amusing methods. Proximity 
itself, and quite irrelevant conversation, judiciously 
managed ...no vamping... She glanced at him under 
her eyelashes. Oh, yes, more amusing methods, because 
more subtle. 

A waitress skirted the canary-coloured tub with a 
dish of pigeon. Wasn’t there something Swinburnian 
about Claire? thought Anthony. Alliterative epithets? 
Lithe-limbed, languorous, lustful. ..1t occurred to him 
that perhaps after all his days of semi-starvation the 
good food and wine were exciting him unduly. Still... 
Claire stubbed out the half-smoked cigarette she had lit 
between the courses. She was still talking artlessly of 
mutual acquaintances of the past. 

‘Did you know Ronnie Sayres had gone off the deep 
end with somebody in a Woolwich pantomime? And 
in the end he actually married her. Nobody’s ever been 
able to explain why. Frightful blow for Ronnie’s fathez, 
of course. He’s terrifically College of Heralds and 
“Morning Post,” and it was Ais father made the pile, 
so they really are pretty ancient, as things go.’ 
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She bent her head to play with her cigarette end, then 
looked up at Anthony without moving her head. 

For some while Anthony had been seeing at the back 
of his mind a scene from thirteen or fourteen years ago. 
He must have been getting on for fifteen. It was in the 
summer holidays, the year after Anthony’s mother had 
died, and his father had taken Anthony with him to 
his Norwegian salmon-fishing in Osterdalen. The Aytre 
had been burnt down that spring and they had stayed 
in one of the large wooden hotels which flourish so sur- 
prisingly in the loneliest regions of Norway. And in 
the same hotel had been Claire’s father and an aunt of 
Claire’s and Claire herself and her small brother. And 
Anthony had spent a good deal of the month with the 
young Selvings. At that time Claire had been a pig- 
tailed tomboy, provokingly apt at critical moments to 
claim the privileges of her sex. One afternoon, in the 
tall fir wood above the hotel they had had one of their 
quarrels, and Claire had put out her tongue at him and 
insulted him cunningly and at last thrown a handful of 
pine needles and sand into his face. And he had rushed 
at her in a rage and after a chase caught her. And hold- 
ing her wrists fast he had muttered with clenched teeth, 
‘Now, then!’ And Claire had stared defiantly at him 
with dancing eyes and no sign of fear, and panted 
impudently, ‘Coward! You wouldn’t hit a girl!’ And 
for a moment he had been going to twist her arm and 
then suddenly he dropped her wrist and strode un- 
comfortably away. And from time to time in after 
years the scene had come back to him, and he had 
wondered why at that moment he had not kissed her. 
The recollection hovered vividly with him now. He 
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pictured himself seizing Claire’s arms now — so tight 
that she would cry out for pain. 

Claire was lighting another cigarette as the pigeon was 
borne away. Two modish young ladies accompanied by 
two attentive middle-aged gentlemen drifted vaguely 
into the room and out again. Claire glanced at him in- 
quiringly. Certainly her green eyes were hard; the eyes 
of fashionable ladies, it seemed to Anthony, were usu- 
ally hard. 

“Do you remember Roland Parker,’ she asked, ‘that 
boy from Boston that used to walk on his hands? He 
was a darling, if you like. He got killed in a motor smash 
last week. He was a clever kid. D’you remember how 
he blew flames out of his mouth one night at one of those 
Albert Hall crushes? You wouldn’t have been there, 
though. Poor dear, he’ll find it a commoner accomplish- 
ment where he’s gone now.’ She glanced at him quickly, 
and away again. You would hardly call Claire pretty, 
but she had lovely eyes, and beautiful arms too. How 
mad he’d been with her in that wood! Why had he re- 
membered it so often since? And how unreal this dinner 
seemed! It seemed to bear no relation to his real life and 
its destiny. And yet it was certainly enjoyable. At the 
moment everything, even life outside the Caravanserai, 
seemed unreal. Claire dropped her handkerchief and 
they both stooped towards it. His hand rested for a 
moment on the flesh of her forearm. She glanced quickly 
at him and then stubbed out her third unfinished cigar- 
ette. They conversed a little of politics. Claire seemed 
to know something of this subject on its more seamy and 
personal side and told him one or two surprising stories 
of the unavowed love-affairs of highly respectable ac- 
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quaintances. She said nothing of his own refusal of the 
under-secretaryship, although presumably she must 
have heard of it. Anthony listened, smiling and nodding 
at the right moment; but all the while conscious less of 
what Claire was saying than of Claire herself. 

“We'll have coffee upstairs,’ she said, as they got up. 
All through the meal that had just ended not a word had 
been spoken that had not been trivial and natural gossip, 
and yet, as they got up, even Anthony was aware that 
there had been an unspoken undercurrent to their con- 
versation, and that it had hovered about altogether 
different matters. No doubt, Claire too had been well 
aware of it, he thought; that was why their spoken words 
had been able to remain so insignificant. As they left 
the room the geometrical negroes seemed to be peering 
cynically after them from beneath their bright blue, 
rectangular palm trees. 

Claire pushed open a door in the passage upstairs. At 
that moment hurried footsteps ascended the staircase 
behind them and looking back Anthony saw a graceful 
young lady with bright eyes and carmined cheeks, and 
wearing what seemed to be a small, glittering bathing- 
dress, coming up two stairs at a time. A cloak of pale 
blue velvet streamed behind her. Close on the heels of 
this Mzenad followed with equal agility a large, pink- 
cheeked man in a tail coat and a white waistcoat, witha 
top hat on the back of his head. He was calling over his 
shoulder ‘Martini’ and the lady laughed merrily as she 
disappeared through a doorway at the head of the stair- 
case with a white flash of leg. 

‘Blanche Total. Half-time at the Palliseum, I expect,’ 
explained Claire, and led the way into a small room in 
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which were one or two small chairs and tables and a 
large, mauve-coloured divan. She motioned Anthony 
towards the yielding velvet and turned to a diminutive 
page who had appeared in the doorway with a bright 
yellow coffee-tray. ‘Coffee, Tony? No? Liqueurs? 
Sure? Then neither will I. Shut the door behind you,’ . 
she added to the boy. And with a sudden change of 
manner, as the urchin disappeared, she smiled and 
stretched her arms and sat down beside Anthony on the 
divan. ‘Alone,’ he thought, and again his heart sur- 
prised him by quickening its beat. 

“Well, it zs fun to be with you again, Tony,’ she said, 
with a sigh of contentment. One arm lay along the back 
of the divan behind Anthony’s head. He turned his 
head and looked at her: her face was very close. She 
smiled faintly. Her perfume seemed to envelop him. 
Next moment his lips were on hers. 

A couple of minutes later Claire stood up and glanced 
quickly at her reflection in the gilt mirror over the fire- 
place. She raised her arm to her hair and Anthony saw 
the faint red stain on it where he had just caught it in 
his hand. 

‘This place is too like a waiting-room,’ she said plac- 
idly, glancing about her with distaste. “Come along to 
my flat and we can be comfortable. The girl I share it 
with is in Rome.’ 

Anthony received his overcoat from the pert page in 
the lobby as if in a dream. His head was singing. Some 
time, no doubt, some time soon, he would find himself 
returned with a bump to the grim life of every day with 
which he was getting familiar. Meanwhile, this feverish 
release... What was it he had said to the Catholic 
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priest?... Claire joined him, in a shimmering green 
opera cloak. At the street door it proved that a sharp 
and sudden shower was falling. Crowds were making 
for the Tube Station near by. Three taxis were caught 
up beneath their noses. ‘Curse!’ said Claire. She hesi- 
tated whether to go back, then, ‘Let’s go by Tube, then. 
It’s only three stations.’ 

As they waited to take their tickets some subtle sense 
of change, of which he had already been obscurely con- 
scious as they were threading the jostling pavement 
from the Caravanserai, prompted Anthony to glance at 
Claire. Surely here in the thronging Tube, she was 
particularized? There, in spite, perhaps because, of his 
memories of Osterdalen, just a devilishly attractive wo- 
man with whom he was having dinner; here Claire; 
Claire Selving. Claire Selving his companion in the 
Tube; as it might have been Anne... He slapped down 
his coppers and picked up the tickets. The lift was 
nearly full. Hurrying steps pursued them. ‘Only four 
more. Hurry up, please,’ cried the liftman. Why such 
a crowd? Could a cinema have disgorged near by? 
Claire stepped into the lift. Anthony stood back politely 
for a couple of middle-aged females beside him. There 
remained an anemic, unattached young man in a 
bowler, and Anthony. ‘One more. Look sharp there, 
please,’ called the liftman. Claire’s shoulder was turned 
to him. Anthony drew back with a jerk. With a glance 
of inquiry the anzemic young man stepped in. The gates 
clanged, and the lift shot downwards. Anthony leant 
back against the gate and laughed mirthlessly aloud. A 
minute later he observed a small boy staring at him with 
obvious alarm, 
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‘Here, Tommy,’ he called, controlling himself. ‘Run 
down-stairs. You'll see a lady waiting about by the lift, 
a beautiful lady with dark hair ina velvet cloak, Tommy. 
Say to her that she’s not to wait for me, please. She’ll 
understand.’ And he thrust a shilling into his hand. 
The boy moved off, at first with lingering, backward 
glances of mute wonder, then with the alacrity of one 
who glimpses adventure. 

A railway official with a couple of minutes idle on 1 his 
hands noticed the tall and not unprepossessing gentle- 
man leaning as if for support against the grille before the 
lift and judged from his dazed air that he was not quite 
sober. This inspired him with a friendliness which was 
heightened by a further suspicion that he had seen the 
gentleman’s photograph somewhere lately and that he 
was therefore very probably a first-class cricketer. He 
sauntered up and observed in a friendly tone, ‘Feeling 
queer, sir?’ The gentleman started violently and re- 
plied, ‘Not at all, thank you.’ And then, as the railway- 
man was turning away, he added with the air of one im- 
parting an important confidence, “It isn’t so hard to tell 
what’s wrong. It’s telling what’s right; that’s the diffi- 
culty.” Saying which he made abruptly for the street. 
The railwayman gazed after him, much surprised. - 


Xx 
A WALK ON THE HEATH 


Tue days that followed were long. Dimly, a plan had 
begun to form itself in Anthony’s mind. He had com- 
pleted and despatched the article upon Disraelian Con- 
servatism. He was pleased with it. It seemed to him 
that he had exposed the secret of Disraeli and in it the 
secret of the present aneemia of his own party. Disrae- 
lian Conservatism, it seemed to him, was something more 
than the readiness to compete with Liberals in Sewage 
Acts and Old Age Pensions, which usually passed under 
its name. It was something more heroic, which had 
never troubled the dreams of the Conservative Party 
and which even Disraeli himself dared to preach in his 
fiction, but never on the floor of the House after he had 
declined in 1845 from a reformer into a party leader. 
‘It was not in him to tread a thorny road with insuffi- 
cient companionship. He had wished, but he had not 
wished sufficiently, to undertake a doubtful enterprise. 
He was contented ... to make himself Prime Minister.’ 
No doubt Froude was right. All the same the old actor 
had once seen a vision. ‘The tenure of property should 
be the fulfilment of duty.’ Time and again in ‘Sibyl’ 
and ‘Coningsby, and with his friends of Young Eng- 
land, he had denounced the possession of wealth with- 
out responsibilities by the newly rich middle classes as 
the cancer of the New England. Woe to riches which do 
not bring duties with them, as riches always had in the 
old, the feudal England! Woe to functionless property! 
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‘Great duties alone confer great station.” Let the nobil- 
ity ally with the working poor to overthrow the Man- 
chester men and the middle classes! And the old actor 
had lived to watch, as Prime Minister, the function- 
less new-rich middle classes, ex-Whigs and ex-Liberals, 
Manchester men, flocking to his party after he had 
scared them by giving the vote to the factory hands in 
1867. He had lived even to see them rule the party he 
had made, so that for ever afterwards, he must have 
known, Disraelian Conservatism would mean not the 
old aristocrat’s vision of ‘Sibyl’ and of ‘Coningsby’ and 
the Young Englanders, the mass attack upon function- 
less property by lord and villein allied, but, at worst, the 
defence of functionless property through thin and thick, 
at best an uncertain and lukewarm ‘policy of sewage,’ 
long outbidden by Socialist and even Liberal. Well, 
the old actor had reached one goal at least, and a 
substantial one. It is to be doubted if he cared much 
that the unsubstantial vision had faded. But was it to 
be left now for the Socialists to revive it? This was 
the burden of Anthony’s appeal. There were Socialist 
writings to-day making converts by the thousand with 
what had been the rallying cry of Young England. Had 
his readers never heard of ‘The Sickness of an Acquisi- 
tive Society’? Here was the weapon itself, refurnished, 
and in the enemy’s hand. Were Conservatives, by 
defending everything indiscriminately, alike good and 
bad, to leave this best of all remedies for the social 
sickness to those who would destroy everything, bad 
and good alike? Yes, as he thought it over, it seemed to 
him the one key to the mysteries of politics. And surely 
it was Conservative enough? Cut away the dead, that 
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you may save the living, flesh! And it all chimed with 
his own private resolves. Down with functionless pro- 
perty and fewer wives and mothers will perish of neglect. 
Well, his own property would not be functionless now. 

He corresponded too with Marling and Stokes about 
the Bill. He interviewed lawyers and wrote letters to 
Mrs. Hamps about Ravensheath. He read a little too of 
the saints. But not much. He had thought that he 
would read the saints a great deal, but when it came to 
the point it hardly seemed worth while. So soon now he 
would stand on other ground than theirs. He might not 
know more than they, even so, but at least his blind- 
ness would not be their blindness, and his sight would be 
other than their sight. Also, it had to be admitted, they 
were not such very easy reading. The ‘Little Flowers,’ 
Saint Augustine, Brother Lawrence’s ‘Practice of the 
Presence of God,’ each of them in his own way was a 
trifle stiff. Why did the saints all seem to have so little 
humour? You could hardly blame Saint Francis; Saint 
Francis after all was only reported, and his reporters no 
doubt were infected by the regrettable early Christian 
convention that jokes were beneath the dignity of the 
saints. But Saint Augustine? Or was Saint Augustine 
perhaps humorous? Maybe one could find the jokes if 
one knew how to look for them — like the jokes in 
Cicero that the sixth form master used to explain so 
earnestly. Not that it was jokes exactly that one would 
expect. A humorous outlook rather. Like old George 
Lansbury... He read the New Testment, too, occa- 
sionally, and tried to form some conception of Christ as 
a personality. He had heard or read somewhere that 
nowadays the ‘younger’ theologians (so called, it 
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seemed, not so much for any lack of years as because 
they were whales at explaining away the supernatural) 
maintained that Christ, when crucified, did not know 
that there would bearesurrection. For all He knew, His 
cause was ruined for ever, and He Himself finally for- 
gotten and disgraced. He was living to the end up to 
His creed, that the things of this world do not matter in 
comparison with the things of the other world, that was 
all; and for the rest there was only faith. (Anthony 
thought instinctively of Christ in capitals.) This did 
seem to him an altogether splendid idea. It seemed to 
place one unmistakably in the presence of something 
tremendous and infinite. He thought of it often. And of 
course there were tender and lovely sayings in the New 
Testament too. Come to me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden...Personally, however, he could not 
achieve this sense of an intimate personal relationship. 
He could see that it might be achieved, but for himself 
he could not achieve it. It was a gift, perhaps; or per- 
haps it required some training. In any case it probably 
did not matter very much now. He thought of Anne, 
too, a great deal. He allowed himself to think of her 
more often than before. Occasionally, of course, his 
thoughts were of Anne mutinous or grieved or suffering, 
and then would come the inevitable pang. Often when 
memories of this sort came to him he would catch his 
breath sharply, like a man who is hit suddenly below the 
ribs. But mostly now he thought of Anne calm and 
tender and untroubled, and he did not think that she 
would be much changed when he saw her next. 

On the whole he had not thought much about any- 
thing. In fact he had not much respect for thought, and 
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it was instinct that of late had been growing within 
him every day. Once recently he had encountered an 
acquaintance upon a seat in the Park; a literary gen- 
tleman and a queerly militant rationalist who had 
surprisingly and inconveniently held forth, in connec- 
tion with some current book, upon the mechanical 
nature of the universe, assuming in Anthony, as one 
educated person with another, a rationalism as ingenu- 
ous as his own. Anthony had recognized with mild 
surprise that had he avowed to this elderly young man 
a belief in God it would have sounded to him like suppos- 
ing that babies are brought from heaven by storks. He 
debated whether to alarm the serious young person thus, 
but refrained, from a well-founded suspicion that the 
man would feel it his duty to embark upon his conver- 
sion. And he had listened to the fellow with quiet 
amusement, feeling as if he were listening to a clever 
child talking nonsense about what it was not old enough 
to understand. Useless to argue, after all, for these 
things cannot be argued about; which was just what the 
poor fellow would never have understood. 

He had read off and on a good deal about the Kurds 
and the troubles in the borderland beyond Baghdad. 
For this was the plan which was forming itself in his 
mind. He had seen something of this country in the last 
months of the war. He could speak a little Turkish, 
and he had liked the Turks and Kurds he had met. He 
had been interested in their fortunes ever since, and had 
once or twice spoken briefly in the House on Mosul and 
Irak. Why should he not go out now and survey the 
seat of the trouble? The difficulty with the Kurds, it 
seemed, was that they would not discuss. They would 
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not discuss anything with anybody. They merely 
fired off rifles, and robbed and murdered. Just like 
naughty children; which, Anthony believed, was more 
or less what they were. Why should they not discuss 
their troubles with him? There was a chance, of course, 
that they would (not unreasonably) prefer to shoot him 
before he got within range of discussion. This possi- 
bility, indeed, was privately the principal attraction of 
the scheme for Anthony. But naturally he breathed no 
word of so queer an imagining to the Colonial Office, 
and, after some discussion, the Colonial Office, he was 
glad to find, proved obligingly ready to despatch him 
upon a semi-ofhicial visit of inquiry. The word ‘inquiry’ 
was employed a good deal. It was not quite regular, of 
course, but then, if it came to that, neither were the 
Kurds. And anyhow Mesopotamia was not India. 
There were fewer amenities and more sudden death in 
Mesopotamia, and, possibly for this reason, meddling 
M.P.’s were much less familiar there. The particular 
man-on-the-spot too who might have objected had not 
been on the spot long enough to have become over-ad- 
dicted to routine. Indeed, he was quite young and had 
been at Anthony’s college, and not so very long before 
Anthony. So that it was all working out quite easily, 
And by mid-September it was actually settled that 
Anthony was to sail in ten days’ time. There remained 
naturally a certain number of additional confidential 
memorandums to be received and one or two more buff 
forms to be filled up. But it really was settled. As to 
his design Anthony was altogether determined. That 
his design was singular, and not easily perhaps to be 
justified to the chance comer, he was well aware. But 
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for all that he was altogether whole-hearted and un- 
troubled by misgiving. And this unhesitating certainty 
was clearly due not to his own firmness of purpose, but 
to some virtue in the design itself. For when he looked 
back upon such important decisions as he had had to 
make in the past — and they had by no means all been 
either unhesitating or whole-hearted — he could see 
that what had made for resolute determination was not 
strength of will. The difficulty was not to stick to a 
resolve which you knew was right; the difficulty was to 
be sure that it was right. It was easy enough to swerve 
neither to the right hand nor to the left when you had 
not a tremor about your goal. And those to whom iron 
wills were popularly ascribed were usually not men of 
ruthless determination at all, but simple-minded per- 
sons, the Cromwells and Loyolas and Bonapartes of the 
world, who applied some one unalterable creed or stand- 
ard of their own to any conceivable complication of 
circumstances, and consequently never failed to arrive, 
whatever the problem, at some one unquestionable 
conclusion. Hamlet had a strong enough will, but the 
trouble was that, as he himself observed, the native 
hue of resolution was sicklied over with the pale cast of 
thought, so that he found himself over-addicted to un- 
profitable speculations as to whether ’twas nobler in 
the mind... Mark Antony, on the other hand, who had 
no will to speak of, was quite clear that the nobleness 
of life was to do thus, and did it accordingly without 
hesitation. That was the secret, to have no misgivings 
about your own profound rightness. And now, for the 
first time perhaps in his life, Anthony did have no mis- 
givings whatever about his own profound rightness. 
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Also this purpose lay beyond argument. It sprang from 
a deep instinct, and, though one can usually find argu- 
ments enough to defend them, it is admittedly a waste of 
time to argue about one’s instincts. 

Anthony began now to realize that these might well 
be the last days he would ever spend in England. It 
was clearly impossible to spend them in London. He 
decided that he would go to Ravensheath for the week- 
end and say farewell to the well-loved heaths and woods. 
After that there would be a day or so to fill in before 
he came back to town for his final preparations. He 
thought that for at least one of them he might as well 
go down to Oxford and say good-bye to the reverend and 
ancient Emeritus Professor of Hellenic Art, once Anne’s 
guardian and now her nearest surviving relative, who, 
since Anne’s death, had transmitted several plaintive 
requests through his attendant daughter that Anthony 
should pay him a visit. Oxford and that aged, carefully 
cherished scholar would at least provide him with an 
agreeable and amusing glimpse of a queer, exotic world. 

He arrived at Ravensheath, walking from the station 
bag in hand, in the forenoon of the Saturday. It was a 
glowing September day of sun, but beneath the glow 
the first faint chill of coming autumn touched the air. 
Butterflies flickered over the heath, and the distances 
were smoke-blue. He felt that he was moving in a 
dream. Mrs. Hamps greeted him respectfully, though 
with a ruthlessly inquiring eye which missed, Anthony 
felt, remarkably little. She conducted him with solem- 
nity over the rooms allotted to the expected residents, 
which had been refurnished, and she introduced him to 
a cheerful uniformed nurse who had been added to the 
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establishment. As yet Mrs. Jobson, the wife of An- 
thony’s acquaintance of Walham, with one small daugh- 
ter, was the only representative of the new régime. Mrs, 
Jobson was much given, it seemed, to emotional silences, 
and had little to say, but the child explained to Anthony 
gleefully, several times over, that there was a donkey 
in the paddock that moved its nose like a heffelant, and 
passed on to inquire persistently, ‘Why you got shoes 
like that?’ until finally silenced by her distracted parent. 

Uncle William, it seemed, had looked in unexpectedly 
last Sunday, on his way from Windsor. 

“I guessed it might have been because of the pieces in 
the Sunday paper that he came,’ said Mrs. Hamps, and 
when Anthony, who knew that Uncle William was a 
great devourer of the Sunday Press, but remembered 
no announcement which could have brought him to 
Ravensheath, raised his eyebrows inquiringly, she pro- 
duced a purse, after some rummaging in a pocket in her 
skirt, and drew from it a creased cutting. 

‘““Things we want to know” they called it,’ she ex- 
plained. Anthony read it with a frown. 

What the young M.P. who recently had such an ad- 
venturous time in Venice thinks of the smart ladies’*¢lub 
off Fermyn Street, and what exactly the attraction 1s there? 

Whether the young lady is not an heiress, and whether 
he declined a certain promotion in order to have more time 
to enjoy himself ? 

He handed it back with a shrug of the shoulders. He 
would have added ‘Nonsense,’ for he would not have 
liked Mrs. Hamps, of all people, to be misled by these 
innuendoes, but something in Mrs. Hamps’s demeanour 
convinced him that she needed no assurances. Queer, 
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though, he thought, that she should have kept the 
thing. 

“Your uncle was regular cheerful when he came,’ she 
went on. ‘That’s partly what made me think he might 
have seen the piece in the paper.’ 

Anthony was staggered. How devastating a judge- 
ment of Uncle William, how simply delivered! 

‘He asked after you very bright,’ recounted Mrs. 
Hamps, ‘so I told him how we were situated now, with 
the Home getting ready and all, and he looked a bit 
queer at me then. At first J thought perhaps it was 
meeting me again had embarrassed the gentleman. 
Maybe, I thought, him and me being thrown together 
so unexpected and intimate when he was last here makes 
him feel a bit modest now. But it didn’t seem to be that 
after all. For I took him up to see the new rooms got 
ready and your uncle kept peering at them short- 
sighted and looking back at meas if he couldn’t hardly 
trust what he saw. “And does Mr. Rivers rea//y intend 
to use this house as a sort of Home?” he kept saying. 
And he kept muttering to himself, “‘ Most extraordinary. 
Most extraordinary.” And then that child came after 
us, and nothing would stop her keeping on at him, “Why 
you got shoes like that?” just like she was asking you 
just now, Mr. Rivers, and you could see the poor gentle- 
man had come over dazed, just as if it was a nightmare. 
He went off very quiet and sad too.’ 

Anthony could not help sympathizing with Uncle 
William, but none the less he hoped very much that he 
would be able to get abroad without discussing the 
future with him. 

Anne’s drawing-room and her bedroom were sheeted, 
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shuttered, and locked. The keys he had committed to 
Mrs. Hamps. For he was awaiting the future, and dur- 
ing the expectant pause there should be as few anchors 
as might be to drown him again in the bitter-sweet 
poignancy of the past. Even Dr. Johnson had been 
sent away to a school friend of Anne’s, an old admirer 
of his, with whom he might spend his declining years in 
dignity and ease... Dr. Johnson, who had been Anne’s 
second dog; Snap, her first, lying beneath a stone slab 
in the apple orchard. 

That evening Anthony took the now familiar stroll 
past Ravensheath Station, winking with red signal 
lamps, up the long, dusty slope between the firs to the 
borders of the lamplit village, and through the faintly 
glimmering churchyard. He bared his head to greet the 
silent company. Once more the throb of a labouring 
engine and the faint clink of shunting trucks sounded 
clear through the twilight air. He did not pause there, 
and as the lych gate clicked behind him he turned 
south and climbed the tarred wood fence into the woods 
which fringe the Waterloo College grounds. A narrow 
track between the heather and the pale tussocks of dry 
grass led him to the main avenue and the playing-fields. 
The first chill of autumn was abroad, with here and 
there a pocket of warmer air. Something in that breath 
of autumn drowned him for the moment in the further 
past. He crossed the stretch of soft turf, the college, 
with its hundred windows, looming like a great lighted 
vessel on his left. Here at least life was ageless and un- 
dying. The generations passed, but youth did not 
change. A faint murmur of feet and voices from the 
great building reached him as he passed noiselessly 
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across the twilit fields — the new term had just begun — 
and the aroma of numberless old summers rose unbidden 
about his steps. For this turf and these buildings were 
charged with the innumerable memories of those who 
were once boys here, scattered now over the face of the 
earth, buried in every continent. He thought of these 
fields alive with white-flannelled cricketers, as he had 
seen them when his nurse had taken him slow walks 
along the great avenue twenty-five years ago. The feet 
of those vanished players were silently all about him 
now. He went on past the racket courts, across the fur- 
ther heather, across the railway line, and circled back to- 
wards Ravensheath House from the north, slashing the 
dusty nettles with his stick; and crossing a field he let 
himself in by a rusty iron gate to the apple orchard with 
its banks of lavender, which bounded the Ravensheath 
gardens on the north. The past was still about him; and 
not now the immediate and poignant past of his catas- 
trophe, but, thanks to the chance potency of the school 
fields and the September chill, an effluence, as it were, of 
all the years of which Ravensheath had been the centre. 
He paused with his hand on the gate. Clear and cold 
above the high ridge of woods stood the slender moon. 
Spectators of the valley, the wall of pines showed smoke- 
blue, fast fading into obscurer grey. From somewhere 
out of sight came the high, steady song of a belated 
mowing-machine, the distilled music of old summers. 
The gate swung rustily behind him and he stood a 
moment waiting for the scent of lavender. The grass 
grew long among the apple trees beside the cinder path, 
and still over Soldiershurst floated the moon, old en- 
chantress of thé shrubbery path; not the moon one could 
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see from Westminster or elsewhere, this, but something 
stranger and closer, a half-forgotten peerer-in through 
fluttering nursery-blinds, a mysterious threader of night- 
murmuring fir woods, 

Yes, here was the lavender bank where he had caught 
the tiger moth, and — some vaguer memory eluded him. 
His mother reading aloud to them in summer beneath 
the apple trees? Stump-cricket with David and Basil — 
the church bells — bees? No. Perhaps only an essence 
of all these, some unseizable, lingering fragrance of 
brief, dead years. Did his mother, did Anne, remember 
them? Was their short time of happiness in some way 
part of them for ever, or could it, save for his own fading 
memories, be already as though it had never been; as 
little lasting as the apple blossoms of those years? Only 
he was left. Inconceivable that for the two who were 
gone the past was nothing. 

Yes; the hole in the hedge was even now not alto- 
gether overgrown. But how tiny! To think that he and 
David used to crawl through it into the pine wood and 
that the little slope beyond had been a precipice! He 
smelt crushed pine needles and dust again and felt their 
scratch on hands and knees, and could hear the tree- 
tops singing immeasurably high overhead. Why, here 
was the little slab under which Anne and he had once 
buried the terrier, Snap. Little Snap, with his inquiring 
eye and his threshing tail and his ecstatic welcomes. So 
he lay here for ever, beneath the pines, a small white 
skull, some bones, whiter than pearls; and that was all? 
Nothing left with him either of the old adventures? All 
gone out into the night together? 

He crossed the orchard and the lawn beyond. The 
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shuttered windows of the drawing-room. Yes, he was 


glad he had no key for the door. For he was positive 
suddenly that while the door was shuttered, and no 
one saw, Anne sat there still sewing and humming to 
herself and dreaming of the years to come, and the dog 
Snap on the hearthrug cocked one ear at the step on the 
gravel path. Well, so let them be for ever; no, he would 
not, even if he had a key, break into that sanctuary now. 
For even he, he knew, and however gently he might go, 
would come as an intruder now and find nothing, when 
the door opened, but a dusty, empty room. 


ns 


XI 
ADVICE FROM CONNIE JANE 


NExT morning September was again true to its better 
self. The air was cold and palely glittering, and in- 
numerable tiny jewels of dew swelled upon the silky 
grey gossamer webs which delicately festooned flower 
and leaf and grass. Anne’s favourite dahlias still 
flaunted in the flower-beds, half swagger now and half 
wistfulness. Anthony was up betimes and walked 
several times up and down the dew-grey lawn. To- 
morrow he would be in Oxford, and in a few days on 
the high seas. There was little now left to be done at 
Ravensheath and he wondered how he should spend the 
long hours of this Sunday. Possibly Aubrey Trumble 
might be at the Cottage. He had lately been in the 
Tyrol, but if he was back he would very likely be at the 
Cottage, working twelve hours a day in the long, low 
library. Mrs. Hamps, who knew most things, could 
probably tell him whether this was so. It would be 
pleasant to see Aubrey again. Queer that the fastidious, 
inhuman Aubrey was the only person to whom he had 
ever cared to speak openly of his distress and his resolve. 

At about half-past nine the diminutive Jobson, 
evading somehow her watchful parent, succeeded in 
making her way into the morning room, where Anthony 
was finishing a breakfast whose dimensions Mrs. Hamps 
seemed to have designed to compensate him for the 
meagre fare of which he had never breathed a word to 
her. 
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‘Why you got all that jams?’ the child inquired 
brusquely, and, without awaiting a reply, ‘What’s 
your right name? Mine’s Phyllis Clara’ — a statement 
which was almost certainly false, since Anthony had 
repeatedly heard the voice of her mother summoning or 
threatening her as Connie Jane. 

“You take me to see the moke,’ pursued the pseudo- 
Phyllis Clara, ‘wot moves his nose like a heffelant.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Anthony. “Just let me light my 
pipe.’ a 

Phyllis Clara’s immediate ‘What’s pipes for?’ seemed 
fortunately, like her other inquiries, to be of that 
category which grammarians call rhetorical and which 
expect no answer. But as they set out hand-in-hand 
across the lawn Phyllis Clara, who was bending to 
watch the movement of her own feet with grave interest, 
demanded suddenly, ‘Is my face filfy?’ 

To this question she seemed for once to desire a reply, 
and the probable interests of discipline, not to speak of 
truth, made the nature of the reply inevitable. 

‘I’m afraid it is rather.’ 

‘Ma said so too,’ replied Phyllis Clara with obvious 
satisfaction. A moment later she tugged at Anthony’s 
hand. 

“Come in this gate; there’s a founting made of water in 
here. We can get where the moke is, past the founting.’ 

As they went up the central green aisle of the flower 
garden through the palely glittering air, Anthony was 
visited by one of his almost physical pangs of sorrow. 
Anne, Anne, Anne, his heart cried. 

‘Ma says this is a magnissifent garden. Do you think 
it’s a magnissifent garden?’ 
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Anthony thought for a moment. ‘Yes, I suppose it is, 
Phyllis Clara.’ 

“My name’s not Phyllis Clara,’ replied the child 
surprisingly and with great determination. ‘It’s Maud. 
Maud Elmira, my name is.’ 

“Very well, Maud Elmira. There’s the fountain.’ 

“You makes it spout if you turn a thing in the hedge,’ 
volunteered Maud Elmira, sucking her fingers excitedly. 

Anthony made it spout. Maud Elmira danced a few 
steps. 

“Would you get wet all over if you fell in?’ 

“You would,’ said Anthony very quickly. 

‘All over?’ 

‘Undoubtedly.’ 

“Even if you didn’t fall in all over?’ 

It seemed simplest not to reply, but to resume Maud 
Elmira’s hand. 

“What about the moke?’ said Anthony diplomatically. 

Maud Elmira nodded. ‘Yes. Let’s go see the moke.’ 

He lifted Maud Elmira across the low yew hedge in 
the pale, glittering air. (dune, Anne, his thoughts said.) 

‘This isn’t the proper way to go to the moke, re.. 
member,’ he observed as he squeezed through the yews 
gingerly himself. 

“Why isn’t it the proper way to go to the moke?’ But 
Anthony was rapidly learning the necessary technique. 

‘Look! There’s the moke eating thistles,’ he ex- 
claimed, pointing. 

“Make him move his nose like a heffelant.’ 

They observed the browsing of the donkey in silence 
for some little while. It twitched its nose to Maud 
Elmira’s satisfaction without need of encouragement, 
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and when she clapped her hands even tossed its head 
and whisked its tail; whereat Maud Elmira danced a 
few steps. 

‘Do you think your mother will be wanting you?’ 
suggested Anthony politely. | 

“Yes, I think my ma will be wanting me,’ replied 
Maud Elmira absently, gazing still with shining eyes at 
the donkey. 

“Then perhaps we had better go?’ 

Maud Elmira did not seem to hear. 

‘Shall we go back to the house, Maud Elmira?’ 

‘I'd rather you call me Phyllis. Phyllis my name is 
now.’ 

‘Shall we go back to the house, Phyllis?’ 

They returned hand-in-hand, skirting the flower 
garden. The bells of Soldiershurst church began to 
chime. 

“Why don’t you stay here always?’ demanded Phyllis. 

Anthony thought for a moment. ‘Because there’s 
somewhere else I want to go to.’ 

‘Is it magnissifent there? Ma says it’s magnissifent 
here.’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘I think it’s clever to go there then.’ 

“Well, that’s very good of you, Maud El— Phyllis.’ 

On the lawn Mrs. Jobson could be seen, obviously in 
quest of her daughter. 

“There’s my ma,’ said the child. ‘Do you think my 
ma wants me?’ 

“I expect she does, Phyllis.’ 

Mrs. Jobson was showing signs of considerable con- 
cern. She had gathered from something Mrs. Hamps had 
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let fall that morning that Anthony was living on three 
pounds a week and it had somewhat diminished her 
respect for him. None the less, the fact remained that 
legally he was presumably still the owner of this formid- 
able mansion, and he was also a Member of Parliament, 
whose name appeared frequently in the papers, and it 
was not fitting that her daughter should inflict her 
company unasked upon such a person. 

“Come here at once, Connie Jane,’ she called. ‘I’m 
sure I’m sorry if the child’s been a nuisance, sir. She will 
keep giving me the slip when I’m not looking.’ 

‘Me and him saw the moke wot wobbles his nose,’ 
cried Connie Jane. 

‘Hush,’ said Mrs. Jobson, almost instinctively. 

‘He says he’s going away somewhere where it’s 
magnissifent, like it is here. I think it’s clever to go 
there,’ said the irrepressible Connie Jane, dancing a 
few steps. 


XII 
ADVICE FROM AUBREY TRUMBLE 


Mrs. Hamps, on inquiry, had proved, as might have been 
expected, to know. Aubrey Trumble had returned from 
the Tyrol during the past week and, though expected 
soon to leave for London, was at present at Ravens- 
heath ‘working all day at his books.’ How she gets to 
know these things, thought Anthony, is a mystery. But 
he did not doubt for a moment that she was right, and 
soon after returning Connie Jane to the care of her 
indignant parent he strolled across the heath towards 
the Cottage. There was a haze over the faint distances 
and one church bell was still ringing somewhere out of 
sight. The terrible, unheeding beauty of Nature could 
still smite him like a sudden blow. That this heather, 
perhaps these very bell-shaped blooms, should have been 
stirred by Anne’s feet, and still bloom on as heedless 
now! Here was the low stump on which she had sat, 
perplexed by the mysterious disquietudes which he had 
never fathomed, so touchingly small and brave and 
helpless, he had thought, watching her silhouetted 
against the great, glittering spaces of the heath. He 
bit his lip as he passed by. 

And yet use had wonderfully mellowed the sharpness 
of his tragedy. Whether what we call life is what we 
call long or what we call short, it is little more than the 
passing of a shadow on the grass. In any event the 
mysterious exit awaits each one of us so ridiculously 
soon, and so many millions have taken it. The kings of 
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the earth are gathered and gone by together! Anne was 
with a goodly company. His anxiety to follow her 
reminded him almost laughably of his anxiety in the 
early months of the war to follow those of his friends 
who were already at the Front; save that he would be 
going now to a place whose reality was far more vivid 
to him than the dreamlike prospect of Flanders had 
once been. 

Aubrey Trumble was in his library with every window 
open to the heath. He rose as Anthony came in, and 
once more Anthony was touched by the evident pleasure 
on his face. It never failed to surprise him that Aubrey 
Trumble should be pleased to see any one, and most of 
all to see him. 

‘You ought to be out on a day like this,’ he said, 
sitting down in a deep armchair by one of the open 
windows, and unwilling to speak at first of anything but 
trifles. ‘This day has the beauty of the whole year in it.’ 

‘Has it?’ said Aubrey Trumble. ‘I don’t know much 
about beauty. As for hygiene, you will notice that 
the windows are open, and I did my exercises before 
breakfast.’ 

“Your what?’ 

‘My exercises.’ 

Anthony was genuinely surprised. ‘Amazing. I 
should never have associated you with exercises.’ 

‘You needn’t. I’m not associated with them. I 
merely do them. Especially when I eat too much 
lobster at dinner, as I did last night. Also I like fresh 
air; and yet one has to be among books. Not that I am 
using any just now, but the backs of them exude a faint 
culture which I value, and which is usually quite out of 
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proportion to that of their contents. That Nicholas 
Remigius in white vellum, for example. I am not in- 
terested in witches now and I shall never read Nicholas 
again, but he is serviceable for all that. Early geography 
again is an overrated subject, but for all that I am very 
glad to find shelf-room for the Pomponius Mela, de situ 
orbis of 1518, He has an atmosphere.’ 

_ There was a brief pause and Aubrey resumed: 

‘As a matter of fact I was trying to find out when the 
double Christian name first appears in England. A 
man at an unfortunate dinner I was at the other day 
said that Anthony Ashley Cooper was the earliest; 
which is nonsense, of course. In the first place, Anthony 
Ashley was in effect one name, like Marcantonio, and in 
the second place I could produce Robert Bruce Cotton 
nearly fifty years earlier, and that would have done too, 
because the man had no idea that he was christened 
Robert Cotton and added the Bruce when he came into 
property. But I’m afraid Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey 
is about my earliest genuine case; Macaulay was wrong 
about Edmondbury, of course. And that isn’t early 
enough.’ 

There was another pause. Anthony felt certain that 
Aubrey Trumble was aware that he was likely to talk of 
matters more intimately personal than Christian names 
or books or open windows. Queerly, too, he was certain 
that for some reason or other Aubrey Trumble, with all 
his dislike for the emotions, would be pleased if he spoke 
of these things. But he was sure also that Aubrey would 
never, by word or gesture, betray a sign that he was ex- 
pecting such a topic or give him the smallest assistance 
in Opening it, 
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“I was too optimistic when I was last here,’ he said. 
“Winding up is harder than I thought. But most 
instructive.’ 

Aubrey Trumble bowed politely. 

‘I’m going to look further afield,’ went on Anthony, 
playing with a tassel on the curtain. 

“I think when you were last here there was some talk 
of Venice?’ 

Anthony nodded. No good. ‘I’m going to Kurdistan 
—on Thursday.’ 

Aubrey Trumble showed no signs of having heard this 
statement, but what seemed to Anthony a wonderful 
thing happened. Aubrey Trumble suddenly said in the 
simplest manner possible and with every sign of lively, 
natural interest, “Are you sticking to the same plans?’ 
For a moment Aubrey Trumble seemed to have de- 
scended from his tower to the pavements. The effect 
was almost uncanny. Why, he was almost talking slang! 

‘Certainly,’ said Anthony. ‘They’ve worked very 
well so far, except, of course, in the one respect. But 
they’ve taught me quite a lot. And I don’t mind wait- 
ing now, if it’s not too long. I’m quite looking forward 
to Kurdistan. I hope there may be some queer and 
pleasing adventures to begin with.’ 

‘I fancy,’ said Aubrey Trumble, once more his normal 
self, ‘that adventures rarely seem queer to the person 
who experiences them. They are usually the natural 
outcome of his circumstances, and he is familiar, you 
see, with his circumstances. To those who do not ex- 
perience them they seem queer, because the circum- 
stances of which they are the perfectly natural outcome 
are unfamiliar, An anonymous chronicler of the First 
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Crusade describes how the Crusaders cooked and ate the 
corpses of their dead companions, without apparently 
thinking the incident worthy of any comment whatever, 
although he is usually by no means chary of comments. 
It seemed quite natural to him, no doubt. The Cru- 
saders were hungry and had no food. They were pain- 
fully hungry, in fact. So they ate the corpses. That was 
all. Cedebant carnes eorum per frusta et coquebant ad 
manducandum. It was all so simple and so natural — 
once you knew about the rest of the Crusade.’ 

“There are a few pretty good books in the library at 
Ravensheath,’ said Anthony. ‘I made another will the 
other day and left you any you want before the rest are 
otherwise disposed of.’ 

Aubrey Trumble bowed gravely, but once again 
Anthony was certain that he was pleased in a simple and 
human manner. 

‘That’s very kind of you, Anthony,’ he said. 

Anthony gazed across the shimmering heath. A Red 
Admiral was flickering beneath the two firs near by. A 
faint droning sound came out of the bright spaces. 

“I wonder how you feel about things ending,’ he said. 
“It always used to seem to me to matter tremendously. 
Even when I was a boy. The end of the holidays. The 
end of a visit. One’s last term at school. It was a sort 
of death; I used to die daily, like the apostle. I suppose 
one would have grown out of it anyhow. One’s parents 
die, or, I suppose, one day one realizes that one’s chil- 
dren, if one has any, instead of being miraculous, ir- 
relevant disturbances matter much more to Life than 
one does oneself. One begins to wait; and so on. But 
I’ve grown out of it in a different way. The coming to 
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an end of everything swelled suddenly to such terrific 
importance that it seemed to be the only thing that 
mattered — marta pet, you know. It’s a sort of relativ- 
ity. And then it suddenly didn’t matter in the least — 
mavra pet. The river flows, but you flow with the river. 
You leave the banks behind, but the river stays with 
you. Everything flows, but it doesn’t flow over the edge 
of an abyss. Everything flows, but it flows for ever 
unbrokenly, and you flow with it. And so coming to an 
end doesn’t matter — if you understand relativity.’ 

Aubrey Trumble nodded. 

“All this may be so,’ he said, ‘but I don’t personally 
feel qualified to judge. It appears to me that there area 
certain limited number of affairs about which one is ina 
position to judge, and as there are more than enough of 
them to last me a lifetime, it seems to me reasonable to 
pay as little attention as possible to any other sort of 
affairs. Almost all the things that interest you, An- 
thony, belong to the affairs which I should say myself 
are not worth consideration, because they not only do 
not admit of knowledge, but frequently cause pain. 
I don’t say that such affairs are not important; I am not 
in a position to judge. I don’t say that one can always 
contrive to neglect them; only that one should do so as 
often as one can. Philosophy, no doubt, has compensa- 
tions; it makes certain demands on the intelligence for 
one thing. But the “Life is a queer business”’ school of 
fiction has none. No, I should say that the less one gets 
mixed up with souls, or people for that matter, the bet- 
ter. Books after a dose of humanity; what a relief! 
Well-regulated solitude seems to me the greatest of all 
goods. 
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Alone the sun rises, and alone 
Spring the great streams. 


I emulate the great streams.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Anthony thoughtfully, wondering, as 
he had so often wondered, whether or not what Aubrey 
Trumble said bore any relation to what he thought. 
“You keep yourself to yourself, as the saying goes. 
Well, I never did that. In fact,’ he went on, ‘I can think 
of nothing more horrible than being really alone. Really 
alone. It’s all very well for a time, of course. You have 
your distractions. Greek art, politics, lechery; whatever 
it happens to be. They all help you to avoid thinking. 
But from time to time there come moments when all 
that sort of thing falls away and the distractions are no 
longer distractions; when you are alone in the Universe. 
Nothing left to prevent you thinking then. No sand for 
the ostrich to bury its head in any longer. And grim 
things stalking you, just out of sight. That’s when one 
needs companionship, or rather, that’s when one needs 
to feel that there are somewhere in the universe spirits 
that are linked to one’s own. There’s a mysterious com- 
fort in that; I can’t explain it. And the companionship 
that I clutch for when the walls dissolve from in front 
of emptiness is the companionship of one or two people 
who are dead. I can’t explain that, either.’ 

‘Loneliness needs cultivation, it is true,’ said Aubrey 
Trumble. ‘I won’t advise you to try it now. It needs 
practice and you have left it too late. Also I never give 
advice. It is a solemn thought that every one, if I may 
believe the novelists, continuously undergoes a psycho- 
logical development, though he may be as blissfully un- 
conscious of it as Monsieur Jourdain of talking prose; 
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and something of the sort seems to have occurred to 
you. As | have said before, you war veterans are queer, 
very queer.’ 

“No queerer than you,’ said Anthony. ‘Less queer in 
fact. I doubt if the war really had any permanent ef- 
fects on behaviour. But if it did it only loosened some 
of our inhibitions, so to speak. It made cracks in the 
surface crust, and possibly the natural man underneath 
is a little readier to push his way up. If my behaviour 
is unusual, it’s because it’s more natural than most 
people’s, not less.’ 

Aubrey Trumble waved his hand impatiently. 

“Really, I can’t follow you into all these topographical 
metaphors that are so fashionable nowadays. I never 
could see why the Natural Man, which sounds more like 
Rousseau, or the Real Self, whatever that may be, 
should be underneath any other part of the Self, what- 
ever that may be. Why not on top of it, or at one side or 
south-south-west? And anyhow I only said that you 
veterans were queer, which is to say unusual. You may 
be tremendously human and natural, for all I know.’ 

“Well, we were talking about me, and I doubt if Iam 
unusual,’ said Anthony. ‘You think so, because you 
happen to be the one person I have said anything about 
my motives to. But to the world in general, which 
know no more about me than you know about other 
veterans, as you call them, I appear, and shall continue 
to appear, to behave in the most natural and conven- 
tional manner. After all, what have I done up to date 
that could be called unusual?’ 

‘Turned Ravensheath into a Home of Refuge.’ 

‘My dear Aubrey, people are always doing that sort 
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of thing. Look at Chequers — a sort of Home of Refuge 
for Prime Ministers. My inmates are going to be more 
deserving, that’s all.’ 

Aubrey Trumble shook his head. 

“No, no, Anthony, it won’t do. You are being more 
war veteran than ever. And Chequers, of course, was 
an entirely war-time affair, too.’ 

‘Look here,’ said Anthony, “I maintain that I am ten 
times more usual, or natural, whichever you prefer, 
than you are. I have been disastrously tied up with 
people and things, and from your point of view I may 
have ruined my life by not cultivating detachment. 
But what can be more natural, after all — in real life? 
Suicides, murderers, the unhappy Bywaters and Thomp- 
sons are real life. I am real life. You, my dear Aubrey, 
are much more like a character in fiction. What about 
Sidonia in “‘Coningsby’”’? “‘He looked on life with a 
glance rather of curiosity than contempt. His religion 
walled him out from the pursuits of a citizen. His riches 
deprived him of the stimulating anxieties of a man. 
He perceived himself a lone being without duties.’”’ 

“To be accurate ‘Without cares or duties,” I think, 
Anthony,’ corrected Aubrey; ‘and I may not have 
duties, but I certainly have cares. Yes, it’s a succulent 
passage. It goes on, if you remember, about the sensi- 
bilities of the heart being a sealed fountain to Sidonia. 
That bit always struck me as particularly rich.’ 

‘Well, I must say I thought I could have quoted 
“Coningsby” without your capping the quotation,’ said 
Anthony. ‘Why do you know such a terrific variety of 
subjects? Isn’t that rather a contradiction of your gen- 
eral theory of detachment?’ 
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‘Not at all. It’s merely that I have an unfortunately 
retentive memory. And “Coningsby” isn’t my political 
Bible, as I suppose it is yours. It seems to me to be just 
a particularly lush fragment of a certain brand of non- 
sense.’ 

The chance glitter of sunlight on some polished sur- 
face in a car far across the heath caught Anthony’s eye. 
He remembered with a start that after to-morrow he 
might never see the heath again. 

“Well, well,’ he said with a sigh, ‘we shall never 
agree — about anything probably. And if I may say so 
you are rather unsatisfactory to argue with, Aubrey. 
You so obviously don’t really believe what you say, 
and one never knows what you really do believe.’ 

Aubrey Trumble shrugged his shoulders. 

‘If it comes to that, do you really know what you 
believe yourself?’ 

‘Undoubtedly.’ 

“Then there at least you are unusual. You must 
admit that.’ 

It struck Anthony that perhaps this was unexpectedly 
true. He said nothing. Certainly he knew what he 
believed. And certainly most people did not. Indeed, 
how short a time ago he had not known what he believed 
himself. 

‘In any case,’ said Aubrey Trumble, ‘I am sorry you 
are going to Kurdistan.’ 

“Yes,’ said Anthony. ‘As I said before, this is an 
ending.’ 

‘It may be so,’ said Aubrey, ‘and again it may not. 
Events are obviously incalculable. All the same...’ He 


shrugged his shoulders, 
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A little later he walked with Anthony to the garden 
gate. 

‘Too much to do to stay longer,’ said Anthony. “Those 
Michaelmas daisies ought to do well.’ 

They shook hands with deliberate cheerfulness. But 
Aubrey Trumble stayed at the gate to watch him walk 
whistling round the bend in the white road. He did not 
look back. 


XIII 
THE EMERITUS PROFESSOR 


Aut the rest of that day Anthony spent upon the busi- 
ness of getting ready to leave Ravensheath for ever. 
And constantly there returned to his memory a frag- 
ment of his talk with Aubrey Trumble. ‘I know what I 
believe.’ 

In an age which had no idea what it believed that 
seemed to be his tragedy. There were a few papers still 
to be burned, a few drawers still to be emptied. Not the 
most poignant burnings and emptyings; those had been 
already faced. And all the while he was reminded con- 
tinually of his boyhood here. Does all life, he wondered, 
return upon itself? Is old age nothing but retrospect? 
Is that the real second childhood, a long and painful 
living of old days over again? 

Once in an upper corridor he encountered Connie 
Jane, for the moment alone and unguarded. The child 
paused and regarded him thoughtfully. Anthony waited 
obediently. 

“Have you got plenty moneys?’ 

‘Enough, Connie Jane, enough. Why do you want to 
know?’ 

‘I should like to have plenty moneys. I should like to 
buy a frock like what you go to parties in.’ 

This at least was frank. Anthony felt in his pocket 
and drew out two half-crowns. 

‘Here,’ he said. ‘This will help.’ 

He handed them to Connie Jane without remember- 
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ing that the gift was a little beyond the scale of his three 
pounds a week. 

‘Is that much moneys?’ inquired Connie Jane, ex- 
amining the coins suspiciously. 

‘Lots.’ 

‘Is white moneys nicer than brown moneys?’ 

‘Most people prefer it.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you, thank you,’ cried Connie 
Jane, dancing. 

Next morning, as he was dressing, after a restless 
night of dream fragments, haunted by a constant sense 
of some great thing impending, Anthony counted over 
his money and found that he had too little by several 
pence for the railway tickets from Reading to Oxford 
and from Oxford to London. It was most annoying. He 
had already allowed himself two pounds extra for travel- 
ling expenses. It would be easy enough, no doubt, to get 
more, but he had determined to make three pounds a 
week do, and the extra two pounds he had already al- 
lowed himself had been deliberately calculated. No; he 
had said he would do it, and he would do it. He had 
been fool enough to give five shillings to Connie Jane, 
who would no doubt be robbed of it in the interests of 
discipline by her mother, and he must abide the conse- 
quences. He decided to take a slow train from Reading 
and walk the last four or five miles from Culham. It was 
certainly most annoying. He had no desire to carry a 
suitcase from Culham to Oxford. He resolved to leave it 
in the cloakroom at Reading and pick it up on his way 
back. He could carry his washing things in his pockets 
and the Emeritus Professor would have to excuse him if 
he did not change for dinner. As a matter of fact, he 
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rather thought that it was the custom of the Emeritus 
Professor not to appear at dinner. Specially prepared 
broth on a sofa in the drawing-room was more like what 
he remembered of the Professor’s habits. And it was five 
years at least since he had seen the old fellow; he must be 
about eighty-five by now. Perhaps he never left his bed- 
room. Astonishing survival of a vanished Oxford! Of 
several vanished Oxfords rather. Oscar Wilde, Walter 
Pater — he would go back long beyond both, of course. 
William Morris, too. Matthew Arnold, Ruskin? An- 
thony began to get a little confused with his dates. 
Newman? No, surely Newman lay beyond even the 
Professor’s effective range. But did he? What was the 
date of the ‘Apologia’?... 

He left Ravensheath unobtrusively at about eleven 
o'clock. It was almost slinking. He had said good-bye 
to Mrs. Hamps earlier in the morning, and when the 
time came he had made several false starts, hesitating 
in the empty hall, with the tick of the clock loud in his 
ears, before he felt quite sure that the front door and the 
drive were clear. He did not want any one to see him 
and to suspect that this was a tremendous and signifi- 
cant moment — an ending, as he had put it to Aubrey 
Trumble. And so he carried his own bag down the drive. 

He thought deliberately of Anne. Anne lay beyond; 
before him; outside Ravensheath. Only memories, only 
the faint, sweet essence of bygone years was imprisoned 
here. Only imaginings, unrealities. He shifted his bag 
to the other hand. A gap in the trees that flanked the 
drive on his right carried him back irresistibly to a 
spring three, four, five years ago. A drift of snawdrops 
had grown there and Anne had cried out suddenly with 
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pleasure and surprise at seeing them. This would not do. 
He thought resolutely of the Emeritus Professor. The 
Emeritus Professor had sparse white whiskers. Had he 
talked to Newman? Or perhaps to Peel? (Wasn’t Peel 
Member for the University?) No, this was being gro- 
tesque ... Here was the gate. For a moment he paused 
— still within the well-known domain. Then he stepped 
forward. The gate clanged behind him. 

As he walked along the dusty white road he thought 
of his three lives. First, the life with his parents. Then 
the life with Anne. Two lives so utterly separated that 
in the first he had not so much as known the names of 
those who were to be dear to him in the second. And 
now, this brief third — alone. Only Ravensheath had 
held all three together. And like all lives, whether long 
or short as such are reckoned, they had been brief as the 
summer twilight in comparison with what was soon to 
come. Several times lately, he realized, he had expert- 
enced strange gleams or glimpses which had almost 
seemed to suggest the unimaginable nature of what was 
to come. Particularly, he remembered one evening of 
hard, clear gold not long ago, some quality in which, he 
could not tell what, had for a brief moment opened a 
window through which he had been conscious of another 
existence than this. 

His shrinking from observation recurred as he ap- 
proached the little station. He had scarcely used it 
since his boyhood: a car to Reading had been so much 
the simplest method of travel. He had very little notion 
whom he might find on the platform, and he shrank 
from chance, inevitable conversations. He looked at his’ 
watch. The train was not due for seven minutes, and it 
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might well be late. He could cut across the heath and 
wait on the grey sand path, all knotted with the gnarled 
roots of firs now cut down and vanished, which ran be- 
side the fence above the permanent way. Here he would 
see the signal fall long before the train reached the far 
bridge which carried the road to Aubrey Trumble’s cot- 
tage across the line. How often he had strained his eyes 
to see the sudden puff of white steam fan out on this side 
of the red-brick bridge in the long-ago days, impatiently 
waiting for some train that was to bring a welcome 
visitor, or carry himself in to dentist or shopping at 
Reading, when his parents had been using the car, or 
even before cars had begun to appear on Ravensheath at 
all. There was nobody about in the heather here. Only 
a few butterflies and the signalman moving about in his 
little cabin across the line. He put his bag down on the 
path and climbed up and sat on the fence, leaning his 
chin on his hand. The signalman would think it rather 
queer, perhaps, but really he could not face that station 
gathering. Beyond the goods trucks in the siding he 
could see the sprinkling of figures on the platform a 
hundred yards away. If he did not know them, they 
would all know him and his tragedy. No; better to wait 
here. For the last time to loiter on the heath. The heath 
which in a sense held all the separate portions of his life 
together. For in the schoolboy days, long before he 
knew Anne, David and Basil had known and loved it. 
And then Anne; it was a part of so many of his mem- 
ories of her. She and they had understood, as well as 
loved, its strange and powerful spell. All but unbearable 
sometimes that it should prolong its age-long beauty, 
while they were gone away from it for ever. And yet 
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what was its beauty but an image in the minds of those 
who loved it? Did he believe, when he too had joined 
the others, and their days shared here were remembered 
at last by no living person whatever, that then all which 
those days held would have become as though it had 
never been? Certainly he did not believe it. All that 
was real to them of the heath and its changing beauties 
would endure in their consciousness and in some still 
mysterious manner be shared again. That at least was 
what he believed; and what he believed — unlike, he 
supposed, the gathering crowd upon the platform — he 
believed. He glanced down the line. Still the signal had 
not fallen. Was not his pause here perhaps a trifle cow- 
ardly? To loiter here among the shadows of the past — 
for the heath he lingered on was not to-day’s but the 
heath of months, of years, ago? Was not the real parting 
over and this a mere sheltering from reality? This was 
the sentimentalist’s and coward’s way, as it would be the 
coward’s and sentimentalist’s way to step out, when at 
last the train arrived, and end the long-drawn-out ex- 
pectation under its wheels — to embrace the end upon 
the heath itself. That was the way of unreality, and the 
way he had chosen, logically, for all he cared, little more 
defensible, was the right way of reality. So at least he 
believed, and what he believed, thank God, he believed. 
The platform then. He climbed down from the fence 
and picked up his bag. It seemed unexpectedly heavy. 
Ah! now he could hear clearly the rumble of the ap- 
proaching train, labouring through the fir woods from 
Soldiershurst. Always, for some reason or other, the 
murmur of a train heard far off on a summer’s day on 


Ravensheath, as it rumbled dawdling through the long 
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clearings in the sun-baked firs, had seemed to him to 
symbolize or unveil all the magic of the heath. 

Fifty yards and he was climbing another fence into 
the back of the station-yard. For a moment he turned 
and saw the wide expanse of heath and a faint spire of 
smoke rising over Owlscommon. Then he turned to 
cross the yard towards the little group of cars and the 
ancient omnibus by the door in the red-brick station 
buildings. 

The platform was not so formidable as he had feared. 
The train was already signalled as he walked along the 
empty nearer platform towards the iron steps which 
spanned the line. And he was scarcely conscious of the 
fixed regard of thirty or forty pairs of eyes from the 
other side, for from beyond them, and from beyond the 
white fence behind them with its coloured placards and 
posters, the expanses of sunlit heath seemed suddenly 
to flow in upon him in a last great wave of warmth and 
fragrance and stored memory. But this was almost the 
heath’s last effort. In a moment he was climbing the 
iron steps; and then he was walking down the last of 
them to join the gathering on the far side. But by now 
the white feather of steam was spreading well on this 
side of the distant bridge and the occupants of the plat- 
form were beginning to gather up their belongings and 
almost every eye was turned upon the oncoming train. 

In the corner of a third-class carriage Anthony gazed 
out of the window at the vanishing of the familiar land- 
marks. Past the silver birches and the pale tussocks of 
dead grass, under the Ten Mile Ride Bridge, and along 
the Berryhampstead firs, and so out of the fir country 
altogether. Save that now and again, for several miles 
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to come, an unexpected clump or an outpost line of them 
seemed to have come down to the edge of the line, be- 
yond their proper boundaries, to gaze’incuriously at the 
departure of their one-time companion. And then there 
were no more firs at all. It was all over, and still five or 
six miles to Reading. 

In Anthony’s compartment sat a workman with a bag 
of tools and a matron reading a novel in a brightly 
coloured dust jacket. Anthony recognized the title; it 
was the latest work of an acquaintance of his, and he 
could distinguish fragments of the publishers’ enco- 
mium upon its covers, ‘novel... arresting... daring 
situations... merciless exposure.’ But he did not need 
such evidence to know that the novel would infallibly 
deal with the foibles and vices of fashionable society. 
How clearly he could imagine the tedium of the thing! 
It was hard to say which was more boring, the existing 
fashion among young men of writing about night-clubs 
and vamps and drug traffickers, or their previous habit 
of writing long autobiographical accounts of their public 
school and University careers. In real life, perhaps, 
night-clubs were more boring than Public Schools, but 
as transmuted by the literary wand of the young men 
they seemed both reduced to something like a dead level 
of monotony. The matron, however, seemed engrossed 
by what she read and did not once look up at Anthony. 

At Reading he left his bag in the Great Western 
cloakroom and took a ticket for Culham, and travelling 
smoothly through the trim green meadows he thought 
of the Emeritus Professor. This old, old man clinging 
with feeble tenacity to life; to whom Pater (or was it 
Newman?) had been a mere contemporary, looked down 
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upon, no doubt, as too little academic. What did he 
think of death? Why did old men never talk to young 
men about old age and death? Were they haunted, be- 
hind their often jovial exteriors, by fear and horror? 
Was there a great conspiracy of age, whose members 
would sometimes meet to exchange their secret with 
bated breath, and then disperse to carry on before the 
world the great pretence that they were as other men? 
Probably not. People, especially the old, were not in- 
terested enough in each other for that. And again one 
remembered the portraits of some of the old, John 
Wesley, for example, and Keble and Newman and Ed- 
ward King. About all these there was a strange air of 
wistful expectancy. Saints, perhaps, all of them. But 
then what about the pastel, in the Upper Common 
Room gallery at. Queen’s, of Jeremy Bentham in his 
last years? Jeremy was virtuous enough, but scarcely a 
saint. It was puzzling. Still, even if they did not com- 
municate them, some of the old must surely carry about 
locked in their breasts a very different opinion of ter- 
restrial existence, and its relative importance, to that 
which he held himself. Was it not said that many of the 
old cling more obstinately to life with each year that 
passes? That to them it is like a precious fluid which 
becomes ever more precious as it sinks in the flask, or 
like the Sibyl’s hoard of oracles offered at a higher price 
each time that a volume of it was destroyed? This 
great-uncle of Anne’s now, this Emeritus Professor. 
Whenever they had had news of him, through his at- 
tendant daughter, Anne’s cousin Bertha, the news had 
been all details of his coughs and headaches, or his sur- 
prising immunity this March from catarrh. Even dur- 
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ing the war, while the hale young perished agonizingly in 
hecatombs, the complicated business of keeping Great- 
Uncle George alive and healthy had remained, within 
his own household, incomparably the most important 
affair in the world. At the crisis of the German offensive 
in the spring of 1918, a neighbour, who had lost a bro- 
ther of forty and a son of nineteen within the last six 
weeks, had met Cousin Bertha, and, thinking she might 
have seen a late edition of some newspaper, inquired 
anxiously, ‘Is there any more news?’ And Cousin 
Bertha had replied, ‘Well, thank you, it’s only a cough 
after all. It hasn’t turned into one of his rea/ colds.’ 
Cousin Bertha, who was patriotic in her own way as well 
as filial, had written to Anthony fairly regularly when 
he was on active service, but always the same theme had 
filled her letters. He had had a letter from her as they 
were waiting forlornly to attack in one of the fore- 
doomed Somme fiascos, describing in detail Father’s 
daring walk twice round the lawn, wrapped in two over- 
coats and a shawl, on a blazing day in June. And here 
was the old fellow now, not so far off ninety, and he had 
never had a day’s real illness in his life. Probably he had 
never experienced genuine physical pain. One could 
understand Cousin Bertha’s preoccupation; her father 
was her profession, her children; he stood between her 
and a lonely spinsterhood. But what about Great- 
Uncle George himself? What did Ae think about it all? 
His wife had died thirty years ago. He was a clergyman 
as well as a Professor. Ought he not professionally, so to 
speak, to think lightly of his brief remaining span? Was 
he a clergyman, though? He dressed in black, but that 
was hardly conclusive. Anthony tried to remember 
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whether he wore an all-round collar, but in his memory 
the Professor seemed always to have worn about his 
neck an integument of brownish muffler, which con- 
cealed his collar, or possibly his lack of one. Probably, 
though, he was clerical, for Anthony remembered hear- 
ing that the salary of some office or other was charged 
with a pension for Uncle George, which he had drawn 
now unbrokenly for twenty-five years, throughout the 
tenure of three disappointed successors; and this sort of 
arrangement was peculiar surely to the Church. And 
surely, too, he must date from well into the period when 
all Fellows of Colleges must be clergymen? It seemed 
queer that he should be spending one of his last days in 
England on a visit to the Emeritus Professor. Indeed, he 
was not quite certain what his own reasons for going 
were. He had a vague and irrational notion that it 
would be amusing to tell Anne about it, but that, he 
supposed, could hardly be his motive. Wherever and 
however Anne and he met again, it hardly seemed likely 
that the topic of Uncle George would provide them with 
much interest or amusement. And yet, do what he 
would, his growing, pervasive sense that he had served 
almost all his term of expectancy and was soon now to 
be released into the promise of the unknown would keep 
colouring and irrationalizing all his thoughts. So that 
possibly something of the sort might have been his real 
motive after all. 
_ Anthony’s five-mile walk from Culham proved to be 
a veritable penance. Cars hummed continually past 
him along the road, painfully emphasizing the slowness 
of the pedestrian. And the cars were so astonishingly 
numerous. No wonder, thought Anthony, if the twen- 
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tieth century is a century of revolution. Until the nine- 
teenth century the obvious and enviable luxuries had 
spread only a very little way downward from the apex 
of society. The poor man merely saw the smart curricle 
bowling along the highway; also it by no means always 
bowled and might frequently be overtaken by the foot 
passenger, gratifyingly embedded in the mire. Also 
above the poor man there were whole strata of society 
which had no carriages, and indeed outside their own 
front doors no enviable or luxurious liberties whatever. 
But to-day the motor car and all that it stands for has 
descended so tantalizingly close to the old soldiers who 
tramp from workhouse to workhouse along the high- 
roads that it seems as if the least bit of luck, the most 
trifling readjustment of society, might make them the 
owner-drivers instead of the unowning driven. Anthony 
was mortified to find that after little more than two 
miles his right heel began to be unexpectedly painful. 
He ceased to think of anything connectedly and trudged 
along, limping a little, with his eyes on the ground, while 
the cars hummed past him east and west. 

About two miles out of Oxford the road led past a 
pleasant-looking red-roofed hotel, on the lawn beside 
which, visible across a low hedge from the road, for it 
was exceedingly warm for the time of year, a belated 
party of three was having tea at a green-painted garden 
table. As he trudged with his slight limp along the 
hedge, Anthony recognized a familiar figure. Uncle 
William in a clerical frock coat, a top hat upon his head, 
was leaning across the table talking earnestly to an 
elaborately bedizened dame, who was tossing fragmentg 
of cake to a small Pomeranian at her feet. And in the 
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small figure with his back to the road, leaning back with 
crossed legs and tilted chair, Anthony was certain that 
he recognized Sir Edward Elmshott. Yes, in the road 
before the hotel stood a Rolls-Royce. There could be no 
doubt. Uncle William must be being wafted once more 
by the faithful Sir Edward to or from some political 
utterance or pulpit exposition of Christianity. Anthony 
paused half involuntarily. A cup of tea would be very 
welcome, not to speak of a rest. On the other hand... 
He glanced down at his dusty shoes. His clothes, too, 
now that he noticed it, were scarcely what Uncle Wil- 
liam would care for, particularly in the company of the 
richly upholstered dame. The table at which they sat 
was not ten yards from where he stood, but he could not 
hear what was being said. The dame, however, was nod- 
ding appreciatively from time to time, and she had a 
hard mouth and steely eyes; the sort of person that Anne 
had always shrunk from. Anthony decided that it would 
not do. At that moment Uncle William turned and 
gazed directly at him across the hedge. Uncle William 
was very short-sighted, but he looked so hard at An- 
thony that it seemed as if he could not but have recog- 
nized him, and Anthony, in deference to the dame, lifted 
his hand to his hat and was wondering what common- 
place politeness he could call to Uncle William which 
would enable him to spare the reverend gentleman the 
embarrassment of a further conversation. But through 
Uncle William’s horn spectacles an indifferently pro- 
sperous-looking figure raising hand to hat on the wrong 
side of a garden hedge suggested something much less 
welcome than even the most unprosperous of nephews, 
and he waved a warning hand. ‘No, thank you, my 
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goad man,’ he called, the rich timbre of an almost pulpit 
note sounding in the raised voice, and he turned back to 
the dame. The dame shrugged her shoulders and could 
be seen speaking, the frozen expression of her counte- 
nance unchanged. The figure with its back to Anthony 
slowly turned its head. It was indeed Sir Edward, and it 
was obvious that his keen-sighted little eyes knew An- 
thony at once. For a moment he looked, but gave no 
sign of recognition. Then (was it possible?) he winked. 
And slowly his head turned back again. He had resumed 
his silent enjoyment of the conversation between the 
lady and the cleric. As Anthony turned away, limping 
ever so little, he thought to himself, ‘I understand now 
how that man made his millions.’ 

Birds were wheeling high against golden-edged clouds 
as Anthony came wearily into Oxford across Magdalen 
Bridge. On the water beneath, a few punts swam idly 
beside their own reflections. The slender tower of Mag- 
dalen seemed to strain cloudwards from its moorings, 
and beyond it the sweet curve of the High Street pierced 
towards the heart of this strange city. On the pave- 
ments strolled a few proud undergraduates in baggy 
knickerbockers with a queer air, it seemed to Anthony, 
of having recently purchased at a generous price the 
city and all that was in it. A learned man scurried by, 
eyes on the ground, clasping his hat in both hands be- 
hind his back. Though it was not yet term-time the 
changeless city, which is both the nursery and the grave 
of youth, was unfalteringly herself. Opposite Queen’s 
Anthony allowed himself the luxury of a twopenny bus, 
and leaning back dreamily on a seat upon its top was 
borne through the throng of Carfax and Cornmarket 
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into the grim Neo-Gothic suburbia of North Oxford. 

The Emeritus Professor’s house stood well back from 
the street. Its front doorbell sounded startlingly in the 
silence. The hall, as the door opened, struck almost as 
warm as a greenhouse. 

“Miss Poynings is in the drawing-room,’ murmured 
the maid in a whisper which, Anthony remembered, 
was habitual here. For this household, centred upon a 
life prolonged beyond its normal span, conducted itself 
regularly as if in the constant presence of death. 

“Your bag is coming, sir?’ came another whisper. 

“I have no bag,’ replied Anthony, in as nearly a natural 
voice as he dared, and was ushered up past the faded 
photographs of Greek and Roman temples on the stair- 
case. [he drawing-room was empty, and even warmer 
than the hall. A fire blazed in the grate, and beside it 
was a straight-backed armchair with a rug thrown across 
it and a footstool and a small table by its side. On the 
table was a medicine bottle, a glass, and a newspaper. 
The carpet, the sprawling flowers in the pattern of the 
wall-paper, the sofa, the photographs in silver frames — 
everything in the room was faded. Anthony sat down in 
an armchair and closed his eyes. Somewhere a clock 
ticked busily, but no sound of life came from beyond the 
closed door. The familiar constricting ache of memory 
returned to its familiar seat just below his heart. For it 
was certainly a physical pain. Why should the memory 
of old days and neglected places, he wondered, as he had 
often wondered before, be in itself both painful and akin 
to beauty? For such memories had been poignant long 
before Anne had become a part of them. The sound of a 
bugle heard far off and long ago in a woodland on a 
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summer afternoon; the slant of rain on tulips by an 
apple orchard, whose blossoms had snowed down 
twenty times since then. Why had such things as these 
the power to draw the heart out of aman? Why was this 
empty, faded room, like a thousand other empty, faded 
rooms, in some way of their kin? With a sigh he opened 
his eyes again and gazed about him. He counted the 
photographs in their silver frames. Eight, nine, twelve, 
more than twelve, who were they all? Pathetic efforts to 
give permanence to the impermanent! He remembered 
how in his own boyhood he had somehow assumed that 
his small circle of friends was to be a permanent feature 
of life. Even when, as he grew up, some of them began 
to drift out of his ken he had never felt that this could 
possibly be the end of them. David and Basil at the 
Towers, Sylvia Wane at Fern Lodge, and the rest of 
them were surely as much part of his world as Ravens- 
heath itself! When the first of them was killed in the 
war, although by then he was already used to hearing of 
the deaths of ordinary acquaintances, it had seemed to 
Anthony at first altogether incredible. It had seemed to 
loosen his hold on his own boyhood ... But these silver- 
framed photographs. Who were they all? Uncle 
George’s brothers and sisters? Or nephews and nieces? 
Or children? Or great-grandchildren? Had Uncle 
George been married? Really, one almost forgot. It 
was all so long ago. So long, long, long ago. He closed 
his eyes again... Let’s see, when he, Anthony, was 
born, Uncle George must have been more than fifty-five. 
And soon he himself would be dead and Uncle George 
would be alive and hearty still among his thermometers 
and his memories. For he must have memories... 
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The door opened silently and Cousin Bertha came in; 
a florid, middle-aged spinster of unexpectedly matronly 
appearance. She closed the door carefully behind her 
and advanced towards Anthony, a smile of welcome 
struggling with the expression of anxiety which never 
altogether left her. 

*,..so good of you to come. He will be so glad to 
see you. He hasn’t been able to rest properly after lunch 
lately, but he is going to have dinner with you this even- 
ing.’ 

Anthony murmured his sense of the honour thus con- 
ferred on him, and Cousin Bertha went on: 

‘If you don’t mind, Anthony, don’t talk of poor dear 
Anne unless he mentions her first to you. I’m sure you 
understand. That sort of thing interferes with his sleep 
SO. 

So already in this household Anne had shrunk to a 
possible impediment to Uncle George’s sleep. A maid 
tiptoed hurriedly into the room and looked meaningly 
at Cousin Bertha, who abruptly broke off what she was 
saying and bustled to the door, saying over her shoulder: 

‘Do please excuse me. I mustn’t keep him waiting. 
Sarah will show you your room.’ 

Ten minutes later, Anthony was again waiting beside 
the fireplace in the drawing-room, among the photo- 
graphs in their silver frames. The fire flickered with a 
faint flapping of flames. A gong boomed discreetly on 
the ground floor. Almost at once the door opened. 
Cousin Bertha came in, a cushion and a hot-water bottle 
in one hand, and with the other held the door open. 
Uncle George walked quite briskly in with the bustling, 
though feeble, gait which Anthony remembered. He 
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was very thin and very fragile and pale and his abundant 
hair was perfectly white, but his eyes were bright, and 
bright and birdlike was his greeting to Anthony. 

‘Father would like you to give him your arm down- 
stairs, said Cousin Bertha, and Anthony and Uncle 
George passed slowly downstairs together. 

“The wind is in the west,’ said Uncle George. ‘Did it 
seem to you like rain? The west wind brings rain so 

often.’ 

Seated at the table Cousin Bertha helped her father 
to a small portion of steamed fish. A maid poured warm 
water into his glass. 

“The rain this year has been above the average,’ said 
Uncle George. ‘The west wind usually brings rain.’ 

“Your uncle finds the wet weather so trying,’ ex- 
plained Cousin Bertha. ‘He has only been able to go out 
of the house once in the last twelve months.’ 

‘I hope we shall have better weather soon,’ said 
Anthony. This seemed to be keeping to the right note. 

“Your uncle was only able to go out of doors once last 
year, said Cousin Bertha. ‘It was much dryer then, but 
the winds were so treacherous.’ 

Apple tart was brought in, and Uncle George was 
given a plate of tapioca and two slices of dry toast. 

‘And what are your plans for the next few months, 
Anthony?’ said Uncle George. 

‘I am going out to Kurdistan in a day or two.’ 

“But isn’t that where I’ve been reading that there is 
Trouble going on?’ said Cousin Bertha. ‘I suppose you 
will be able to keep away from the parts where there is 
Trouble, though.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Uncle George, peering twinklingly, 
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ing for trouble.’ | 

‘I’m sure he’s not,’ said Cousin Bertha, who clearly 
regarded this, though playful, as an affront. 

But Anthony was interested in trying to piece Uncle 
George’s observation fittingly into his general concep- 
tion of Uncle George. 

“Did you look for trouble when you were young, Uncle 
George?’ he inquired, disregarding Cousin Bertha. 

“We all do, Anthony,’ replied the Professor, ‘but per- 
haps mine was a different kind.’ And he chuckled in a 
mysterious manner to himself. 

‘The difficulty about the Kurds,’ he went on unex- 
pectedly, ‘is that the Yezidi seem to be taking a hand 
with the orthodox Kurds, which appears to be quite un- 
heard of.’ 

This display of, as far as he could judge, quite ac- 
curate knowledge, somewhat startled Anthony. He re- 
flected, however, that Uncle George had presumably al- 
most unhampered leisure for the study of the daily Press. 
Still, it showed that the old fellow’s faculties were far 
from failing yet. However, he, Anthony, had not made 
his pilgrimage to the Banbury Road in order to hear 
Uncle George elucidate the situation in Kurdistan. 
Perhaps Uncle George would wish to speak to him of 
Anne, or perhaps — and this was the real interest to 
him of the visit — Uncle George would let fall some hint 
of what value he set himself upon those few remaining 
days which Cousin Bertha husbanded so jealously. 
Meanwhile Uncle George continued to speak of the 
Kurds. 


‘One of the most murderous tribes, I believe, is the 
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Azak. They have several murders of Europeans to 
their credit, or to their discredit, I should say’ — and 
here Uncle George chuckled again on quite a mellow 
note. 

Anthony scarcely listened to his next few sentences. 
The Azak; murders of Europeans. Here, too, he fancied, 
Uncle George was accurate. Could he get within hail 
of the Azak? Death, the gate. 

“In such countries,’ Uncle George was saying, “they 
say it ls most important to get as much rest as possible. 
Nothing weakens a man so much as lack of proper rest. 
Ten hours’ sleep; that is the secret of a healthy life.’ 
And he continued, to Cousin Bertha’s obvious admira- 
tion, to hold forth upon the care of health, with illus- 
trations appropriate sometimes to the climate of Oxford 
and sometimes to that of Kurdistan. And gradually, as 
he spoke, a clear picture formed itself in Anthony’s 
mind of this ancient scholar, lingering upon the border- 
lands of two existences. He was not troubled by mem- 
ories, it was clear, of what he had lost or been. He still 
contemplated with intelligent interest the spectacle of 
life, but it was a spectacle from which he was infinitely 
detached. Life for him had shrunk to three or four 
rooms, his books, and the view of a garden, and the 
punctilious observance of Cousin Bertha’s routine. 
Existence beyond these limits, reaching him through 
newspapers and the talk of occasional visitors, interested 
him now as books had always interested him, neither 
more nor less. His own rooms and his routine — this 
was reality. For the rest, whether it was the doings of 
his kin or the public affairs reported in the newspapers, 
it touched him as might History or as an intelligent 
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reader is affected by the plot of an intelligent novel, 
neither more nor less. Anne and Anthony were to him 
in their own way as Praxiteles or Simon de Montfort or 
Nicholas Nickleby. Let them die, and he would hear of 
their deaths with the same concern that he would read 
of Hampden’s wound at Chalgrove. They were part of 
that world, no longer wholly real, from which he was 
now withdrawn. These might not be the usual charac- 
teristics of old age, but they were certainly the charac- 
teristics of Uncle George, and maybe, thought Anthony, 
they are the usual characteristics of extreme old age. 
They returned upstairs, and this time Uncle George 
took his daughter’s arm, long experience having taught 
her the precise trick of support best suited for the 
ascent. Anthony followed behind, glancing with interest 
at the thermometer hanging at the foot of the stairs, 
which registered seventy-five degrees, and wondering 
irrelevantly whether the Kurds’ marksmanship was 
good enough for a reasonable hope that, given a fairly 
short range, they would kill outright. The ascent of the 
stairs seemed interminable. He had time to think tran- 
siently of how many younger lives had looked in upon 
this ancient man whose black coat went slowly up the 
steps ahead of him. Anne as a turbulent grey-eyed 
flapper, her boisterous cousins Henry and Guy, one 
buried now in the Dardanelles, the other fathoms deep 
underseas, drowned in his destroyer in the battle of Jut- 
land; their sister Marjorie, married to a man far away in 
South Africa. All of them in their day and season had 
trodden this faded, over-floral stair carpet. And now he 
was climbing these stairs for the last time himself, with 
Uncle George, still hearty, three steps ahead of him. 
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By eighty one can be so terribly used to life. At sixty 
one may be ready to contemplate inevitable change. At 
eighty life has become a habit, and habits are very hard 
to slough. Who would willingly move house at eighty? 
Uncle George was seated in his armchair by the fireside, 
his feet on a stool, the newspaper on a table near by. 
Cousin Bertha sat on the sofa with her knitting. A 
chair was drawn for Anthony beside Uncle George’s. 

“Anne used to stay here a good deal when she was 
young, you know,’ said Uncle George, drumming with 
his fingers upon the arm of his chair and gazing at the 
fire; ‘she was very fond of watching the rowing. Her 
father was at Balliol, of course, and she always wanted 
the Balliol men to do well.’ He chuckled pleasantly. 

‘Yes,’ said Anthony, eyeing him narrowly. It was as 
he thought. Fragments from the past, stranded frag- 
ments of the spectacle of existence, fragments with little 
meaning now. No tragic memories here; tragedy could 
not intrude now upon this calm decline of life. Cousin 
Bertha knitted on. Uncle George drummed again upon 
the arm of his chair. 

‘Long ago, you know, my wife used to be very inter- 
ested in the river, too. She would never miss the 
Eights.’ And he turned his head and looked directly at 
Anthony with a singular and charming smile. It was 
almost as 1f he were suddenly appealing to one who was 
initiate and would understand. Here, it really seemed, 
might be a tragic memory. Could it have endured so 
long and kept the inner quality of grief? Anthony felt 
his estimate of Uncle George shaken. Cousin Bertha 
knitted on, not looking up. 

“Was there as much excitement about the Eights in — 
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those days?’ he asked, almost at random, wishing to 
give the old man a chance, if he would take it, of reveal- 
ing himself more. 

“No, no,’ replied Uncle George, looking into the fire, 
“not so much. But my wife, Anne’s great-aunt — I] 
suppose you never saw her — she always took an inter- 
est.’ He sighed faintly. 

Could he then be living with tragic, undying memories 
behind a veil, beyond which the outer world, even 
Cousin Bertha and her tireless ministrations, was less 
real? 

“In the old days,’ he went on, ‘the rowing men used to 
be the reading men. They say it isn’t so now. They 
take their games too seriously.’ 

He had passed on to neutral ground. Had it been, 
after all, a lifting of the veil, or merely a misinterpreted 
accident? Anthony could not tell, would probably now 
never tell. The desultory talk went on to hunting then 
and now, to hunting dinners, to the proctors, to Wo- 
men’s Colleges. He could not tell. Cousin Bertha 
knitted in silence, with an occasional glance at her wrist- 
watch. At twenty-five minutes past nine she went si- 
lently out of the room. At half-past she returned with a 
shawl and said brightly, ‘Time for bed, Father.’ It ap- 
peared that Uncle George would not be visible until 
after midday next morning, and by then, Anthony ex- 
plained, he must be gone. He was taking ship so soon 
and there were still arrangements to be made. 

“Well, well, good-bye, my boy,’ said Uncle George. 
‘I hope you will find out all there is to be found out 
about the Kurds. Come and see us when you come 
back.’ And he disappeared on Cousin Bertha’s arm. 
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Anthony was left alone once more among the silver- 
framed photographs of four generations. So this, for 
Anthony at least, was the last of Uncle George. And 
the problem of the old man remained a problem. He 
stirred the fire idly with the poker and saw for the first 
time a photograph of Anne half hidden by the clock on 
the mantelshelf. Anne at about fifteen, the mischievous 
life of her face almost, but not quite, obliterated by the 
photographer. ‘Well, we’re both done with Uncle 
George,’ thought Anthony. ‘I wonder if he’ll live to add 
a photograph of me to the collection. “My poor niece’s 
husband, you know.”’’ Well, well, now for the Kurds! 

There were no sounds of Cousin Bertha’s return. No 
doubt she would be busy for a long while with the rites 
of Uncle George’s retirement. He decided to go up to 
his room. He opened the door and paused. The house 
was silent save for the ticking of the clock in the hall. 
He glanced back at the photograph of Anne on the 


mantelpiece, and went out. 


XIV 
THE WORLD FLICKERS 


It was four in the afternoon and the scenery was strange 
and unfriendly. A land of low rolling wolds in which the 
traveller passes endlessly from the crest of one fold to 
another, over barren and empty soil which when the 
Caliphs ruled at Baghdad was rich with crops and cities, 
and is even now so fertile that each spring it breaks into 
an unheeded riot of coloured and scented blossom. It is 
a land of ghosts. Beneath it lie the bones of many civil- 
izations and peoples; Greek, Parthian, Roman, Arab, 
all have come here to an evil end. Uppermost among 
them lie the bones of no few Englishmen, prisoners of 
the late war, who perished miserably of disease or at the 
hands of their Arab guard on their long journey from 
Mesopotamia to the inward parts of Asiatic Turkey. A 
land of great unfriendly spaces and many disastrous 
memories. A land from which history has receded and 
over which what we call civilization has had no potency. 
A land in many parts of which tribal memory goes back 
beyond Mohammed and beyond Christ to the worship 
of strange and evil gods, immeasurably older than either 
Crescent or Cross. At night distant burning grass glows 
sullenly in long lines of flame. 

Anthony jogged along monotonously on a stout mare. 
Behind him followed Isak, interpreter, of mixed extrac- 
tion, in which Greek predominated, ceaselessly a prey to 
fears and regrets over which the memory of twenty-five 


pounds English left safely in Baghdad, allied with the 
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thought of twenty-five more to be paid to him upon his 
return, with or without his patron, had so far won an 
increasingly difficult victory. For there was no official 
protection to be looked for, this Bey having impressed 
upon him repeatedly and past all hope of misunder- 
standing that, despite his manifest possession, in Bagh- 
dad, of some rank and authority which admitted him 
freely to the councils and intimacy of the Powers, here 
in the desert he was henceforth to be accounted no more 
than an inquisitive, unofficial Englishman, of a type 
more familiar before the war than since the wild doings 
of recent years had shifted what landmarks and guar- 
antees had once precariously existed in the ambiguous 
territories between Aleppo and Baghdad. Moreover, 
before Isak’s reluctant gaze loomed ever nearer the 
menacing shoulder of Jebel Sinjar, immemorially peo- 
pled by the devil-worshipping Yezidi, of whom Moham- 
medans and Christians of every race and sect told 
fearful and unbelievable tales; tales, however, which, as 
Isak was finding, became even more fearful and much 
less unbelievable as the sinister hump of Jebel Sinjar 
loomed closer across the undulating folds of this un- 
desirable solitude. Isak was a passionate lover of gold, 
but 1t seemed to him hourly more questionable whether 
even the princely payment of fifty pounds English 
would prove to have been adequate compensation for 
what might well befall. Even the knowledge that the 
idolatrous Yezidi were now acting in unprecedented 
union with Hassan Agha, the Kurdish chieftain, who, 
west of Jebel Sinjar, had before the war built up a wide 
sovereignty over the lawless plains and foothills, though 
a strange and formidable political factor, added nothing 
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to Isak’s terrors. Indeed, the moment had come when it 
was scarcely possible to increase them. For with his 
mad patron he was now well beyond the last outpost 
of sanity and ordered authority; which outpost had 
shrugged its uniformed shoulders at madness so inex- 
plicably countenanced by authority at headquarters, 
and as a parting shot had wickedly shouted after Isak, 
“You needn’t expect us to come out to bury your blasted 
corpses.’ 

Isak shook the reins on the neck of his dejected horse, 
and cast another covert glance at the horizon, narrowed 
here by a near-by fold of the rolling foothills, above 
which Jebel Sinjar the ominous was for the moment in- 
visible. A bluish haze beyond its crest might have been 
haze only, or might have been the smoke of burning 
grass, or might, no denying it, have been the tent fires of 
nomad Yezidis. At any moment their rifles might crown 
the next slope — and what then? His inscrutable pa- 
tron, riding steadily forward with his eyes mostly on the 
ground, cherished presumably some plan behind his si- 
lence, or else, Englishman though he was, he would 
scarcely have committed himself to this intolerable ad- 
venture; but it did not appear to Isak that any ‘con- 
ceivable plan was likely to be a very serviceable protec- 
tion against half a hundred accursed, white-clad Yezidi, 
let alone a cavalcade of Hassan Agha’s murder-loving 
Kurds. Isak grieved whole-heartedly that at thirty-four 
he was still a single man. Not that he believed in mar- 
riage, indeed marriage, as he had often demonstrated 
convincingly enough to his lady acquaintances in Bagh- 
dad, Aleppo, Angora, and elsewhere, was an institution 
notoriously both expensive and precarious. On the other 
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hand, the mad Bey with whom he was now riding had 
freakishly insisted upon his interpreter being unwed. 
Isak’s chief rival for the job, although possibly a more 
accomplished linguist, and certainly better disposed to- 
wards rifles than Isak, had been a wedded father of five. 
In Baghdad, where the fifty pounds had seemed so em- 
inently desirable, Isak had exploited his prospective 
employer’s inexplicable prejudices and drawn full atten- 
tion to his rival’s domestic handicaps. But as he ap- 
proached Jebel Sinjar, it was increasingly borne in upon 
Isak that under certain conditions a wife and a family, 
yes, even a large and growing family, might be ac- 
counted an unmixed blessing. With a stifled groan Isak 
dug his heels into the flanks of his steed and drew level 
with his employer. 

“Your Honour,’ he began ingratiatingly, ‘I would 
have your Honour know that albeit, Christ knows, ac- 
counted an interpreter excellent in Kurdish, Turkish, 
English, French, and Greek, I am by nature a timid 
man.’ And, passing impartially into Mohammedan 
idiom he went on, ‘Also, bear witness the Prophet, by, 
with, and through God, it has recently entered my 
memory that of the accursed speech of the thrice ac- 
cursed Yezidi I am no interpreter at all, having no 
knowledge of it whatever, thanks be to the Prophet of 
God, on whom be peace.’ 

The mad Englishman, awaking apparently from a 
reverie, smiled at him very pleasantly, and replied: 

‘As to what you are pleased to tell me of your stout- 
ness of heart, Isak, that may well be as you say; and, 
after all, the bazaars of Baghdad or Aleppo are one 
place and the Jebel Sinjar quite another, and infinitely 
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less well adapted, I readily admit, to the conveniences of 
even the most talented interpreter. On the other hand, 
I would have you remember that it was as some sort of 
compensation for these trifling inconveniences that you 
are in a fair way to be paid fifty pounds for a service 
which you would otherwise have been glad enough to 
perform for five.’ 

Isak, with another anxious glance at the horizon, 
rejoined with deference: 

‘Saving the honour of your Honour it comes to me 
that your servant would be more at ease were your 
Honour to vouchsafe to him the truthful reason for your 
Honour’s regrettable journey and what hope, if any, is 
nursed by your Honour of a prosperous outcome to it. 
Your Honour will recollect that it was by your Honour’s 
especial instructions that no weapons are carried by 
either your Honour or his faithful servant.’ 

“That is so, Isak. And as to our prospects your wide 
acquaintance with the proverbial lore of five peoples will 
doubtless have familiarized you with the saying, “Let 
the fool take care of the future; the wise man will see to 
the present.” For the moment I would only ask you to 
remember your instructions. Should hostile strangers 
confront us you will immediately halt. I shall go for- 
ward to meet them alone. Should any irreparable acci- 
dent befall me, you will withdraw as speedily as possible 
in the direction of Baghdad, regretting, I trust, my un- 
timely fate, and, undoubtedly, the loss of the second 
instalment of your fifty pounds, which, as you remem- 
ber, will only be accorded to you upon production of an 
agreed message which you have not yet received. If, on 
the other hand, all goes well with me, I shall in due 
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course signal to you and you will advance and give what 
evidence you can of your remarkable linguistic powers.’ 

Isak, however, had detected flaws in these instruc- 
tions which in Baghdad he had inexplicably overlooked. 

‘I am by nature a timid man, Prince,’ he objected, 
“and it comes to me that the accursed may set upon us 
from ambush and from so close proximity at hand that 
your Worship will have no time to put this desirable 
distance between your Worship and his servant.’ 

‘This is not a good country for ambushes,’ replied 
Anthony, ‘but in that case I would counsel you to re- 
member with what gratitude you can the twenty-five 
pounds sterling which are already yours and for the rest 
to put your trust in the God of us Christians, or else in 
the Prophet, for I am far from clear which religion you 
prefer.’ 

Silently invoking curses upon the desert, upon all 
Englishmen, and upon himself for a fool and the son of 
fools, Isak let his horse once more fall behind that of his 
mad companion. 

It was at the crest of the next undulation but one that 
the dreaded event arrived. As the two topped the rise 
they could see about half a mile away, between them 
and the next summit, some twenty horsemen. These at 
once, on viewing them, emitted shrill, discordant 
cries and began to fan outwards, uncertain, obviously, 
whether they might not be the advance guard of a 
larger body. One of them discharged his rifle at random 
and the bullet whistled overhead. With a groan Isak 
dismounted. His only consolation was that, although 
Jebel Sinjar was so close, the cavalcade was attired uni- 
formly in dark apparel; these were not, then, the idola- 
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trous Yezidi, who were always, he understood, clad in 
some sort of white. But the consolation was very 
slender. Isak drew his patient horse at right angles to 
the track, to afford him a momentary protection from 
any further bullets, and, crouching in its lee, pulled an 
~ eikon from his breast-pocket and began to mutter inau- 
dible prayers in Greek. Anthony cried encouragingly, 
“This looks like an old fashioned ghazu, Isak — not the 
real thing,’ and kicked his horse into a canter towards 
the riders. Two more bullets hummed past, sounding 
closer. He had already resolved that, Hassan Agha 
being reported to hold three English captives, for whose 
release something might be done, it would be right to 
take risks, but not wanton risks, and accordingly he 
fluttered a handkerchief above his head. Another bullet 
droned by and he thought, ‘I’ve done all that can be 
expected of me. If they shoot now, it isn’t my fault.’ 
And an instant later he thought, ‘It may come at any 
moment now.’ He could not in these moments be fully 
conscious of his reasons for desiring an end, but he was 
resolutely aware that an end was what he had come to 
seek, and though he flinched at the thought of lingering 
pain he did not flinch at the thought of death; having so 
long grown accustomed to thinking of it not as a pass- 
ing hence, but as an arrival elsewhere. Meanwhile the 
riders, seeing only one stranger advancing, had drawn 
in together again and were awaiting him in an excited 
group. As he came nearer he could see their dark beards 
and the cartridge bandoliers across their chests or about 
their stomachs. Most of them, with fez and turban, dark 
quilted coats and baggy white trousers, seemed likely to 
be Kurds; two wore the Arab headcloth and flowing 
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robe. They were all brandishing their rifles excitedly 
about their heads and shouting unintelligibly. When he 
was within thirty yards, Anthony saw one of them bring 
his rifle quickly to his shoulder. He could see the man’s 
finger crook on the trigger, and he gently whispered 
‘Anne’ to himself and for a second closed his eyes. As 
he opened them he saw the man’s neighbour strike up 
the muzzle of his rifle as there came a crack. The bullet 
passed harmlessly overhead, and for a moment the 
world seemed to flicker. In the momentary reaction 
from strained anticipation, Anthony had time to think, 
‘The third failure! And it would have been clean 
through the head.’ The instinctive relief of the reprieved 
body clashed for a moment with the resolve of the 
tautened mind. Then he was reining back his mare, the 
centre of a threatening half-circle of bearded faces, 
staring eyes, and dancing horses. He noticed the ugly 
scar which seamed the cheek of a grizzled ruffan on a 
roan horse. He dismounted slowly. “Now for it,’ he 
thought. 

‘Salaam aleikum, he said aloud. 

*Aleikum Salaam,’ replied one voice. Several others 
broke into an excited chatter, which soon died away. 
Anthony pointed to himself and then westward beyond 
them. 

“Hassan Agha?’ he said. 

“Hassan Agha,’ replied the man who had struck up 
the rifle, nodding his head fiercely and repeatedly, 
but showing no further sign of comprehension. There 
seemed to be opportunity for Isak here. Anthony 
pointed eastward, exclaiming ‘Terjuman,’ which he 
believed to be the Turkish for ‘interpreter,’ though 
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whether it would be intelligible to either Kurd or Arab 
he was not at all certain. Without waiting to ascertain 
its effect upon the horseman, he turned to signal to Isak 
down the dusty track. There was no Isak to be seen. 
Discretion, it seemed, had triumphed over even the 
vision of a second twenty-five pounds sterling. Both the 
horsemen who wore Arab dress uttered a loud ‘Y Allah,’ 
and waving their rifles frenziedly above their heads 
galloped wildly eastward down the track, followed 
closely by three of the others. Anthony was glad to 
notice that the man who had struck up the rifle, and 
who seemed to be the leader of the troop, shouted what 
sounded like a warning after the disappearing five. He 
hoped that this would mean at least momentary safety 
for the unhappy Isak. The pursuers vanished quickly 
over the near crest. Anthony turned to his remaining 
captors. It was certainly desirable to get them on the 
move towards whatever headquarters Hassan Agha or 
their other leaders might at the moment be occupying 
before they could commence an unofficial war-council of 
their own. It was important, too, to impress upon them, 
if possible, that he was not a chance capture, but had 
come deliberately, with business of moment for their 
master. He was wondering whether to attempt by 
pantomime to explain to them that he was unarmed 
when the elderly villain with the scarred cheek jumped 
from his horse and approached him. He was drawing 
a dagger as he came and Anthony noticed that his eyes, 
with a greedy gleam, were fixed upon his pockets. 
Robbery! This would not do. He would be able to do 
little with the chieftain if he did not arrive, mysterious, 
perhaps, yet a person of some immunity and conse- 
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quence. Risks, to ensure such a réle, were legitimate; 
and would serve both his purposes, indeed, for either 
they would create him the needful character in the eyes 
of the childlike nomads, or, if they did not, they were 
likely to open the expected door with little ado. All this 
passed through his mind in a flash as the scarred ruffian, 
his bright dagger in one hand, plunged the other at his 
pocket. Without hesitation Anthony struck him across 
the mouth with his empty riding-glove. There was a 
fierce snarl, the dagger flashed upwards— and was 
stayed. The same man who had struck up the rifle had 
caught the raised wrist. The fellow turned ferociously 
and for a moment there seemed to be about to be a 
mortal combat. The rest of the cavalcade closed round 
the pair, some of them leaping down from their horses 
and all shouting unintelligibly together. Anthony drew 
back a pace or two and took out a cigarette. The world 
flickered for a moment as he lit it. The clamour and 
gesticulation continued unabated. Anthony guessed 
that some were arguing that the affront must be avenged 
in blood, others that the stranger was mad and con- 
sequently under the special protection of Allah, and yet 
others that he was an English Bey, not more mad than 
other Englishmen, and the affair of their master, not 
themselves. While the wrangle pursued its course, 
Anthony smoked his cigarette with his back to the 
disputants and wearily surveyed the monotonous scen- 
ery which surrounded him. He thought of the lawns of 
English gardens, the groups of dreaming trees, the 
church bells chiming the hour on summer afternoons 
across old grey stone walls. He trod the stump of his 
cigarette under heel and turned back to the still fiery 
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dispute. Then, with an unconscious gesture of bracing 
his shoulders, he stepped forward into the midst of 
the group and clapped his hands sharply together. 
For a moment they were silent, all staring at him in 
angry astonishment. He pointed imperiously towards 
Jebel Sinjar. For a moment there continued an aston- 
ished and angry silence, then, as the clamour broke out 
fiercer than ever, Anthony walked to his mare, which 
had been wearily nosing the dry growths, and mount- 
ing, turned her head towards Jebel Sinjar. In a moment 
the motley cavalcade, with loud cries, was mounted and 
about him. But though they closed in they kept pace 
with him and laid no hands on his bridle. ‘We shall get 
there,’ thought Anthony. He noticed the leader shoul- 
dering on the man who would have stabbed him to ride 
in front instead of behind him. ‘There are to be no 
bullets in the back,’ he thought; as before with a faint, 
instinctive sense of relief. They went forward at a 
walk; the dispute no longer raging. Four or five gal- 
loped ahead, yelling and firing their rifles above their 
heads. Anthony thought he recognized the traditions of 
the ghazu, the tribal foray and cattle raid in which by 
etiquette blood is rarely shed. He began to feel weary, 
and hoped that the tents of Hassan were not far distant. 

A few minutes later shouts and then cantering hoofs 
were heard overtaking them, and, turning, Anthony 
saw the unhappy Isak, with a countenance like death, 
surrounded by his five excited captors. He was reined up 
alongside Anthony and began at once in a quavering 
voice: 

‘Bey, I was minded to investigate towards whence we 
came whether perchance some profitable handful from 
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the British outposts might not have followed us 

‘Isak,’ interrupted Anthony abruptly, ‘inform our 
companions that I am an English gentleman and that 
I have matters of much consequence to speak of with 
Hassan Agha. Say also that if either you or I are incom- 
moded on our way to him, Hassan is likely to deal very 
uncomfortably with those who molest us.’ 

“Yes, your Honour,’ said Isak submissively. 

A lengthy exchange commenced between Isak and the 
cavalcade in general, after which Isak reported submis- 
sively: ‘They have understood, thanks be to the Blessed 
Virgin,’ and the party broke into a canter. 

About a quarter of an hour later they rode past a low 
bluff into view of a huddle of brown tents, in the midst of 
which stood up one Leviathan of many poles. A rugged 
rifleman at the entrance of this chief tent shouted 
excitedly as they appeared, and vanished incontinently 
within. They dismounted on the outskirts of the en- 
campment, and the leader, handing over his horse to 
another, strode off at once towards the great tent. Six 
of the troop, while the rest led away the horses, stood 
eyeing Anthony and Isak with a wolfish perplexity which 
Isak obviously found extremely embarrassing. One of 
the six was Anthony’s would-be robber, who was glar- 
ing at him like a man in a fever. Anthony opened his 
cigarette case and offered it to the man with a smile. 
The man burst into a wild chatter of rage. Isak shook 
his head lugubriously. 

“This is much abuse of your Honour,’ he explained 
unnecessarily, and added, ‘It is coupled with regrettable 
threats, also myself being included.’ 

Anthony picked three cigarettes from the case and 
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placed them in the hand of the astonished Kurd. The 
man stared at him speechlessly for some moments, 
exhibited them to his companions, burst into another 
whirlwind of speech, ceased, gazed at the cigarettes once 
more, placed them all behind his right ear, spat on the 
ground, and turning on his heel walked heavily away. 

‘I judge this one to be a man of rough nature,’ 
observed Isak. ‘I trust your Honour will make clear to 
the Honourable Hassan Agha, should it be he who ten- 
ants this large-size tent, that myself am but an inter- 
preter, perfortning, as it were, in official capacity and 
entitled undoubtedly to all privileges of safety accorded 
by custom to ambassadorial personages.’ 

Before Anthony had time to reassure him fully, four 
men, including the leader of the horsemen, were seen 
coming from the great tent. Isak emitted an audible 
groan. One of the four, a white-bearded mullah with 
a green turban and a long, seamless coat, spoke curtly 
to Isak, who announced wanly: 

‘He says Hassan Agha is pleased to converse with 
your Honour in his tent.’ 

The great tent was supported by a thicket of more 
than a hundred poles. In its dim recesses was a group of 
about a dozen bearded men standing about a small 
raised dais covered with rugs. Upon this sat a slight 
figure with a thin, melancholy, bearded face. This 
clearly was Hassan Agha, politician of the desert. He 
was dressed in a dark, long coat and voluminous trousers 
with fez and green turban on his head. 

When Anthony and Isak and the three guards who 
had accompanied them reached his seat, he inclined his 
head gravely and addressed Isak briefly. With a low 
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‘I tell to him who you are,’ to Anthony, Isak replied at 
some length. Anthony regarded the chieftain’s back- 
ground with interest, and recalled Tennyson’s sinister 
lines about the stern black-bearded kings. 

‘Say I have something to tell him from the British 
Government,’ he instructed Isak. 

A few moments later Hassan turned and spoke impe- 
riously to his bearded entourage. 

‘He says,’ said Isak, ‘he speak to you without these. 
Also myself am not needed; he possesses a talker of 
English among his people’; and, as the chieftains began 
to leave the tent, and his warders indicated that he was 
to follow them, Isak added in a fierce undertone, ‘I 
beseech you, in the name of the Prophet, since I am 
deemed a superfluity, do you make stipulation with this 
pirate to return me forthwith whence I came. I would 
warn you, Bey, that merely as a slight precaution I have 
informed this person that I am of the official service of 
the British Government, and I would entreat you...’ 

Here his warders became insistent and he accom- 
panied them perforce not without a final backward 
glance, full of agonized significance, at his employer. 

Hassan remained seated on his cushions staring 
gloomily before him into vacancy. He seemed quite 
unconscious of his surroundings. Behind him stood a 
soldierly grey-beard with folded arms, whose black robe 
might have marked him as a mul/ah but for the dagger 
and pistol thrust into the leather belt about his waist. 
It was difficult in the twilight of the tent to tell where his 
eyes, under shaggy, frowning brows, were looking, but 
Anthony felt fairly certain that he too was gazing into 
vacancy. It seemed unbecoming to remain standing, 
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and Anthony seated himself upon a stool which stood 
against a tent-pole a few feet from him. The Agha’s 
melancholy gaze remained fixed upon emptiness, but 
Anthony thought that his companion stirred angrily. 
For close on five minutes the three waited thus in the 
gloom and silence of the great tent. From without came 
the occasional unintelligible shouts of the camp. Lean- 
ing back against the tent-pole with half-shut eyes An- 
thony thought, ‘For four thousand years and more there 
have been tents in this land; four thousand years ago 
there was more art and science here than there is now; 
all through these four thousand years almost every one 
of the myriads who have here briefly tenanted this earth 
has irresistibly believed that he and his own unique 
personality possessed some ultimate significance in the 
scheme of things. And so he did too. I cannot prove it, 
but I am sure of it. Rather, I can prove it. For Anne 
possessed ultimate significance. Therefore so must I. 
And if I possess ultimate significance, then everybody 
does.’ At the far end of the tent behind Hassan and his 
silent companion there appeared a strange figure in 
English riding-breeches and rough tweed jacket, but 
with a fez on his head. The heterogeneous costume 
and the resolute, greedy, and lascivious expression sug- 
gested at once the renegade and adventurer. ‘A poor 
court to have finished up in, this,’ thought Anthony, ‘if 
one is out for pickings.’ The man displeased him vio- 
lently. The Agha spoke a few rapid words over his 
shoulder without turning his head or changing his ex- 
pression of fierce and abstracted melancholy. 

The newcomer, with an unpleasant leer towards An- 


thony, began: ‘Would you please tell the Agha who you 
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are and why you are here?’ It was what is called the 
voice of an educated Englishman, with the addition of 
an unpleasant drawl. 

“Kindly tell your employer,’ replied Anthony, ‘that 
I am an Englishman and a Member of Parliament, and 
that I have come to give him some good advice.’ 

The other frowned and replied at once: ‘If that is so, 
why have you come here without an escort?’ 

‘I have not come in order to talk to you,’ said An- 
thony. ‘Be good enough to translate what I say to your 
master.’ 

The face of the other darkened unpleasantly and his 
hand went to his pocket, but Hassan looked over his 
shoulders with raised eyebrows, and a short dialogue 
followed; after which the Englishman said: 

‘If you have not come here officially, Hassan Agha 
wonders whether you know that he already holds four 
English prisoners.’ 

“That is one of the things about which I can give him 
good advice.’ 

‘Perhaps it occurs to you that a Member of Parlia- 
ment might make an unusually valuable hostage?’ 

Anthony smiled. ‘Tell Hassan Agha that I have the 
solemn promise of the representatives of the British 
Government in Baghdad that under no circumstances 
will any effort be made to release me from his hospital- 
ity. If I do not return, I do not return; that is all. 
There will not even be any extra aeroplane raids.’ 

The man in riding-breeches tugged at his yellow 
moustache and seemed about to retort with a further 
question, but thought better of it and turned to his two 
companions. After they had talked for more than a 
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minute — the Agha with some faint show of animation 
and several waves of the hand—the Englishman 
observed: ‘Residence here is not always pleasant for 
uninvited guests,’ and the Agha clapped his hands. The 
curtains at the entrance of the tent parted, and he gave 
a short order in low but singularly clear tones, and then 
leant his chin on his hand with an air of melancholy 
interest. A tall, swashbuckling Kurd had entered with 
a salaam, and waited submissively just within the tent. 
At a nod from the Agha he took three strides forward, 
drew something bright from his waist and poised it for 
a moment. Anthony had time to see that it was a dag- 
ger, and then the man had thrown it. It flashed straight 
down the great tent, shaving two tent-poles, a bright 
streak; just opposite Anthony, after forty feet of flight, 
it turned abruptly aftwards in the air and buried itself 
in the pole three feet above his head. He had just opened 
his mouth to speak when the man threw a second dag- 
ger. Anthony sat rigid and the bright shaft seemed to 
travel with strange slowness. Again it turned visibly 
through a right angle after a good forty-foot flight, and 
again buried itself quivering in the pole above his head. 
But this dagger was a foot below the first. ‘I’m not 
going to be made an Aunt Sally of to amuse these cursed 
dagoes,’ he thought, and sprang to his feet. At the far 
end of the tent the man’s arm was raised for a third 
throw. The Agha held up his hand and spoke two 
words. ‘Only an interval,’ thought Anthony. He pulled 
one dagger from the pole, and saying, ‘Very amusing. 
I wonder if I could do that,’ walked quickly towards the 
thrower, balancing the dagger in his right hand and 
smiling to show that he meant the man no harm, and 
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regarded the performance as a jest. He had time to 
notice as he turned that the Englishman had not trans- 
lated what he said. Within four paces of the thrower he 
turned sharply and faced the three at the other end of 
the tent. 

‘Let me try,’ he said, and threw the weighted dagger 
straight for the middle of the group. The Agha flung 
himself forward with astonishing agility. (‘Like a hare 
cowering from an eagle,’ thought Anthony.) The dagger 
skimmed two feet above his head, rising steeply. The 
renegade plunged sideways with a loud oath. The 
dagger fell to ground against the tent-cloth ten feet 
behind them. The black robed mu/lah whipped a 
revolver from his belt, pointed it at Anthony, and pulled 
the trigger. There was a faint snap. With a guttural 
exclamation he tore open the chamber. The renegade 
was staring at Anthony with open mouth and one hand 
in his pocket. Then his eyes turned to the Agha and 
stayed upon him. Anthony followed his gaze. The Agha 
was leaning back on his cushions in a fit of prolonged and 
silent laughter. ‘Well,’ thought Anthony, in sombre, 
blurred amazement, ‘that’s the third, or is it the fourth, 
inside an hour.’ He walked slowly back towards his 
former seat, and as he went the tent flickered slightly 
before his eyes. The Agha, still laughing consumedly, 
pointed to the stool and motioned Anthony to sit down 
again. Then turning to the mullah, whose wrath showed 
no signs of yielding to amusement, he spoke a few 
words, broken still by laughter. For two minutes all 
three conferred once more. Anthony leant back against 
his tent-pole and closed his eyes. 

Disjointedly familiar fragments of thought moved 
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through his brain. The man who could not die. Live on 
through a prosperous career? Time heals. One gets 
used to anything, of course. In time she would be just 
a golden memory... fading continually ... Sooner or 
later one can forget .. . forget for twenty-three hours out 
of twenty-four... There is a kind of luxury of regret 
...in time... almost pleasant. Everybody does it... 
Fiction... fragrant memories...the man with a 
secret sorrow. What a sad face the stranger has, 
mummy ...He shivered slightly and something fun- 
damental in his being made its equally familiar reply. 
“Whatever happens, Anne, who was everything to me, 
shall never become a fragrant memory. Damn fragrant 
memories!... Among the manifold illusions of life, only 
Anne and my relation to Anne were certainly real. 
Maybe there were plenty of others who might have 
taken this mysterious hold over my life, but it happened 
that it was Anne who came, and her having come is an 
unchangeable fact which has irrevocably altered my life 
for ever. Maybe if all this had happened before the war 
I should not have seen the rest of existence clearly 
enough for the empty semblance that it 1s; but it has 
happened after the war, and since the war began no- 
thing, except Anne, has been quite real.’ He opened 
his eyes to see the Agha waving the perplexed dagger- 
thrower from the tent. 

The Englishman said: ‘His Excellency wishes to hear 
any message you choose to bring him.’ 

Anthony replied: ‘Good. Say to him that I know his 
grievances. His hereditary enemies are cherished by the 
British. The Turks recognized his authority and re- 
tained his services. The British do not. Some of his 
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people have had their beasts stolen. Others among his 
friends, who are under British authority, indulging in 
various ways a pardonable distaste for all governments, 
have been bombed by aeroplanes. Altogether things are 
not what they were before the war, even here. The Agha 
holds certain captives. Tell him that he can take it from 
me that the British Government does not pay ransoms, 
or bargain while captives are held. This is my advice, 
and let him remember that officially I do not exist; none 
the less, I] am one of those who talk in the Parliament in 
London, and I have had the ear of those who rule here. 
Let him release his captives. They are only a danger to 
him. Let him remain quiet for a year. For a year there 
shall be no aeroplanes and no bombs. At the end of the 
year if the Agha has borne himself prudently there may 
be an arrangement whereby he exercises again, with the 
authority of the British, the suzerainty over the border- 
lands that was his in the days of the Turks. Once more 
an income will be offered with this trust. The differ- 
ence will be that now the Agha will actually receive it. 
Tell him all this.’ 

Still frowning, the Englishman bent towards the 
Agha. He spoke at length, and, as far as Anthony was 
able to judge, which was not far, with accuracy. The 
Agha, whose solemn melancholy had enveloped him 
again, nodded his head repeatedly. A conclave of five 
minutes followed. Anthony closed his eyes again, and 
scene after scene from the past moved before his brain. 
Anne in the taxi, stamping her foot; Anne on the tree- 
stump on Ravensheath on their strange, last morning; 
the dusty roads of Ravensheath and their flanking of 
gorse and fir in summer weather. He was recalled by the 
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voice of the Englishman, who put, prompted by Hassan, 
a series of brief, pertinent interrogations. When these 
were over, there was another shorter conference, chiefly 
between the Agha and his mu//ah, and at last the Eng- 
lishman said: 

“He is disposed to follow your advice in the main. 
But he says that, as you know, he has been acting with 
the Yezidi, on whose ground he now is. For various 
reasons he must continue his understanding with them. 
He does not know how these proposals would be accepted 
by their chief, Sheikh Sadik. He cannot suggest them 
himself because the chief would not believe him or them. 
The only chance would be that you should be sent to see 
Sadik yourself. He would, of course, give you a safe- 
conduct and his own recommendation to Sheikh Sadik, 
but he is not sure how far that would guarantee your 
safety.’ And the glitter in the speaker’s eyes suggested 
that for his part he would be far from sorry if Anthony’s 
safety was guaranteed by nobody at all. 

“Very well,’ said Anthony. 

The Agha nodded emphatically several times and 
spoke to the mullah. 

“The Agha says that you are now to eat with him. 
Also that the Yezidi are a very strange people.’ 

‘The stranger the better,’ replied Anthony. 


XV 
SIR EDWARD USES THE WIRELESS 


“Au! as to the Yezidi,’ said Anthony to the little man. 

He leant back in the deck chair on the upper deck and 
looked at the little fellow reflectively. The little fellow 
was as a matter of fact Sir Edward Elmshott, returning, 
as it chanced, from Bombay. Quite soon after he came 
on board, Anthony had found himself sitting next to 
Sir Edward and, before they were through the Suez 
Canal, Sir Edward’s pregnant and inviting silences had 
induced him to say something of the desert; and Sir 
Edward, who rarely contributed more than a mono- 
syllable or a nod to the talk, had somehow managed to 
convey so acute and eliciting an interest in the peoples of 
those regions that now, with the Gulf of Lyons close 
ahead of them, he had heard most of Anthony’s story. 
Most of its outward aspect at least. As to its inner 
meaning and purpose Anthony had said nothing what- 
ever; none the less, he was far from certain that Sir 
Edward had not surmised much of the heart of it. 

“Ah! as to the Yezidi,’ he said, and was conscious 
again for a moment of a faint, dull pain in the head and 
a perfume as of orange blossom. Sir Edward, who sat 
with crossed legs and hands in lap, the palm of one 
beating lightly upon the back of the other, nodded his 
head and very faintly grunted. It was twilight, and 
no one was within earshot of their chairs. 

‘Ah! as to the Yezidi,’ said Anthony again. ‘I had 
a little trouble with the Englishman on the road. I 
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fancy he misjudged me and had no taste for rival grand 
viziers about the Agha. However, I made it clear to 
him at once that though, as he might guess, I had come 
into these parts with considerable expectation of being 
shot, I had no intention, if I could help it, of being shot 
from behind or by him; and he rode after that either 
beside me or in front. A queer fellow; a Harrovian, it 
appeared. The Yezidi? Well, as to the Yezidi... There 
was a man in black; the rest, of course, including Sheikh 
Sadik, wore white of a sort. But there was one man in 
black. You don’t believe in magic? Well, naturally, one 
doesn’t, of course. He had a sort of brazier, and while 
I was talking, through this English fellow (who wasn’t 
enjoying himself) to Sadik, the man in black bent over 
the brazier. When Sadik and I came to our first hitch, 
Sadik turned to this fellow with the brazier and gave 
him a sort of nod and a leer. He was a leering person 
altogether, was Sadik. The fellow dipped both his hands 
into the fire — that, I mean, is what he seemed to do; 
an illusion, of course, though well done — and then he 
pulled a live snake out of it and held it up. It dripped 
fire for a bit. Then, with a twist of his hands, so, he 
broke the snake in two and held one half in each hand. 
Each half, by the way, had a head, and hissed con- 
siderably. Quite a clever illusion.’ 

Sir Edward flapped one hand finwise upon his knee 
and said nothing, regarding Anthony silently with 
small, bright eyes. He must, however, have conveyed 
an interrogation of some sort, for Anthony found him- 
self proceeding: 

“No, that wasn’t quite all. One of the snakes swal- 
lowed the other and he put it back into the flames after 
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that. He lifted several pieces of white-hot charcoal in 
the palm of his hand then, but that, of course, is a com- 
mon dervish trick. In fact I’ve seen it before. When 
Sadik and I came to our next climax the snake man went 
through much the same performance except that this 
time when the one snake had swallowed the other he 
suddenly threw the thing at me. Towards me, rather. 
Nothing actually reached me.’ 

Sir Edward flapped his hand. 

“H’m. Illusion?’ he emitted. 

Anthony shrugged his shoulders. ‘I felt suddenly 
faint and sick certainly; there was a smell of orange 
blossom too, strong. Sadik and the rest seemed to be 
a long way off. And then in a queer sort of way it came 
over me that this was not what ought to be happening to 
me, and I made an effort, or rather perhaps effort isn’t 
exactly the word for it. Anyhow I felt better almost at 
once. After that Sadik and I fixed things up pretty suc- 
cessfully. I had a notion he was surprised that I was still 
up to discussing things at all. Hassan Agha’s prisoners 
came back with me, two married men, you know.’ 

Sir Edward nodded slightly and cleared his throat. 

“The Yezidi. That all? H’m?’ 

‘That’s all. Going back I remarked to the English- 
man that it had been a queer business, and he asked if 
I had ever heard of the Sat Bhai. I said I had not sup- 
posed that there were any of the Brethren in Kurdistan, 
and he said that one never knew. That was all, I think.’ 

‘Your opinion?’ jerked Sir Edward, with beady 
gimlet eyes on Anthony. ‘Illusion? H’m?’ 

“What does it matter? Everything is an illusion. Or 
nearly everything.’ 
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“Precisely,” said Sir Edward. 

There was a pause. 

“Seen wireless?’ jerked Sir Edward. 

“Wireless ?’ 

“Yesterday. To-day. Valuable services rendered by 
Mr. Rivers, M.P. Rescued prisoners. Risk of life. H’m. 
You know.’ 

“Hell,” said Anthony. 

Sir Edward nodded, humming faintly to himself. 

“It’s grotesque!’ cried Anthony desperately. ‘The 
whole damned thing is grotesque. You just can’t shake 
loose from it. It’s grotesque, I say.’ 

He had a hopeless sense of sinking further, with every 
effort to free himself, into the quicksands. For the first 
time, perhaps, his mind was clouded with not the faint- 
est shadow of satisfaction at worldly success. It held 
now at last no vestige of recompense for him. He was 
only desperately annoyed — and tired — like a child 
which sees its plans go unaccountably astray. He buried 
his face in his hands and groaned, ‘I can’t go on with it.’ 

When he looked up, the little man was eyeing him 
quizzically, and still humming to himself. 

‘Loneliness bad,’ ejaculated Sir Edward. ‘Put up 
with it twenty years myself. Still — h’m.’ 

Anthony recollected that Sir Edward was a widower. 
Sir Edward hummed a little more, and folded his hands 
on his stomach. 

‘Queer world,’ he said, and gazing up at the dimly 
moving clouds he hummed again. 

Anthony leaned back in his chair and closed his eyes. 
So it was beginning all over again. The bull-necked 
trade-unionists, the littered order papers, his starched, 
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commercial colleagues on the back benches, the little 
flat... The whole eternal round. Well, was it that he 
had wanted to escape? Surely not; surely it was only 
this matter of rejoining Anne that stirred him. Not his 
own conveniences or release...She needed him. She 
was severed too... Little, absurd, lovely Anne... 
Lonely ...‘I want to ¢a/k to her.’ A blank came over 
his mind as he lay back with closed eyes. And then he 
thought, ‘Well, if it begins again, it begins. It’s no use. 
After all, ’m nearly sure it’s only I that suffer. If there’s 
no time there, there’s no waiting. Only for me. And I 
must go on. I can stand it. As long as she never be- 
comes a memory. A damned fragrant memory ... Anne 
a memory at the back of all these cursed occupations... 
What was she thinking of that last morning on the 
heath... ?’ The thought came suddenly to him that 
he might be meant not to shake off these fetters. He 
remembered, with a shock of surprise that he had not 
remembered them before, Anne’s words to him in the 
walled garden at Ravensheath. ‘Cut loose from all 
earthly ties: you might, you know, one day.’ Well, here 
he was, freed from all earthly encumbrances. There 
was neither wife nor child nor wealth nor friend to hold 
him back. Could it be that after all he was to fulfill her 
fears and preach, divested of all worldly assets, what he 
had guessed in happiness and learnt for certain in suffer- 
ing? Was that what was destined for him? Might he 
have yet to learn that man is bound by strong ties to all 
his fellow creatures and that what he learns from being 
held far closer still to one only of them it may under 
certain circumstances be his duty to impart to all he 
can reach of the rest? 
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He looked up to see Sir Edward standing over him 
with his hands in his pockets. 

“Excuse me. Your right arm. Lift it.’ 

Anthony did so, surprised. 

“Heavy? H’m?’ 

“It is, rather,’ admitted Anthony. 

Sir Edward nodded brightly. ‘Pain at back of head?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Anthony. 

“And a scent of orange blossom,’ jerked Sir Edward, 
whistling through his teeth. ‘Good-night to you.’ And 
he moved off, hands in pockets, still whistling. 

Sir Edward climbed the companion to the upper deck 
and the wireless operator’s cabin. Here, as became a 
millionaire, he found alert attentiveness to his demands, 
He wrote-out two messages, one to an English doctor 
in Marseilles and one to the Archdeacon, Anthony’s 
nearest relative. After this he observed to the gratified 
operator that the weather seemed to be breaking up, 
and went out with his hands in his pockets, humming to 
himself. 

Anthony meanwhile had got up with an effort and 
walked to the rail. The water near the ship’s rail foamed 
back ceaselessly, and in that dim light the suggestion 
was powerfully of a great river under earth running 
swiftly through caverns to some secret goal. Overhead 
the dim piled clouds moved endlessly westward with 
an effect of inscrutable, unresting purpose. Along the 
extreme horizon lay a narrow line of flame, and above it 
a bar of opaque, uncoloured cloud, and above these 
again the infinite spaces of the sky. Facing this im- 
mense panorama one felt alone with infinity. Anthony 
thought, ‘The human race is like us upon this boat, 
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fellow voyagers together upon a frail shell in the mysteri- 
ous seas of eternity. Some distract themselves with 
work about the vessel, some with love-making on deck or 
whiskey in the saloon. How seldom has one the courage 
to turn his back on crew and vessel alike, and contem- 
plate unflinching the dark waters through which the 
vessel moves!’ 


XVI 
END OF THE FIRST ACT 


Uncre Wittiam had reached Marseilles only twenty- 
four hours after Anthony was carried into the fever 
hospital there. Sir Edward’s wireless message — ‘ 4n- 
thony Rivers seriously ill hospital Marseilles own opinion 
probably not infectious am at Hotel Regalia Elmshott’ — 
had reached him only a few hours after a conversation 
with an Eminent Personage had made it abundantly 
clear to him that Anthony’s unquestionable services in 
the Near East, not to speak of his renewed prominence 
in the Press, had made his political prospects brighter 
even than before he had refused the under-secretaryship. 
Sir Welbeck Sligo himself had been heard to exclaim, 
“He’s our man after all.’ Uncle William realized at once 
how important it was that, if Anthony were really ill, 
he should be told of all this at once. It would restore 
that zest for life which so often flagged dangerously in 
illness. The ‘probably’ in the cablegram was faintly 
ominous, but Uncle William resolved at once to take the 
journey and the risk. He was not a particularly timid 
man, and even the timidest have blind spots in their 
timidity. A hen will attack a cat to distract it from her 
brood, and there were few things within reason Uncle 
William would not have faced to advance the interests of 
the family to which he did not properly belong. The 
real distinction of the Rivers family was that for eight 
hundred years they had been gentlemen, almost always 
possessed of landed estates and often mildly distin- 
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guished, but throughout these eight hundred years had 
produced not one really powerful or famous or wealthy 
member. Secretly, however, this creditable omission 
rankled in Uncle William’s breast. He felt it as a blem- 
ish in his adopted ancestors, and he had for some while 
cherished the unconfessed hope that Anthony was de- 
stined to put an end to the unfortunate tradition. 

It was nearly nine o’clock in the evening when he ar- 
rived at the Hotel Regalia and was informed that Sir 
Edward Elmshott was in his private sitting-room, to 
which he asked to be at once conducted. Sir Edward 
was sitting at a small table playing Patience. He rose, 
twinkling with his small, bright, inscrutable eyes, to 
shake hands with the Archdeacon, offered refreshments 
which were declined, and sat down again. He seemed 
about to resume his Patience, but seemed to think 
better of it and regarded Uncle William with polite ex- 
pectancy. Uncle William, forgetting for a moment that 
Sir Edward was a baronet and a millionaire, was all but 
exasperated with him. One might really almost have 
supposed from Sir Edward’s behaviour that it was he, 
the Archdeacon, from whom news was to be expected. 

‘Well?’ said Uncle William, almost irritably. 

‘H’m. Not a good hotel,’ replied Sir Edward, sadly, 
folding his hands upon his stomach. 

Uncle William’s eyebrows were powerfully agitated. 

‘How is my nephew?’ he demanded. 

‘Bad.’ 

Sir Edward seemed for a moment to have concluded. 
Then he added brightly: ‘Thought it best to have you 
here. Doctor thinks typhoid with unusual symptoms. 
If so, symptoms very unusual. Somewhat like a trance.’ 
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Uncle William leant forward, a hand on each knee. 

“A trance?’ 

‘A trance. This is the Queen Philippa Patience.’ 

Uncle William leant back again, with working eye- 
brows. He was at a loss. It recurred to him, however, 
now that his companion was a millionaire and that not 
only must he have seen Anthony into hospital, but 
that it was remarkably good-hearted of him to be stay- 
ing on like this at Marseilles. It scarcely seemed likely 
that he had much interest in Anthony, whom he scarcely 
knew. The Riverses, however, were of course the Riv- 
erses. And ina sense too it was a delicate attention to 
himself, Uncle William realized. He warmed. 

‘It is very good of you to have taken all this trouble, 
Elmshott,’ he said genially, working his brows at Sir 
Edward. 

The little man waved the gratitude away with a ges- 
ture. 

“H’m. Interested, much interested, I assure you.’ 

The Archdeacon remembered what the Eminent Per- 
sonage had said of Anthony’s career and felt that he 
understood. 

“Reporters here yet?’ he asked. 

“Porter said plenty, plenty.’ 

‘I will see them myself, to-morrow,’ said the Arch- 
deacon firmly. 

A fragmentary picture presented itself to his mind. 
‘Mr. Rivers’s uncle, the well-known church dignitary, 
who has hastened to Marseilles...shook his head 
gravely ...in the midst of life... to preach next week 
at Windsor...’ A few well-chosen moral sentiments 
could no doubt be dropped and might easily survive the 
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blue pencil to find their way into a million homes. And 
beneath all these reflections Uncle William was genu- 
inely distressed for Anthony. Poor Anthony, they must 
certainly see that he mended fast. 


Ushered into the sick-room next morning by the trim 
French Sister, with whom, despite a powerful, innate 
conviction that he could speak French, he had found his 
conversational resources limited to the word ‘Merci,’ 
eked out by a series of spacious and expressive gestures, 
Uncle William walked elaborately on tiptoe. He found 
Anthony lying, very pale, 1t seemed to him, and wasted, 
with unnaturally bright eyes fixed steadily but expres- 
sionlessly on him. Vague memories of visits to the bed- 
sides of the ailing poor in his curate days recurred to him 
as he lowered himself carefully into a chair by the bed- 
side, murmuring, he did not quite know why, ‘Here we 
are then, my boy.’ He waited a moment for some greet- 
ing from the sick-bed, but though Anthony continued to 
stare at him unwaveringly he showed no sign of recog- 
nition. The Archdeacon hesitated. He had been told 
that, though Anthony was feeble and perhaps apathetic, 
his mind was perfectly clear. Obviously, he thought, he 
must get him to talk a little of inconsequent matters at 
first so that he could be sure that the news of Sir Wel- 
beck’s exclamation and the Personage’s prophecy, when 
divulged, were fully taken in. ‘I hope we shan’t have 
you here long,’ would do, he thought, as an opening. He 
was a trifle disconcerted by that unaltered stare from the 
bed. 

‘I hope we shan’t have you here long, my boy.’ 

There was no reply. The Archdeacon cleared his 
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throat uncomfortably. He decided to play his trump 
card atonce. A little awkwardly he took the hand which 
lay near him on the coverlet and began: 

“Every one is talking of what you have done, my dear 
boy. Believe me, your fortune is made. We all want 
you back...’ 


Earlier that morning Anthony had been lying in bed 
staring at the white distempered walls of his room. His 
body ached dully, and each limb seemed so heavy that 
to move it would have been an effort too great to at- 
tempt. Every now and again the walls about him 
seemed to flicker queerly. He was conscious again of 
his odd fancy that, if only he could suddenly catch the 
world about him off its guard, he would see through it 
and beyond to something else. Very gradually he was 
aware that the walls seemed to be dissolving slowly in a 
silver mist. There was a faint thunder in his ears. After- 
wards he became certain that he was no longer within 
the little room and its whitewashed walls. In this en- 
veloping silver mist he was not moving, he thought. It 
was as if he were passing through great distances, and 
yet there were no such thing as Space. He was still con- 
scious of the dull pain, but it did not trouble him any 
more... No object was discernible now, and yet he 
knew that all about him in the silver fire there were peo- 
ple. Time seemed to pass, but he was at ease. Then a 
voice began to whisper in his ear, although no person 
could yet be seen. At first he thought with a start that 
it was the voice of Anne, and then he thought that it was 
the voice of his mother, and then he knew that it was 
neither of these, but none the less it was a voice to which 
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he was very glad to listen. As the voice spoke, the silver 
mist seemed to be thinning, and he felt that he was com- 
ing ever nearer to unseen multitudes. And nearer also 
to something else for which he did not know a name. 
There was still a faint thunder in his ears, but he could 
scarcely hear it now. The voice was saying, gentle and 
inquiring, ‘You used to wonder what is the Thing which 
always escapes?’ and as it said these words he could just 
see throtigh the thinning brightness a figure that was 
not the figure of the speaker. An almost intolerable hope 
descended on him like a blow, and he was about to an- 
swer, when suddenly he felt a hand pluck at his, drawing 
him away, away. ‘We all want you back,’ said a voice. 
With a convulsive effort he wrenched himself from its 
grasp. The silver mist was still there. It reminded him 
somehow of the shining vapour he had once seen when 
his battalion had stood at arms at dawn in the trenches 
and the sun’s rays had turned a curtain of mist suddenly 
into silver fire. Or it reminded him of the September 
brume on Ravensheath, when David and Basil... when 
Anne and he... when Anne... Was there a murmur 
passing through it, like the murmur of the firs? 


That evening Uncle William was again with Sir Ed- 
ward in his private sitting-room at the Regalia, and 
once more Sir Edward was playing Patience. Uncle 
William was restless. Two reporters had called at the 
hotel while he had been away at the hospital, and there 
had been none since. Moreover, he had been disturbed 
by his visit to Anthony. He was painfully conscious 
that for all the good he had done so far he might as well 
not have left England. 
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‘T tell you,’ he repeated to Sir Edward, ‘I had scarcely 
begun to say a word or two to him about political affairs 
(and it is most important, of course, that we should in- 
terest him in his own prospects); I was telling him that 
we all wanted him back when he almost fore himself 
away from me with a dreadful effort, muttered some- 
thing I couldn’t quite distinguish, and sank back with a 
ghastly look of exhaustion. I can tell you, Elmshott, it 
was hardly the sort of return I had been expecting for 
my efforts.’ 

“No, no. Oh, no,’ agreed the baronet. ‘Knave to 
King.’ 

Uncle William looked at his watch with heavily con- 
tracted brows. ‘Nine o’clock. Time those reporters 
were ringing up. I flatter myself I have some influence 
over that boy, Elmshott; when he is himself, that is. 
Poor lad, he has no parents and he needs a steadying 
hand. Just a word of advice now and then from one who 
knows the world. He has it in him to do very well, you 
know.’ 

Sir Edward moved the King of Hearts. The telephone 
bell rang sharply. Uncle William walked quickly to the 
little table by the window on which it stood. 

“Reporters, I expect,’ he said hopefully, and took up 
the receiver. He frowned incredulously as he listened. 
‘What?’ he gasped. ‘Impossible! When?’ he listened 
again. ‘Very well.’ He dropped the receiver back with a 
groan. “Elmshott,’ he cried, ‘he’s dead...’ He buried 
his face in his hands. Then, looking up, he went on: 
“Ten minutes ago. He hadn’t spoken since I left. It’s 
most unexpected, they say. Elmshott, this is dreadful.’ 
He had become quite pale, staring helplessly at the little 
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baronet with an expression of almost comical dismay. 

Sir Edward slowly swept his cards together. 

“Well, well, well,’ he said, ‘it has come quickly.’ 

Uncle William stared into vacancy. Then he roused 
himself with an effort and moved towards the bell. 

‘JT shall send for the reporters,’ he said with decision. 
He pressed the bell and stood with his back to the fire- 
place and his hands beneath his coat-tails, frowning at 
the floor. 

“What a tragedy! What a tragedy!’ he exclaimed, 
the richer notes of his voice beginning to return. “What 
a failure the poor lad has made of his life!’ 

Sir Edward put his cards away in the drawer. 

“Well, well,’ he said thoughtfully, “it depends how you 
look at it.” But the Archdeacon was not listening. He 
was thinking of the reporters. 


And meanwhile, not many hundred miles away, the 
wind blew, freshening in the dusk, across Ravensheath. 
It blew westward over the red-brick village and the 
scattered lights among the firs, and with a strange, long 
murmur through the woods about the railway line, and 
past Ravensheath House, and up the lonely heights 
of Berryhampstead Ridges, where the tall, dim trees 
swayed and sighed like the sea, and at last from their 
crest, where the ground falls sharply away in bracken- 
covered slopes, it seemed to launch itself out into space 
high over the twilit valley towards the golden clouds 
which still glowed in the west. 


THE END 


Thou hast got before me into the Celestial City. 
I also have but a few more mountains to pass. 
BLAKE 
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